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A N G I E N T' 

AND 

Modern History. 


G H A P. LXYH. 

Of King Charles VL of France, and the* 
iiwafion of that kingdom by Henry V, 
King of England. 

P ART of the care which Charles - V. 
had taken to re~eftablifh France, proved 
the means of hallening its fubverfion. 
The immenfe treafures he had • ainalied were 
diflipated, and the taxes he impofed had aliena- 
ted the minds of his people. It has been oh- ' 
fen-’ed, that this prince expended fifteen hundred. . 
marks of gold annually for the maintenance of 
his hoiifhold I and his brothers, wdio were ,re- ; 
gents of the kingdom during the minority of 
Charles VL who came to the crown before he 
was thirteeus expended upwards of feven thou- 
fand, and yet that prince was almoft in want of 
VoL. IIL B com- 
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Of CHARLES VL 

common neceilaries. Thefe minute details are 
not to be flighted, fince they frequently prove 
the fecret fprings of ruin in moll ftates, as well 
as in private families. 

Lewis of 'Anjou, one of the uncles of Charles 
V[, and the fame w-*ho had been adopted by 
Joan I. queen of Naples, not fatisSed wich 
having embesizled his pupiFs treaiure, loaded 
the people with exactions. Paris, Rouen, and 
Kioft of the cities rofe up in arms ^ and th'C 
fame fury which afterwards raged to the de-. 
ftriiciion of Paris in the time of the league in 
the minority of Lewis XIV, appeared under 
Charles VL The public and private punifti^ 
moms inflidied on this occafion, were as cruel as 
the infurrcilion . had., been outrageous. The 
great papal fchlfm which prevailed at that time, 
and of which we have already treated J, con- 
tributed to increafe their diforders. The popes 
of Avignon, who were acknowledged by the 
French court, compleated the impoverifliment 
of thiS' kingdom by all the arts wdiich avarice 
could invent, under the difginfe of religion. 
The people however flattered' themfelves that 
when the king came, of age he would make 
amends for all thefe evils by a more happy go- 
vernment. 

He. had in perfon revenged the count of Flan- 
ders, his vaflkl, on the rebellious Fi'eniings, 
whom the Eiiglifh, ftill continued to fuppojt ; 
^ and took advantage of the troubles whieft 
d diftra&d that unhappy ifland under the 
reign ,of Richard IL He. likewife fitted out a 
fleet of twelve hundred fhips, to make. a defceni:: , 

J See' chap, 

J upon 
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vpon the Englifli coaft. This prodigious num- 
ber of fhips is hf no means iiKrediblei St, 
Lewis had a much larger fleet. It is true they 
were only veileJs for tranlporting the troops 
OFerj but ' the eafe with which they equipped' 
thefe-Iarge fleets plainly Ihews^ thaf they had a' 
much greater quantity of timber for building 
than we have at prefentj- and that they were 
not deficient in point of indufiry* The jea- 
loiify which prevailed at that time between thc- 
king's uncles put a ftop to the failing of this 
fleet ^ and at laft it only ferved as a proof of 
die refources France might have been provided 
with uiideragoodadminiftradon, fniccj notwith- 
ftanding the great quantity of money which tha 
duke of Anjou carried out of the kingdom writh 
him in his unhapjpy expedition to Naples^ it was 
Hill able to undertake fuch great enterprifes. 

At length there feemed to be fome refpite of 
the confuiions which had perplexed the king- 
dom. The king fet out for Brittany to chaf 
tile the dukcj of whom France had fo much ' 
reafon to complain j when unfortunately ^ at this 
very junSure, he was'feized vrith a terrible' ■ 
frenzy. This diftemper began with a drowfinefiu 
followed by a lofs of underftanding, and ending 
at length in a fit of ihadnefs. When he was firit 
feized with this fit^ he killed four and con- 
tinued ilriking every oiie'about him, till at length., ' 
exhaufted by thefe convulfive hslell 

into a deep lethargy. . 

I am not in the ieaft furpriied that all France 
thought him poifoned and bewitched. There 
have been inftances even in this prefezrt nae. 
notwithftanding its improvements in know:eu'i-t% 
of popular prejudices altogeth?; unjuit. lih 
B 2 hrotka\ 
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brother, the duke of Orleans, had married Va- 
lentina of Milan ; and fte was accuied of ha\-ing 
been the caiife of the Icing s misfortune, which 
proves ti'.at the French, who were at that time 
very ignorant, thought' the ItaliaiiS had more 
knowledge than themfelves. This fiifpicion 
w^as fonietime afterwards increafed by an ad- 
venture entirely agreeable to the rudeiiefs of 
thofe times, 

17Q There v/as a mafquerade at coiut, in 
^93 v/nich the king appeared In the clrefs of 
a fatyr, dragging four other fatyrs after him in 
chains. I'heir dreiles were made of linen, 
daubed over with rofin, to which they had laf- 
tened cords of flax and hemp. The duke of 
Orleans unfortunately thruft his torch againft 
one of thofe habits, which took fire in an in- 
iiant. The four lords, who were the four fatvrs 
in the mafque, were burnt, and the king’s life 
was with great difficulty preferved by the happy 
prefence of mind of his fifter- in-law, the dut- 
chefs of Berry,’ who wrapped him all over in 
her mantua.. This accident caufed a return of 
ojie of. his fits j from which he might probably 
have been relieved by immediate bieeding, 
bathing, and a proper regimen ; but^ inRcnd of 
that, they fent for a forccrer from Montpeiier, 
The Ibrcerer came 5 and the king appeared 
a' little better, which was Inftantly aferihed t'O 
the power of magic. But, by frequent reiapfes, 
the diforder w^as rendered ib inveterate as to 
become incurable. To compleat the misfor- 
tune of France, the king had ibme intervals of 
fanity, othervvife they might have provided for 
the government of the kingdom thus the little 

Hiare 
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fhare of reafon he enjoyed, proved more fatal 
than even his fits : the eftates were never afiem- 
bled, nor was the leaft regulation made in the 
public adminiflration. Theking ftill continued 
king, entrufring his' defpifed authority and the 
care of his perfon fometimes to his brother and 
at other times to his uncles the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Berry. It was ffill a farther 
addition to the misfortunes of the fete, 
that thefe princes had very confiderable inhe- 
ritances in the kingdom ; in courfe Paris be- 
came the theatre of a civil war, fometimes pri- 
vately, fometimes openly carried on. Faftioiis: 
prevailed every where, and even the very uni- 
verfity pretended to a Ihare in the govern- 
ment. 

Every body knows that John duke of 
Burgundy caufed his coufin, the duke of ' 
Orleans to be aiialHnated in the rue 
The king had neither underftanding nor power 
enough to bring the aggreflbr to juftice. How- 
ever, the duke of Burgundy thought it necef- 
fary to take out letters of grace, after which 
he came to court, and triumphed in his crime. 
He alTembled all the princes and grandees 5 and,, 
in the prefence of them all, doftor John Petit 
not only juilified the murder of the duke of Or- 
leans, but likewife eftabliflied the dodfrine of 
homicide, which he founded upon the example 
of thofe affafiinations we read of in the hiftori- 
cal books of the holy writ. Thus did this 
preacher impudently erefl: into a dodfrine what 
thofe books only deliver to us as an event, in- 


« A llree: in Paris-fo calle^f, 

B 3 ilead. 
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ftead of acting agreeable to the duties of his 
calling,by telling .men that a murder related hi 
the holy fcripture is as truly deteftaWe as If it 
was found in the annals of favages,^ or in I'm 
times of 'tvhich I am fpeaking^ This evii cioc- 
.trine vras condernned^ as we have fcen f,, at the 
ooundi of Conftance, and has neverthelcf; been 
ilnce revived. 

It was at this time that the mareclial cic 
.cicaut fufFered Genoa to be loff^ wTich had 
put itfeif under the protec<:ion of France* TTiC 
. .French tvere all .niailacied therej as they had 
been before in Sicily The flower of the no- 
bility. who had gone to fignalize themft-lves in 
Hungary againft.the Tiirkiih emperor Btgazer, 
%vere ali cut off in the fatal Ijattle loft by 
' the Chriftians* But tliefe .misfortunes without 
doers were fmall in comparifoia with thoie 
which befel the ftate at home. 

Iftbdla ofBavaria^ Charles’s queen, had a 
.p.arty in Paris, the duke of Burgundy, had his^ 
and the children of the late duke of Orleans had 
,aiiother, w?hich was very cpnfiderable. The 
poor king alone had no party* But wi.at will 
ier.ve -to flaew us how conliderable the .city of 
Paris was at that time, and what influence it 
had on the other parts of the kingdom is, that 
die duke of Burgundy, who to the province of 
which h,e bore the title, added ail Flandexs and 
.Artois, made it the principal .objedi of his am- 
.bition tobecome mafter of Paris. His fadio.a 
■was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleans 


t Sec chap Is* % See chap,. xli3£» 
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went 1)7 the name of the Armagnacs^ from the 
count of Armagnacj fatber-in-raw -to the duke 
of Orleans^ fon to him who had been aiTaffina-* 
ted In Paris. Whofoever of thefe two fadlions 
had the upper hand^ never let flip any opportu- 
nity of hanging, murdering, or burning all 
of the oppofite party^ fa that no perfon was 
fare of his life for a day together. They 
fought in the ftreets, in the Isoiife, in the fields, 
and in the i^ery tthurches. 

Here was a very favourable opportunity for 
England to recover her andent patrimony in 
France, as well as thbfe ceded to her by treaties : 
and Henry V. who was a prince of equal cou- 
rage and prudence did not fuffer it to pafs 
unnoticed, but negotiated and made'preparations 
of war at the fame time. He makesadefeent into 
Normandy with anarrny of near fifty thou- 
fahd men, takes Harfleur, and advances ^ 
into the midfl: df a country torn in pieces by 
faStons, and unable to rdfift him 5 but three 
fourths of his army were carried off by a con- 
tagious dyfentery. NeYertheiefs, this great in- 
vafion ferved to unite all parties agairift the 
Englilh ; even -Burgundy hiinfelf, though he had 
already been treating privately with the king 
of England, lent Eve hundred men in arms 
with fome crofs bow-men to the afiiflapce hf 
his country. All the nobility mounted On horfe- 
back, and the commoners marched u'nder tlielr 
banners: fothat the conifeble d'Albret foon faW 
iiimfelf at the head of fixty thoufend fighlirig 
men. 

The fame fuedefs whidi formerly waited on 
Edward IIL now followed Henry V, but the 
B. 4 
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principal refemblance was in the battle of Agin-- 
courtj which was in every refpeci liKe 
that of Crecy. The Englifh won it al- 
inoft as foon as k begun. Their ta!! bows^ 
which were almoft the height of a mail) and 
which they made ufe of with favprijing itrength 
-and Ikill) foon determined the victory in their 
favour; but they had neither cannons nor 
filS) which is another corroborating proof that 
there were none ufed at the battle of Crecy^ 
Perhaps' thefe bows are much more formidable 
weapons. I have feen feme of them that would 
carry farther than a fufil ; and they may be 
ufed wdth much more difpatch, and lafl longer. 
However they are now entirely out of ufe. It 
may further be obferved) that the gendarmerie 
of Prance fought on foot at the battle of Agin- 
court) and at thofe of Crecy and Poitiers; 
whereas, had they been mounted, they vrould 
in all probability have formed an invincible 
corps. There happened on this memorable 
day a thing moft horrible even in war. While 
the armies were ftill engaged, fome militia of 
Picardy came behind the Engliflb to plunder 
their camp; upon which Henry ordered his 
men to kill all the prifoners they had taken 
They were accordingly put to the fword ; and 
after this the Englifli took fourteen thoufand 
men, whofe lives they fpared. Seven princes 
of France were llain this day, together with 
the conftable. Five princes were taken pri- 
foners, and above ten thoufand Frenchmen 
were left in the field of battle. 

It would feem that after fo decifxve a victory, 
Henry had nothing to do but to march to Paris, 

and 
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coiiipleat the conqueft of a divided^ ex- 
haufled, and ruined kingdom. But thefe veiy 
ruins were fomewhat fortified 5 for it. is a 
certain faft^ that from this battle of Agincourt, 
■which threw 'ail France into mourning, . and 
which cofl: the Engiifh only three perfons of 
any iiotey the viflors reaped no other fruit than 
glory. Henry was obliged to return to Eng- 
land in order to raife money and frefh troops- 
The fpirit of giddinefs and inconilancy, 
which had feized the French nation as ^ 
well as their king, did what the defeat of ASii- 
court had not been able to do. Two dauphins 
were already dead, and the third, who was af- 
terwards Charles VII. and at that time v/as 
only fixteen years of age, endeavoured to fave 
the remains of this great wreck. The queen, 
his mother, had extorted letters patent from her 
huiband, by which fhe was entrulied Vvdth the 
reins of government. She was a covetous and 
ambitious woman, and greatly addicied to gal- 
lantr}^ The treafure of which {he had plun- 
dered the kingdom and her hufband, flie had- 
carefully depofited in feveral places, particularly 
in the churches. The dauphin and the Ar- 
magnac faction, w^ho had difcovered this money, 
made ufe of it for the prefiing wants of the 
public- To this affront w^hich flie received 
from her fon, the king added another of ahiore 
fcnfible nature. One evening as he was going 
to pay a vifit to the queen in her own apart- 
ment, lie met the lord of Bois- bourdon, 
coming out; he inftantly ordered him to- 
be apprehended, put to the torture, and af- 
terwards fewn up in a fack, and thrown into 
B 5' ‘ the 
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tBe Seine The queen was directly fent prl« 
foner to Blois, and from thence to Tours^ 
without being fufFered to ipeak with her huf* 
band« It was this accident^, and not the battle 
of Agincourt, which placed the crown of France 
on the king of England's head. The queen 
implored the alEftance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who embraced this opportunity of efta- 
blilhing his owm authority on theie new dif- 
^;ifl:ers of his country. 

The duke releafed the queen from her con-- 
fmement at Tours, ravaged the country all the 
\yay he marched, and at length concluded a 
league with the king of England. %¥ithout 
this alliance there would have been no revolu- 
tion. Henry V. at length affembles an army of 
twenty-five thoufand men, and lands a fecond 
time in Normandy. From thence he advances 
towards Paris, while John duke of Burgundy 
prefen ts himfelf before the gates of this city^r 
where a poor fenfelefs king remained fliut up a 
prey to every kind of fedition. The duke of 
Burgundy’s fadlion in one day mafiacred the con- 
ilable d'Armagnac, the archbiOiops of Rhdms 
and Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Denis, 
and forty magiftrates. The queen 'and tlie 
duke of Burgundy made their triumphal entry 
into Paris in the midft of all this blood and 
laughter. The dauphin was obliged to fly be- 
yond the Loire, and Henry V. was already 


^ He was Aifpcded of carrying on a crimina! commerce 
With;- the- quetti : but he was hot thrown into the ri^^'er un- 
titafter he had been racked at the Chatelet, and confeiTed 
the CFime laid, to his charge 5 if that esn be called a con- 
which i$ extorted by torments. 
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iliafter of all Normandy* And now the : 
king’s party* as likewife thofe of the 
^ueen, the dafce ofiBurgandy, and the dau- 
phiiiy were all in treaty at the fame time with 
the king of England'; treachery and dilSmu- 
lation Were equal on all fides- The young 
dauphin* who was at that time governed by 
Tangui da Chaftel* at length contrived . _ 
that unhappy interview with the duke of ^ ^ 
Burgundy on the bridge of Montereau. Each of 
them came attended by ten knights ; and Tan- 
gui du Chaftel flew the Duke of Burgundy hi 
the prefence of the dauphin : thus was the mur- 
der of the duke of Orleans revenged by another 
inurder* which was fo much the more deteft- 
able* as being accompanied by violation of 
public faith. 

One would be al moll ttopted to bdfevethat 
this murder was not premeditated* fa very badly 
had they taken their ineafures for fuppbrting 
the coiifequences. Philip the Good, the new 
duke of Burgundy, who fucceeded his father, 
became of courfe an enemy to the dauphin, 
through duty as well as politics. The queen 
his mother, whom he had incenfed, became as 
implacable as aliep-mother while the king pf 
England, taking advantage of thefe horrid cir- 
eumftances, proclaimed that God led him by 
the hand to puhilh the iniquitous French. 
Then it was that queen Ifabella and the new 
duke of Burgundy, Philip, concluded a 
peace with "Plenty at Troyes, which ^ ‘ 
proved more fata! to France than 'all 'the pre- 
ceding W-ars had done ; and by which they gave 
Catherine, daughter to Charles VL in marriage 
■ B -6 ■ ■ ' ■ 
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to the king of England, together with France 

for her clowrj. 

It was at the fame time agreed that Henry 
Ihould be acknowledged king^ but that lie ihouki 
only bear the title of regent during the re- 
mainder of the unhappy life of the king^ of 
France-, who was now become altogether child- 
ifh. In fine, it was determined by the cx)n- 
tracf^ that the perfon filling himieif dauphin^ 
ftioiild be purfued with the utmofl vigour. 
Qiieen Ifabeila condudled her wretched huiband 
and her daughter to T royes^ where the mar- 
riage was confummated- Henry now become 
king of France, made his entry peaceably into 
Paris, and governed vrithout cppoixtiGn ; while 
•Charles Vl- continued fhiit up with a few 
domeftics in the Hotel de St. Paul, and queen 
Ifabella began already to drink deep of the cup 
of repentance. 

Philip duke of Burgundy appeared before the 
two kings at .the Hotel de St. Paul, when 
the few remaining grandees of the kingdom 
were affembied, and folemnly demanded jufiice 
for the murder of his father. ■ The procurator 
general of Burgundy, NichoksS Raulin, and a 
'■dodlcr of the univeruty of Paris, named Joim 
Larcher, prefer articles of accufation againft the 
dauphin. The firfi prefident of Paris, with 
fome few deputies of his body, affxiled at this 
affembly. 

The advocate general Marigni, made a fpeedi 
againft the dauphin, not as the prefuniptive 
.heir, and defender of the crown, but as againft 
a common aflailin. Upon this the parliament 
fummpned the dauphin to appear at the mar- 
ble uble^ as it is called This is a large table, 

which 
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whicli- was yfed in, the time' of St. Lewls^ for 
receiving the fines paid Jot vaflalage^ at the 
tower of the Louvre, and which ever after re- 
mained as a kind of mark of jarifdidiion. But 
the dauphin not appearing, he was condemned 
for contumacy . 

It was a very nice and diificuit queftion to 
decide whether this court had a power of judg- 
ing the dauphin, whether the Salic law could 
be fubverted on this occafion, and whether, as 
no vengeance had been taken for the murder 
of the duke of Orleans, the death of his mur- 
derer could claim revenge. We know that long 
after this Philip IL of Spain, caufed his own 
^ fon to be murdered f, and that CofmoL duke of 

Florence put one of his fons to death who had 
• murdered the other. This faS is undoubtedly 
true, and Varillas has been very wrongfully ac- 
cufed offalfity in this relation. The prefident 
de Thou plainly proves that he was informed 
of all the circumftances upon the fpot ; and in 
our time Czar Peter the Great condemned one 
of his fons to death. Dreadful examples I but 
in v/hich the fon’s inheritance was not given 
- away to a foreigner. 

The dauphin retired into Anjou, where be 
led the life of an exile. Henry V. king of 
France and England, returned to London in 
order to raife frefti fupplies and new troops. It 

was 

* See chap Ixxvii. 

f So fay Pierre Matthierr, and feverai other French authors? 
but this faS is denied by Cabrera, Colmenares,. Ferreras, and 
all the Spanhli hiitorians, as well as'Morofini, author of the 
' Hiilona della Citta e republica di Venecia, whoinfpe^led the 

difpatches of the Venetians miniiler at the caurt of Madrid. 

4 Carlos, the ion of Philip II. having attempted more 

f ■ , ihari. once to do violence upon himfeif, and being deprived 
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"Was '061 the intereft of the people of Efigl'aii€^ 
who have a ftrong pailion for libertv,^ that their 
img ffaould be mafter of Frai-icej as in this 
cafe their country -would be in danger of be- 
coming a province to a foreign kingdom ; and, 
after draining itfelf to eftablifti its prince m 
Paris, woulci have feen itfelf reduced to Havery 
hy the forces of that very comitry wliich k liad- 
conqaered, and which its king had in his hands* 
Hovvever Henry V. foon returned to Paris 
" with mo e authority ihau ever : he had trea- 
ftires and armies at his command, and svzs 
moreover in the prime of liis life ; from all 
which it was probable that the crown of France 
was likely to be transferred for ever to the houfe 
of Lancafter. But death cut fliort thefe mighty 
hopes and fuccefles. Heniy was feized with a 
fiftulaj* In thefe days of greater knov/kdge 
he might pollibly have been cured, but the ig- 
norance- of the times was the caufe of his death; 
and he expired at the caftle of Vincennes, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. His 
jay in ftate at St Denis, as is 
■pradlifed with- the kings of France, after wdiich 
it was , carried to England, and depofited at 
Weftminfter among the kings of England* 

Soon after, Charles VL who had been 
^ fufFered outof compaffion, to enjoy the 
■■empty title of king, ended his wretched ""days, 

' ■of every jnftrtjmcnt which he could employ for the porpofe 
of fuicide, ate voraciouAy of every thing that was fet before 
’him 5 and fwaUowed great quantities of cold water, which 
iSecaAoned a dyfentery that proved mortal. The fame ijov 
pntaSaon of Alicide was brought on the fame flender fonn* 
dation againfl: Peter Czar of Mufeovy. 

I This is a miflake of father Daniel. The Bngliih hif- 
■fOri^ns agtere, that Henry died of a dyfoBtery, 


after 
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after having pafied near thirty years In almoff- 
continual fits of madncfs, the unhappieft of 
kings^ and king of the unbappicft people -ib 
Europe* 

The ' cluke of Bedford, brother to Henry 
was the only perfon who attended his funeraL 
There was not one of the great lords prefent 
at the ceremony: {orm of them had been ilaia: 
at the battle of Agincourt, the remainder were 
prifoners in England; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not yield precedency to the duke- 
of Bedford : hut he was foon after obliged to 
give way in every thing, for Bedford was de- 
clared regent of France : and Henry VL fon 
of Henry V. a minor only nine months old,, 
W’^as proclaimed king at Paris, and at London*. 
The city of Paris ev-en fent deputies to London^ 
to take the oath of allegiance to this infant* 

CHAR LXVIIL 

Of FRANCE, in the time of Charles VIE 

T his inundation which overfpread France- 
from England, was much the fame 
with that which happened to England from 
the French, in the time of Lewis vIIL but it 
v/as of longer duration> and more violent* 
Charles VIL bad his kingdom to recover inch 
by inch* He had to fight againft the duke of 
Bedford, who was as abfolute as Henry V* and 
againft the duke of Burgundy, now become 
one of the moft powerful princes in Europe,, 
by having annexed Hainault, Brabant, and 
lialkud^ to his former domaines. Befides, 

Charles^ 
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Charles had as much to fear from his friends' 
as his foes ; moft of them • iiifultiiig his' mif”- 
fortunes to fuch a degree, that the count de 
Richemont, his conftable, and brother to the 
duke of Brittany, caufed " two of his favourites 
to be ftrangled.. 

We may iudge of the deplorable fituatioii 
' to which Charles was reduced, from the^ne- 
ceihty he was under of making tliejllrcr 
mark pafs for ninety livres in the places fubjtci: 
to his obedience, inftead of ahalflivre which 
it was worth in the time of Charlemagne. 

He was likev/ife foon obliged to have recourfe 
to another much ftranger expedients name!}-, 
to a miracle. A gentleman upon the frontiers 
of Lorrain, whofename was Baudricourt, hap- 
pened to meet with a young fervant wench at 
an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom he 
thought a fit perfon to a£l the charadler m 
lemale warrior, and a prophetefs. Joan d ’Arc, 
(which was the name of this heroine, ) and whoni 
the vulgar look upon as a fiiepherdeis, ■ was in 
fadl only a tavern girl. Of a robuft make, 
as Monftrelet fays, and who could ride with- 
out afaddle, and perform other manly exercifes 
which young maidens are unaccuftomed tof'^ 
She was' made to pafs for z young ftepherdefs 
of eighteen ; and yet it is evident from her con- 
feffion that ihe was at that time feven and 
twenty. She had courage and wit fufScient to 
engage in this delicate eaterprize, which af- 
terwards became an heroic, one, and fuffered 
herfelf to be carried before the king at Bourges, 
where fhe wzs examined by matrons, who took 
ore to find her -a virgin, and by certain doSors 
•of the univerfity, and fome members of the par- 
liament, , 
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liament, who all without hefitatlon' declared 
her infpired. Whether they were really im- 
pofed upon themfeh^esj or that they v/ere crafty- 
enough to give into the projedlj the vulgar 
fwallowed the bait, and that was fufficient. 
The Englife were at that time be- 
fieging CDrleans, Charleses Jaft refource, ^ 4 ^^ 
and were upon the point of making themfel ves 
inaAers of the town, when this amazon in 
man’s drefs, diredied by able officers, under- 
takes to throw fuccours into the town. Pre- 
vious to her attempt, fhe harangues the foU 
diers, as one fent from God, and infpires them 
with thai enthuilaftical courage peculiar to all 
who imagine they behold the deity himfeif 
fighting their caufe, ilfter this file puts her- 
felf at their head, delivers Orleans, , beats the 
Englifli, foretels to Charles that file will fee 
him confecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her pro- 
mile with fword in hand, and affifts at the co- 
ronation, holding the ftajpdard with which £he 
had fo bravely fought. 

Thefe rapid vidiories obtained by a girl, with 
all the appearances of a miracle, and the king’s 
coronation, which conciliated the public ref- 
pe£k to his perfon, had very near reftored the 
lawful prince, and expelled the foreign pre- 
tender, when the inftrument of all thefe won- 
ders, Joan d’Arc, was wounded and 
taken priibner in defending Compiegne. ^ 
Such a perfon as the Black Prince would have 
honoured and refpefted her courage ^ but the 
regent Bedford thought it neceffary to detract 
from it, in order to revive the drooping fpirits 
of the Engliflx. She had pretended to perform 

a mi-. 
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-a miracle, and -Bedford pretended to believe her 
■a 'Witchl. ■ ' 

My 'principal end is alvrays to obferve the 
fpirit of the'times, finceit is that rvhich diredb 
the great events of the world. 

The u-niverfity of' Paris prefeiited 'a com** 
plaint agaiiift Joan, acciifing-Iier 'oflierefy and 
witchcraft. Therefore this univerilw either bs- 
Yieved what the regent would have it belierre j 
or if it did not believe it, it was guilty of itio 3: 
•infamous bafeneft. This 'heroine, who 
■worthy of that miracle which flie had feigned, 
was tried at Rouen by Cauchon bifliop of Beau- 
vais, by five other French bifhops, and one Eng- 
life bifhop, aflifted by a Dominican monk, vicar 
to the inquifitioHjand by the dodiors to the uni- 
veriity; who declared her a fuperftidous pro- 
pheteft of the dexdl, a blafphemer againft God 
and his faints, and one who had been guilty of 
numberleis errors againfl: the faith of Chrlftd^ 
As fuch fee was condemned to perpetual impri* 
fonment, and to faft on bread and water. She 
made a reply to her judges, which, in my opi- 
, Bion, , is, worthy of eternal 'memory, fiei'ng 
a&ed, why fee dared to afiift at the confecra- 
tron of Charles as his ftandard-bearer ? Be- 
caufe, aiifwered fee, it is but juft, that the per^ 
foil who feared in the toil, feould partake like- 
wife of the honour.” 


J' It ;ap, pears from tbe duke of Bedford's letter to tlw 
'king, written after the 'liege of Orleans' -raifed^ 'that he 

' laelieved fbe was an snthantrefs infpired by the 

■•"devil. Had -he thought otherwife he would not at this 
Jtm^ure have propagated a belief which he mull have 
knawn would difpirit his army. . 

Some 
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Some time after thi$5 being, accufed 
©f having again pot on men's doathsy 
which had been left in her way purpofely to 
tempt her, her judges, who certainly had no 
■ 'right to try her, as Ae.was a prifoner of war, 
declared her a rekpfed heretic; and, without 
farther ceremony, condemned to the flames, 
a perfon who, for the fendces ihe had rendered 
her king, would .have had altars erected to her 
in thpfh heroic times, when mankind were 
wont to decree fuch honours to their delivwerso 
Charles VIL afterwards reftored her ^ 
memory with honour, which indeed 
had been fufficiently honoured by her punifli-* 
ment. 

Cruelty alone is not fufficlent to carry men 
to fuch executions; there muft likewife be a 
certain fanaticifm, compofedof fuperftition and 
ignorance, which has been the common malady 
of almofl: ali ages. Some time before this, 
the Englifli had condeunJO-^d a princefe of G!ou- 
cefter f to do penance in St, PauFs churchy 
and a female friend of hers was burnt alive 
upon pretence of certain magic practices 
^againfl: the king’s life. They had likewife 
burnt the lord Cobham fox an heretic : and in. 
Brittany bad inSifibed the fame punifhment oa 
the marechal de Retz, who was accufed of for- 
cery, and with having butchered young chil- 
dren for the fake of making ufe of their blood 
in his pretended incantations, 

•f* This was Eleonora dutcliefsof Glouco/lef, the wifeoi 
. 'the .Icing’s ii,ncle, whom the people ■diifting«iihfid;hy the epi- 
-tlset of .Me Humphry* ^ewas. decoyed into thefC' 
,pracl:ices by the emifTariesof the cardinal of Wincb^Her, the 
unele iiuplacsbls enemy of kerhushand.« 
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In thefe unhappy times, the communicatiQii 
between the provinces was fo interrupted, and 
the people bordering upon each other were fo 
much' ftrangers, that an enterprifing woa^an, 
a few years after the death of the maid of Or- 
' Jeans, had the boidnefs to afilime her name in- 
Lorraine, refolutely averring that fiie had 
ofcaped the punifhment intended her, and that 
a phantom had been burnt in her room. But 
what is more ftrange than all the re;it hn that 
the people believed this idle il'ory. I'he im- 
pofior was loaded with honours and wealth ; 
and a perfon of . the family of Armoifes, pub- 
Jicly efpoufed her in 1436, thinking to marry 
a real heroine, who, though meanly born, was 
at 'hz& upon an equality with him by the gran-* 
deur of her adlions. 

During the war, which was rather tedious 
than decifive, and the fource of many miferies, 
.there happened another event which faved the 
kingdom of France, The duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, merited this name by at 
length forgiving the death of his father, and 
joining with the head of his family againft a 
foreign invader. He even carried this genero- 
fity fo far as to deliver the duke of Orleans, 
the fon of him who had been aflailinated at 
Paris, from his long confinement in London, 
by paying his ranfom, which is faid to have 
amounted to 300,000 gold crowns, an exag- 
. geration common with the writers of thole 
* times. But ftiil this behaviour was a proof of 
■ great virtue. There have always been fome 
great fouls in the moft corrupted times. This 
'■'■prince’s ■ virtue however did not prevent him 
fxgm giving aloofe topleafure, and the love of 

women. 
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wpmerij which can never be a vice biit when 
it prompts £0 bad adtions. It is this fame Fliiiipj, 
who in 1330 inftituted the order of the Golden 
Fieece,^ in honour of one of his miftrefles. He 
had fifteen bafiards, who were all perfons of 
merit. His court was the moft brilliant in Eu- 
rope,.: and the cities of Antwerp and Bruges^, 
by their extenfive commerce, ipread plenty over 
the land. In fine, France was indebted to him 
for her peace and grandeur, which ever after- 
wards continued to increafe, notwithftanding 
her many adverfities, and her wars domeftic 
and foreign. 

Charles VIL recovered his kingdom in much ' 
the fame manner as Henry IV, conquered it one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards. Charles 
indeed had not that noble courage, that quick 
and aciive mind, nor that heroic charadler, 
which difiinguiflied Henry IV. butj like him, 
he was frequently obliged to keep fair with his 
foes as well as with his frieiids, to fight ikir- 
mi'fhes, to take towns, feme by furprize, and 
fotne by money, till at length he entered Paris 
in the fame manner as Henry IV. afterwards 
made his entrance, partly by intrigue and partly 
by force. They were both declared incapable 
of wearing the crown, and they both forgave 
the injuries they had received. They had like- 
wife one weaknefs common to both, that of ne- 
gkdfing their affairs fometimes to follow the 
purfuit of theirpleafures. 

Charles did not make his entry into Paris till 
the year 1437, ^45^ 

the Englifh Vi?ere totally driven out of France, 
They then retained only Calais and Guines : 
and for ever loft thoie vaft demefaes which' 
,, ' their 
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their kings hM been pofleffed^ of by right of 
bloody and which they could not fecure to their 
pofterity, by the three great victories of Crecy, 
Poiriersj and Agincourt The divilloiis in 
•England contributed as much as Charles VIL 
to the re-union of France ; and Henry VI* who 
had worn the crowns of both kingdoms.^ and 
had come to Paris to receive that of Franccj 
was dethroned in England by his awn relations^ 
rcftored again> and again dethroned* 

Charles, being now in the peaceable poflcilion 
of France, eftaWifhed fuch order and regulari*^ 
ties in that country as had never been feen there 
ilnce the decline of the family of Charlemagne* 
He kept regular companies of X500 gendarmes* 
Each of thefe gendarmes were to ferve vtdth 
fix horfes, fo that every troop compofed of 
gooo horftmen* Every captain of an hundred 
had 1700 livres per mmtm^ which comes to 
about ten thoufand livres of our prefent cur- 
rency. Each gendarme had 360 livres yearly 
pay, and each of the five men who accompa- 
nied him • had four livres of the currency of 
thofe times per month* He like wife eftabKifhed 
a body of 45000 archersj who had each the 
fame, allowance of four livres per month, or . 
about 24 of the prefent currency. in 

time of peace, thefe troops cofl him live mil- 
lions fix hundred thoufand livres of our money* 
Things have changed greatly fince that time in' 
Europe. This eftablifement of archers feews 
that the ufe of mufquets was not then much 
knowm. This ixiftrument of defiruclion did 
not come to be commonly ufed tijl the time of 
XL 


Befidei 
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Befides tliefe troops,, who were, in cojiftant 
fervice^ each village maintained a free archer,^ 
who was exempted from the king’s' tax ; and it 
is by this Qxtmption^ which odierwife was. pe- 
culiar to the nobility, . that fuch a number' of 
porfons icon claimed the title of gentlemen both 
by name, and arms. The pofiefoi's • of fiefs 
were difpenfed from the ban, which was now 
BO longer called.; there being only an arrear- 
ban t, compofed of the mefnus vaflak, who ftili 
remained fiibjedi to be called upon on thcfe.oc- 
cafions. 

It has been matter of furprize^ that, after fo 
many difafters, France iliould ftiil have coii« 
tijuied poliefied of fuch a number of refoiirces, 
and fo much money. Bat a country which is 
rich in natural produdiions, will be ever fos 
while the cultivation of it' is properly attended ; 
to,. Civil wars, though they Ihake the body of . 
the.ftate, do not deftroy it; for the; murders 
and ravages which ruin forne. families, enrrch 
others : and the merchants become better verfed - 
in the arts of commerce, from- the neceffity there ^ 
is of making life of art to protedl: themfelyes 
from the general ftorm, Jacques Coeiir is a 
ilrong example of this. This man had 
biiflied the greateft trade that any one private 
perfoii in Eufope- had yet embarked in. Cofmo 
of Medicis is the only one ..who, fmce' his time, . 
ever equalled him . in this, refpedi. Jacques 
Coeur employed three hundred faQors in Italy- 
and the Levant..- He lent ZOO^^QOO 'gold crowns 
to -the king, v/ithout which- be'- would ■‘never 

f a . proclgmarica all ■ that 

Md lands cf th& crown arc f^mmonod -to ."ierve- tli& Mng 
i»''hh-wars. , 

' ha?§ 
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have been able to retake Normandy,. Hisindofliy 
was more ufeful during the peace, than either 
the valour of Dunois f, or the Maid of Orleans, 
in time of war. It is perhaps one of the gre?|tr 
eft blots upon the memory of Charles VIL that 
he fuftered fo ufeful a member of community 
to ■ be perfecuted. W e know not the reafoii 
of this : for indeed who can find out the ftcret 
Iprings of the faults and unjuft dealings of 
men ? 

The king caiifed him to be thrown into prt- 
fon, and he was tried by the parliament. 
Nothing however could be proved again ft 
him, only that he had caufed a chriftian flavc, 
who had betrayed and deferted his Turkife ma- 
iler, to be returned to him again; and had fold 
arms to the fultan of Egypt. For thefe two 
actions, one of which was allowable, and the 
other ftrxdlly virtuous, he was condemned to for- 
feit all his pofleftions. On this occaiion his 
clerks gave a proof of greater integrity than the 
courtiers who caufed his ruin : almoft ail of them 
joined in alEfting him in his difgrace. Jacques 
Coeur afterwards retired to Cyprus, where he 
continued to [carry on bufinefs j and, though 
recalled, never again ventured to revifit his un- 
grateful country. 

■f Otherwife called the. bayard of Otligans, as bein^ the 
natural fon of Lewis duke of Orleans, fecond fon of 
Charles V*. His mother was Marietre d'Fnguieu, the 
of Aubert de Cany, a knight of Picardy, The baiiard di- 
ninguifhed himfelf by bis valour and conduct, which in a 
great meafure contributed to the expulfion of the Engli^i 
from France. He was created count of Dunols and Lon* 
guevOle, appointed great chamberlain of France, and lur- 
named 

■ Ths 
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The clofe of Charles VIL’s reign proved hap- 
py enough to France, though very unhappy 
to this prince himfelf, virhoie latter days were 
embittered by the rebellion of his unnatural 
fon, afterwards Lewns XL , 
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Of Manners, Customs, Arts , and Sci- 
ences, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Centuries.' 

W ILLING to turn from the repetition of 
fo many miferies and mutual quarrels;, 
the difmal objects of hiftory and the common 
places of human wdekednefs ^ I fliall now exa- 
mine mankind as members of fociety, enquire 
into their private, lives, and in whk maiipcr 
the arts were cultivated amongil them. 

Towards the clofe of the thirteenth century, 
and in the beginning of the fourteenth, it ap- 
pears to me, that they begun in Ita]}v notivith- 
ifanding the diffentions which prevailed every- 
where, to emerge from that brutality which 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire. The ne.cef- 
farj" arts had never been entirely loft. • The 
artificers and merchants, whofe humble 'ft'a-tion 
had proteSed them from the ambitious fury of 
the great,' were like ants,' who #ug them- 
felves peaceable and fecure habitations, wliile 
the eagles and vultures of the world were tear- 
ing one another in' pieces. - ■ ■ ^ 

VoL. IIL ' C- Even 
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Ev'en in tbefe ages of ignorance, v/e meet 
with many ufeful inventions, which were the 
fruits of that mechanical genius vvhereivlth na- 
ture endows certaiiU men, independent of the 
helps, of philofophy. Thus, for example, the 
fecret of aiiifting the impaired fight of old peo- 
ple, by thofe glaffes called kJJd'Sj was the pro- 
dudfion of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This noble fecret wa^s diicovered oy Ale- 
xaiucler Spina The mills which work by the 
help of wind, are likcwife of the fame date. La 
Tlamma f, who lived in, the fourteenth ceaturv, 
is the firft writer in whom w'e find any mention 
of them* But this was an art known long be- 
fore both to the Greeks and Arabians, and we 
find it fpoken of by the Arabian poets of the 
feventh century. Earthen-ware, which then 


* Alexander Spina was a inonk of the order of St. Do- 
belonging to the convent of St, Catherine a? Piia. 
He lived in the thirteenth century, and was fo famous for 
a mechanical turn, that in an antient MS. ftill preferved "m 
the convent, he is mentioned v^ith this euiogiem. 
cunque vidit aut audivit fa^a, feivit et facere* Ocularia ab 
aliquo prima fadla, et communicare nolente, ipfe fecit et 
cornmunicavit.” Hence it appears he was not the firil in- 
"ventor of fpeflacks, tho’ he defervd all the honour of the in- 
•vention. That kind which he made were fixed to firnps, 
cccahpnally tied behind the head, and are known in France 
by the name 

It is a great queftion among the learned, wlisthcr the 
antients were acquainted with the ufe of ipedtackvj. TJ',e 
words Fiih'r enilari-jSj, and cadananus, are found upon foiTie 
fepulchral rnarbks, 

f This was Galvanits Flamma or Fiamnia, a native of 
Milan, of which he .wrote a hlfiory, intituled, Fds F!o^ 
rum. He likew’iCe taught philofophy t but his hlfiery is in 
very little .reputation, becauie he adopted ail the extrava- 
gant fabks of the authors from whom it was compheii. 

I fupplied 
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Supplied the place of porcelain or chma^ was. 
invented at Faenzaf. The ufe of glafs had* 
been known long before; but that roanufaft are. 
was fcatce^ arid it was efteemed a kind of luxu- 
ry to ufe it. This art was afterwards carried 
into England fay the French in uSo^ and 
then looked upon as an article of great 
£cence. 

7 '‘he Venetians were the only people in thd 
thirteenth century who had the fecret of making 
chriilal glafs for mirrours. In Italy there were 
fome few clocks which went by wheels ; that 
at Bologna was reckoned the moil famous* 
That miraculous and ufcful inftrumcnt the 
compafs owed its invention entirely to chance^ 
and mankind had not their views fufficiently di- 
lated at that time to make a proper ufe of 
this difcovery. , The invention ’ of paper,^ 
made of linen rags beateHj and boiled to- . 
gather to a conlifience, is of the fourteenth cen- 
tur-y. The liiftorian, Cortufius of Padua^ 
fteaks of one Pax, who eftablifhed the firfi pa- 
per manufactory in that city above a century 
before the invention of printing. In this man- 
ner were the ufeful arts eftablifhed by degreesj 
and chiefly by ignorant and illiterate men, , 

There were few fucb cities in ail Europe as 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Pifa, and Flo- 
rence. Almoft all the houfes hi France, Ger- 
many, and England,' were covered only wdth 


f Faenxa, a city ofllomagna, in the pope’s dominions 
in Italy, fituated on the Amone, famous for it? earthen^ 
ware, and its often iliifting mafters, It j? th« of a bi« 
iks 34 miles eali of Bologna* . 

C z ' • ftraw 
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.ft-raw cities of 

letler note in Italy^ iiich .as Alexandria de Ja 
Pagliaj Nicea de la Pcglia^ &c. 

'Not^Adthftanding the vaft traSs of unculti- 
vated lands whi-cii were wholly covered with 
wood, they had not yet learnt to iecure them- 
ielves iforn the cold by the help of chiniiieys or 
lloves, which are in uie now-a-days in a:i cur 
.apartments, and which ferve at once for erha* 
incut and convenience. A whole ih:n:;y then 
w^ere wont to feat themfeives round an hearth 
placed in the midft of the room, from whence 
a long funnel ran up through the top of the 
roof. La Flamma, a writer of the fourteenth 
century, cornplams, like moft injudicious au- 
thors, that, in his time, frugality and fimpli- 
city had given way to luxury and extravagance* 
He regrets the timts of Frederic Barbaroila and 
Frederic 11. when in Milan, the capital of Lom- 
bardy, they eat meat only thrice a week. Wine 
,wzs then a rarity. Tapers were not known, 

■ and candles were luxurious ornaments. The 
-better' fort of inhabitants, " according to him, 
'made ufe of pieces. ' of 'dried wood, lighted 
at the fire. They only eat hot meat "three 
times a w^eek ; their fhirts were of ferge, no 
linen being then worn but by people of great 
difHndiian : and the dowry of a daugh Ler of the 
moft confiderable citizen did not exceed at 
moft an hundred livres. Things, adds he, are 
greatly changed at prefen t. They now wear 
linen in common ; the women dreis themfeives 
in fiiken ftufi's,. and feme of them are even 


* There were brick houfes in London as far back as 
Slie reign, of Alfred. 


mixed 
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mixed with gold and filver: they have now 2000 
Jivres to their portion^ .and even adorn their 
ears with gold pendants.’^ And, yet this iuxiu*}% 
of which la Fkmma complains fo grievou%%.. 
was far inferior in feme refpe£l:s to what we 
now look upon as common neceffaries for a rich 
and induiirioius tradefman. 

Table linen was yer}'' fcarce in England^ and 
wine was fold only by the apothecaries as a cor- 
dial. The houfes of private perfons, both at 
Paris and London^ were all built. of wood; for 
women to ride in a cart in the Ilreets of Pa- 
ris^ which were then fcarcely paved, and ail 
covered with mud, was looked upon as an ar- 
ticle of luxury, and, as fuch, forbidden by Phi- 
lip the Fair. Every one knows the regula- 
tion made under the reign of Charles VL 
Nemo audeat dare prater duo fercula cum 
potagio ^/^ Neverthelefs, in the houfes of the 
lords of fiefs, and the principal prelates, there 
was always as great magnificence as the times 
could afford. This neceflarily fpread itfelf 
among the poffeffors of large lands : but the ufe of 
filver or gold plate was in a manner wholly .un- 
Vmowxx iii mofl: of the cities, Muffus, who was 
a native of Lombardy, and wrote in the four-, 
teenth century, mentions filver forks, fpooiis, 
and cups, as very extravagant articles, 

The niafter of a fsimily, fays he, who. has 
nine or ten people to maintain, with two korfes^. 
is obliged to expend near 300 gold fiorins per 
which was about. '3000 li vies of our. 
prefent money, 

* The meaning of the Latin fentence is, That .no peifoa 
foal! give more than two difhes with potagc. 

■ C3 'Money- 
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Money therefore was extremely fcarce ifi 
moft parts of Italy, and Ml more ,fo in Francrv 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies, The people of Florence and Lombardy, 
who alone_ carried on the trade wdth France 
and England, and the who^ were their 

'brokers, bad twenty per cent* per mram^ fof' 
the common intereft of their money. ExceSive 
nfury is an infallible fign of public poverty. 

King Charles V. amafied con£derab!e riches 
by bis good oeconomy, and the prudent ma- 
nagement of his demefnes (which were theii 
'the only revenues of our kings) and by the im«* 
polls which had been devifed under Philip of 
Valois^ which, though trivial in themfelves, 
caufed great murmurings among an indigent; 
people. His minifter cardinal de Grange had 
grown too rich. jBiit all thefe treafures were 
difperfed in other countries. The cardinal car- 
ried his to Avignon, and the duke of Anjou, 
brother to Charles V, dilEpated that prince’s 
money in his unfortunate expedition into Italy, 
.and France: remamed miferabiy poor till the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Charles VIL 
But it was not thus in the beautiful and tra- 


: I ding cities of Italy. There the people lived in 

■■J j ■! aiHuence and eafe. With them alone the Iweets 

1 ' jl of life feemed to have taken up their relidence, 

] ’’ ; I and riches and liberty infpired their genius, and 

'! ^1 4ele vated their courage. 

I I • The Italian tongue was not yet formed in 
I >■ mI the reign of Frederic IL as we may perceive 

I I , fome verfes of that emperoj*, which are the 

" I laft remains we have of the Roman tongue freed 

I I 4 ;| ■ from the harfhnels of the German, 

I j ■; Pks 
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Plas me el emdkr Frances 
E la domia Cafalam ' 

E LI ovrar Gemes 
E la dan%a Trevifma 
E hu caniar Provenzales 
Las. man e cara d' Angles 
£ lou donzel de Tofcatia. 

I am pkasM -with the French cavalier^ 

And the Catalonian dame. 

And the workmanfliip of Genoa, 

And the dancing of Trevifa, 

And the poetry of Prov'ence, 

The ballads and face of an Engliihman^ 

And the damfels of Tuicany* 

Thefe remains are . more precious than may 
perhaps be imagined ^ and infinitely furpafs all 
the rubbifli of the middle age, which is fo gree- 
dily fought after by thofe of an ignorant and 
taftelefs curiofity, as they prove beyond con- 
tradidfion, that nature has ever been the fame 
in aii the nations of which Frederick fpeaks^. 
The women of Catalonia are now, as in his ^ 
time, the handfomeft in Spain. The French" 
gentry have the fame martial air for which 
they were then famous. The Englifli are ftilj 
commonly known for the noblenefs and regu- 
larity of their features, an'd the whitenefs of 
their hands. The young women of Tufcany 
are ftili more agreeable than in any other 
country. The Genoefe have preferved their 
induftry : and the inhabitants of Provence, their 
tafte for poetry and muftc. It was , in Pro- 
\rence and Languedoc that the Roman language 
C 4 firft 
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firft' received Its polifo. ' The Provencals were 
mailers to the Italians | and nothii^^- is better 
known to the virtuoli in thefe refearches, than 
the following verfes, made on the people called 
Vaudois, in the year iioo. 

non voUa yrmidir^ ne jura^ ne mentir^ 
iV’ occh\ ne az'outrm\ ne prenre de alirnty 
Ne avengear dell juo enemi^ 

Loz dlfin qid es Fancies^ id hs fefon morh\ 

When a man will neither curie, nor iWcar, 
nor lie, 

Nor ilavj nor rob, nor mount his neighbour’s 
bed. 

Nor take fell vengeance of his enem}^, 

They hold him a Vauciois, and take his ISfe» 

This quotation has likewife its ufe, inaf- 
much as it is a proof that the reformers of all 
times have alFedled a feverity of manners. 

This jargon unhappily continued to be ufed, 
fuch as it was fpoken in Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, tUJ the Italian language, under the 
pen of Petrarch, received that force and ele- 
gance, which, far from degenerating, ffiH ac- 
quired greater perfedlion. The Italian took its 
firft form towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of good king Roger, father 
to the unfortunate Joan of Naples, Dante, the 
Florentine poet, had already adorned the l^uf- 
can tongue by his poem called Comedy ; which, 
though a whimfical performance, is fall of ma- 
ny ^firiking and natural beauties. In this work 
tSe author raifed himfelf above the bad tafte of 
his ' and his fubjedl i and we may every 

■ where 
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where find in it» pafTages written in all the pu«. 
rity and elegance of the later times, of Ariofto 
and TaiTo jj. We cannot veondex that the au« 

tbor^ 


Ij Petrarcli, Dante, Ariofto, Tairo,. 

Thefe are tlie four irioft celebrated writers that modern 
Italy hath produced. Frapclfco Pararcha born Atqizo 
In the beginning of the fourteenth century. He acquired 
fuch reputation by his poetry, that while he- led a retired 
life in the valley of Vauclufe in the neighbourhood of A- 
vignon, he, on the very fame day, received letters of invi- 
tation from the chancellor of the univerfity of Paris, and 
the foliate of Rome, defning be would come and receive 
the crown of poetry at each of thefe great theatres of leam^ 
jng. He preferred the requefo of the Romans 5 and, going 
to- Pvcm&, was crowned in the capitoi. It was the fingular 
good fortune of this writer, to be efleemed and courted by 
all the princes of his time. 

Danie was born at Florence, and fiouriihed in 

the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He compofed 3 
variety of poems, and was greatly admired for the fores of 
his genius, and the purity of ht$ fllle, 

Ludovico Arioflo, born at Reggio, immortalized bim- 
felf by his poem intituled Orlavdo Tmofo, He Kkewifs 
wrote fome fatires and comedies that have a confjderabl^ 
■fliare of merit : but his mairer-piece, Orlando, is preferred 
all over Italy to every other poem which that language has 
produced, being recited, and even fengby all ranks of people.- 
Arloflo died in the year 1533. 

’TdJJh;, defeended of the iliaflrious family of the 
^ornglam lords of Bergamo, and feverai other places, was 
born at that town in the year 1544. His genius and capa* 
■city began to Ihevv themfcives even in big tender infanGy. 
He was certainly an excellcntfcbolar, a theoIogiO:, . -philofo- 
phcT, rhetorician, criiick, and in all forts of poetry, infi- 
tiitely fiiperior to ail his cotemporaries. He was alfo, en- 
dued with every virtue of the -heart ; modell, courteous, 
brave, and generous. His epic poem intituled GienifiUmm^ 
Merata, is univerfal'ly admired, and, by feme criticks, even 
preferred to Virgifs Mmis, Balzac fays, that, if Yirgil 
hiad never appeared^ TalTo would have been the firfl poet 5 
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•thor, who was one of the chiefs of the Gibel- 
line faction, and was fe^^erely perieciited by 
pope Boniface VIIL and Charles of Valois, has 
in feveral parts of his poem, gii^en vent to the 
concern he felt for the quarrels between the 
empire and the pontificate. Permit me in this 
place to infert a weak tranllation of one of the 
pafTages in. Dante, relating to tlieie diffisntious; 
Thefe monuments of the human mind ferve to 
amufe us after a long and painful attention to 
the miferies which have diftracted the earth. 


-and that, if Taffo had not appeared, Wirgil would been 
the only poet. Boileau, who was rather a better cntick, 
had not fuch a great opinion of Taifo, if he fpoke his real 
fentiments in this line s 

St ie clinquani du Ttiffe a tout tor ds VirgUs* 

* If the former was too high a compliment^ ws ap- 
prehend, is too fevere acenfure. Certain it is, thaf, In tire 
beginning of the fsventeentli century, ail the whs of Kaly 
were divided about the poetical merits of Arioilo and TsilOt 
’and the academy della Crufea decided in favour of tl;e for- 
mer, It is very remarkable that, although TaiTo was car- 
Teffed by the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal d’Eite, Charles 
-JX* of France, and many other perfons of the fsil diHUvz.- 
tion 5 though his works were held in univerfid admiration 5 
and he was invited to receive the laurel at Rome j he la- 
boured under extreme poverty 5 inforauch that ha wrote 
a .beautiful fonnet, addrelfed to his cat, dehring that iht 
would lend him her eyes, that he might fee in the dark : 
ften ha’Vendo candele la notte per efen^vers 1 Juoi not ha- 

‘Ving,-a candle by the light of which he could write his 
verfes in the night, Befides the yerufalemg he wrote the 
poem of Rinaldoy fome tragedies, and an inhnity of other 
■works,, aad died at Rome m the year of his 
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cn vii dmts une paix profonde 
De deux Soltlls les fambeaux luire au m'^nde^ 
Qui fans fe ?iture eclalrard les humalnes^ 

Du vral devoir enfeignaient les ckemns^ 

Et nous montrment ie V Jigle Impertak 
Et de Pagmau ks droits ^ P Intervale • 

Ce terns ?dflplus^ nos Cleux out change* 
Dun des Soleils de vapeurs furcharge^ 

En s'eckappant de fa falnte carriere^ 

Voulut de P autre alforherla lumiere* 

La regie alors dcvbit confufton ; 

Et P humble agneauparut mi fier lion^- 

S 'il tout brillant de la pourpre ufurps0, 
uhit porter la hoidette P epee* 

Of old, two funs were feen to blaze 
111 peace profound with genial rays 5 
On man's bewilder’d race to fnine^ 

And point the paths to truth diVine ; 

Th’ imperial eagle’s rights to ihtew, 

And bring the lamb’s juft claims to view* 
Thofe fkies ferene are now no more ; 

One fun fiirckarg'’d with vapours hoar,, 
Launch’d from bis fphere eccentric gleams,. 
And ftriyes to drink the other’s beams. 

Wild anarchy her empire i-ears j 
A lion fierce the lamb appears,. 

In robes iifurp’d a tyrant lord 
To wield the crofier-and the iword. 

To Dante fucceeded Petrach, born in tlie 
year 1304,. in Arezzo, the country of the iD 
mom Guido Aretin^.j this poet rendered 
the Italian tongue more pure, and gave it 
all the fweetnefs of .which it vm fufeep- 
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tible. In thefe two poets, and efpecially in tlie 
latter, \¥e meet with a great number of ftrokes 
which refemble the beautiful works of the an* 
cients, and have at once all the vigour of anti- 
quity and the frefhnefs of novelty. It may ap- 
pear rafh in me to pretend to imitate this ex- 
cellent poet, but you will forgive my prefunip- 
tion, for the deiire I have to make you acquaint- 
ed as much as poSible with the nature of his 
' flile. Here 'follows nearly the beginning of his 
beautiful ode to the Fountain of Vauclufc, 
which is indeed irregular, and cooipofed by him 
in blank verfe, to avoid theconfiraint of rhime, 
but v/hich nevertheiefs is more efteemed than 
thofe of his pieces which are in rhime. 

Ckike foniaine^ ende abmlle^ onde pure^ 

Ou h 'beaute qui confmie mon cceur ; 

Setde heeaitc qm folt dans la nature^ 

Dcs feiix dll jpiir bvitah la chilcnr ; 

Jrhre keureux dontle fetdllagts 
Agite par k$ ziphirs 
La cQUvrit de fon ombrage^ 
rapelks mes Jiupirs^ 

En rapcllant fon tnmge^ 

Ornemms de ces hoi'ds & files du matin^ 

dontje fids jalonx, vommoins brillantes qifelle^ 

■ Fleurs qiictic emhelltfjaii qtiand voiis fouchtez jmi fdiu^ 
RojEgnols dont la voix ejl meins douce iA moirrs 
helle^ 

Air divenu plus pur^ adorable fejour 
hnniortaUjc par fes charmesy 
Lieux dangermx & chers^ on de fes tendt^is arnm- 
Ummur a bkjje tons mes fms ; 

Ecoute% mes derniers accens^ 

Receve% mes dernures larnuse 


Pure 
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, Pure fountain, by whofe purling fiream. 
That beauty, miftrefs of my heart. 

Whom nature form’d above the reach of .art. 
Avoids at noon the fultry beam ; 

O happy tree, whofe foliage made, 

When farm’d by Zephyr’s v/ing, 

■ . For her a cool, refrefcing fhade, 

Ye fcenes that her ador’d idea bring. 

And Vv^ake the figh that ffruggles while I ilng - 
Ye gorgeous daughters of the dewy morn. 
Who, though lefs fair than fhe, thefe meads 
adorn. 

Sweet fiowrets, oft beheld with jealous eye,' , 
While borrowing fragrance on -her breaft yo.u 
lie 5 

Ye nightingales whofe warbled ftrain 
Would emulate her fong in .vain j 
Ye breezes that more iaiutary pky, 

As o’er her charms with feather’d foot you 
ftray ; 

O bleft retreat, that ages feall revere ! 

O plain ib dreaded, yet fo dear ! 

Where love, with his all-piercing d-art, 

Flrft triumph’d o’er my captive heart 5 
Receive thefe tears, thefe notes by forrow fling, 
l¥hile death’s cold accents tremble on my 
tongue* 

Thefe little poems, which are ftiled Caozoni, 
are efteemed his mafter-pieces, his other w^'orks 
having procured him much lefs honour : here 
he has immortalized the Fountain of Vauclufe, 
his miftrefs Laura, and himfelf. Had he never 
loved, he would never have been fowell known. 
However imperfedi the above imitation may be, 
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it ferves to fhew the immenfe fiiperlorltT 
the Italians had over other nationSs and' I 
thought it much better to give .you this ilight 
idea of Petrarch’s genius, and of that fiveet^ 
nefs and melting elegance which fo much dif- 
tinguhh his writings-, than to trouble you 
with a repetition of what fo many writers 
have already related of the honours offered him 
at Paris, of thofe conferred on him at 
and of his triumph in the capitol in 1341, 
where he received that famous homage which 
the admiration of his cotemporaries paid to a 
genius then unparalelled, but which was after- 
wards furpaflTed by that of Ariofto and Tailb* 
I Ihali not however pafs over unobferved that 
bis family were banifbed from Tufcany, and 
their eftates confifcated, during tbs dilTentions 
between the Guelphs and Gibeliines 5 and that 
the people of Florence deputed Boccace to re- 
queft him in their name, to co'ms and honour 
his native country v/ith his prefence, and enjoy 
the reftitutlon of his patrimony* Greece, in 
her brtghteft ages, never gave nobler proofs, of a 
tafte and efteem for great talents* 

This Boccace fixed’ the Tufcan- language, 
and is ftill the beft mode! for exaSneis and pu- 
rity of ftik, in profe, as well as for the ntiturai 
and the narrative. The Italian tongue, thus 
rendered perfeift by thefe two writers, uiHier- 
w^ent no farther alteration, whilfi: all the other 
people of Europe, even the Greeks theinfelves^. 
have changed their idiom. 

After this there followed an uninterropted 
fucceifion of Italian poets, whofe works have- 
been all tranfmitted to pofterity,. Pulci wrote- 

after. 
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after Petrarch; Bayardo ^5 count of Scandranoj 
fucceeded Pulci ; and Arioilo furpaffed them alB 
hj the fruitfulnefs of bis Imagination* Let us. 
not forget that Petrarch and Boccace celebrated 
the unfortunate Joan of Naples, v/hofe culti- 
vated mind wasienfLule of their merit, andv/lio 
was herfsif one of their fchclars. She was at 
that time entirely devoted to the polite arts, and' 
forgot in their bofom the crimes xvhich had em- 
bittered the rncments of her iirii marriage) and 
the change which was v/rought in her rnannero 
by the cultivation of her mind, ought to have 
faved her from the tragical end which afterwardo 
befel her, , ' 

The polite arts, which are as it were linked 
hand' in hand, and generally fink and rife again 
together, iiril began in ItaJ}'' to emerge from 
barbariffn. Cimmabiief, without any aSifiance, 
became anew the inventor of painting in the 
thirteenth century, Giotto J drew pidiures 

, which 


^ He wrote the poerii csHed Orlando, upon which tfc« 
of Arioso’s Orlando Funofo was founded ; It was mo«- 
derniscd by Bemi. 

f Cimmabue was a Florentine, who Bourifhed in th« 
thirteenth century, fo much efteemed for his painting, that 
Charles I. of Naples vil: ted him at bis houfe in the fuburbs, 
whi.ch, from the great concourfe of noblemen and others 
that nuendecl him on this occafion^ acquired the name of 
li Ilcr ^-5 JIhgro, ' . ' 

He was originally a ihepherd*boy, whom Cimmabue 
found by accident in the fields, making defjgns with chan* 
■cos! on a brick. He became one of that painter’s pupils, 
and in the fequel acquired great reputation j, was patronisjed 
by pope Benedi^ XI, maintained an intimacy with Dante^^, 
has btm celebrated by Petrarche. When the pope, de- 

firessl 
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which are yet beheld with pleafure. There is 
" one piece in particular remaining of this famous 
painter, and which ^ has fmce been copied in 
Mofaic work, and reprefents the faiouriteapoftle 
walking upon the waters: it is to be feen over' 
the great door in St. Peter's at Rcme. Brunei- 
lefchi began to reform the Gothic architecture., 
and Guido of Arezzo^ had long before, name- 
ly, about the end of the eleventh century, in- 
vented notes for mufic, by which he rendered 
that art more cafy and generally known. 

We are indebted for all thefe beautiful and 
new inventions to the Italians alone. They 
called them all into life again by the foie 
ftre'ngth of their genius, before the little fcience 
which was left in Conftantinople, had ebbed 
back into Italy with'the Greek language, after 
the Ottoman conquells. Florence was at 
that time a new Athens, and, among the or 
tors who were fent from the Italian cities 
to compliment pope Boniface VIII. on his ex- 
altation to the papal chair, there were no lets 

iired to fee fomc de%tis of the FlorerAtlne painters, Giotto 
fent Mm a circle traced with his pencii, fo hsmtUvi j:nd 
perfe^, that it gave rife to the Italian proverb, ITiv // 
undo chs t 0 di Ciotto''^ literally, Thc’o art rounder than 
'Grotto’s circle. But, as Ukewife this 

adage is ufed as a comparifon of reproach. The piece merx« 
tloned by our author is called'XiZ z?^j=rv ddCimt., 

• Other wife Guido Aretinus, was a Benedi«5nne menk, 
who invented the iix notes of miUxc, u;, 4?, 

'being the initial letters of thefe words in the hymn of Sr. 
Johti : 

Ut queunt laxis, .J-amuH tiiorum, 

Mdomve fibris, SsivQ pdioti, 

Mira geflorum, • I.ahn reatum* • 

He wrote two treatifes on mufiC;, and lived In ■ tlie 
■eleventh centU'ry, 
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than eight natives of Florence. By this we 
may perceive, that we do not owe the revival 
of the polite arts to thofe who fed into Italy 
Trom Conftantinople, fincethefe fugitives.coiiM- 
at moft hut teach- the Italians the Greek Ian-,, 
guage. , 

It may appear aftonifhing that fo many great 
geniufes fiiould have arifen in Italy in the rnidft 
of diffentioBS and civil wars, and equally de- 
ftitute of protedlion and of models. But let it 
be remembered, that, among the Romans, Lu- 
cretius wrote bis beautiful poem upon natural 
bifiory, Virgil his Bucolics, and Cicero bis 
books of philofopby, in the rnidft of all the- 
horrors of civil wars. When once a language- 
begins to take a form, it becomes an inftrumeB.t 
which great artifts .iind ready prepared to their 
hands, and which they employ without con- 
cerning themfelves about who governs or dif- 
turbs the world. 

But although this light feems to have flione 
only in Italy, yet there were not wanting fome 
perlons of talents in other countries. St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard^ who’ lived, in France iza the 
twelfth century, may be confidered as men of 
great genius, kit their language was a bar- 
barous jargon, and their Latin was a tribute 
which they paid to the bad tafte of the times. 
The Latin hymns in rhime, which - were com- 
pofed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
are the very quintef&nce of barbarifm. It was, 
not thus that Horace fung the fecular games. 
The fcholaftic divinity of thofe times, which 
was the baftard offspring of the Ariftotelian. 
philofophy, badly traiiflated, and as ill underftood, 
did more injury to uaderftanding and the polite 

ftudiess 
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ftddies, than ever the Hans and Yandals had 
done. 

The polite arts were kept alive in the 
and fince the poems of the Perfian writer Sady^ 
are ftill in the mouths of Peiilans, Turksy and 
Arabians, they muft certainly have had fome 
merit. This writer was cotemporary with_ Pe- 
trarch, and equal to him in reputation. It is 
certain, that, in general, good tafte was far 
from being prevalent amoi:g the Orientals. Their 
works refemble the titles of their monarchy, 
full of high founding epithets. The fpirit of 
fiavery and fubjeciron appears to be naturally 
dafiardly, as that of liberty is nervous, and 
true greatnefs flmple. The Orientals have no 
delicacy, becaufe thek women are excluded 
from fociety. They have no order or method, 
becaufe every one gives a loofe to his imagina- 
tion in that folitude in which they pafs the 
greater part of their lives, and the imagination 
of itfelf is always unruly. They have likewife 
been always Grangers to true eloqence, fich as 
that of Cicero and Demofthenes* For whom 
load an eaftern: orator i^--..pepfuaxkJ 
Slaves. And yet they have, foveral bright gleami 
of fcientific light : they paint in fpeech ; and 
although their figures are frequently gigantic 
and incoherent, they flill partake fomewhat of 
thefublime. You may perhaps not be difpleafed 
to fee again in this place a pafiage from Sady, 
which I. formerly tranflated into blank verfe, 
and which bears a ftrong refemblance to fome 
paflages in the Hebrew poets. It is a deferip- 
tion of the power of God, a common-place 
fubj eel without doubt, but which may ferve to- 
five.you^an idea of the Perfian geniuL 


E 
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// jhk dUrlnS'Lme/tt ce qui ne fut ja?nah, 

Dc .ce quon dsnU^id point fon GreiUe ejl remplie* 
Prin^g^ ii Pa pas hfom quofz k fir^ae a genoux^ 
Juge^ il Pa pas hejhin que fa Lot foii ecritt^ ' 

De fPierncl hitrin ds faprevyion 

11 a trad nss traits dans h Jeln de nos merest 

De ra^irors au couehani il ports Je Solell^ 

Iljmg ds tpMs les sasiffh des mcntagnes^ 

II ps'eni deux goutes Peaii \ de Puns il fmt tm 
homns^ 

Do r autre U arrondit la perh au fond des mers^ 
Lhrs m fen ds fa vsix fut fire du neant, 

^di I parky & dam V Infant l-Unlvers vareninr 
Dans It’S hjiienfith de 1 efface & du vuide 5 

par & P'Univsrs repajfe en un clmdlml 
Des ahrmes du rhn dans hsplaines de fJtrs* 

He knows diftindJy what is yet to come. 

His ear is filfd with founds as yet unfofmy.. 
Sovereign of al]> he afks no bended knee. 
Immortal judge, he needs no written law. 

By the eternal fullnefs of his forefight. 

As v/ith a ready pencil, he has traced 
The infant-features in the mother^s womb. 

By him condu<3:ed through his bright career^ 
Safely the fun journeys from eaft to weft. 

He fow's the flinty bofoms of the hills 
XVith the rich ruby, and the fapphire blue. 

Two drop of water, in his plaftic hand; 

Take different forms, as fiiit his high behefir; ■ 
This breathes a man; that, finking to the deept. 
Rounds in its oozy bed an orient pearl. 

Creation at his bidding rofe to light. 

And fhall, if he commands, - again retire 

Back,, 
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Back to th’ immenfe vacuity of fpace i 
Of if he fpeaks, lo ! quicker than the wore!, 
Th^ obedient uuiverfe once more fliarts forth. 
From deepeil: chaos, to the realms of being. 

If the belles lettres were thus cultivated^ on 
the banks of the Tygris and Euphrates, it is 
a certain proof that the other arts which inlnif- 
ter to our pleafurcs were likev/ife very ‘v/ell 
known. The fuperfiulties of life fellow only 
after the knowledge of the neceffaries : tnit this 
was ftill wanting almoft throughout Europe. 
What did they know in Germany, France, 
England, Spain, and the northern parts of 
Lombardy ? Nothing but barbarous and feudal 
cufloms,equalIy titmultuous and uncertain, duels, 
tournaments, fcholaftic divinity, and magic. 

They ftill celebrated in feveral churches the 
feftival of the.afs, and that of the innocents and 
fools. An afs was brought; before the altar, 
and the people fung the following anthem to 
him : Amen, Amen, Afine; eh, eh, eb, Mr. 
Afs ! eh, eh, eh, - Mr. Afsd' A company of 
fools marched at head of every proceffion, 
in plaited gowtrs, hung round with bells and 
baubles s and this fafhion is fair kept up in 
feme towns of the Low Countries, and in Ger- 
many. As to our northern nations, all their 
literature confifted in certain farces, writtcji 
and exhibited in the vulgar tongue, with the 
titles of the Foolifli Mother, the Prince of 
Fools, &c. ; 

Nothing was to be heard, but fiories ofreve- 
■'lation, people poflelTed. by evil fpirks and fafei- 
nations ; and to fuch lengths did the prejudices 
times carry men, that Pliilip III/s 

queen 
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queen being accufed of adultery, the king her 
hiiiband fen t to confult a beguine*, to know 
whether his wife was guilty or innocent* The 
■children of Philip the Fair entered into an -affo- 
ciatioii in writing, by which they engaged mu« 
tually to defend each other againll: any one who 
fliould attempt to defiroy them by magic. There 
was a decree of parliament, condemning a wo- 
man to be burnt for a witch who was accufed 
of having entered into compadt with the devil, 
in favour of Pwobert of Artois. The diforder of 
Charles VL was attributed to magic,- and a 
fiippofed conjurer was fent, for to cure him. 
The princets of Glocefter in England was con- 
demned to do pennance in toe porch- of St- 
PauFs church; and a baronefs f of the fame 
kingdom, her fuppofed accomplice, was burnt 
alive for a witch. 

If the moft confiderable perfonages of the 
kingdoms of Europe fell vidims to thefe cruel- 
ties, which were the offspring of credulity, we 
may eafily fuppofe what private perfoas were 
fubjeS to. But thefe were flight evils. 

In German}^ France, Spain, and even in 
Italy, except in the large, trading cities, they 
were entirely deftitiite of any form of civil go- 
vernment : the walled towns in Germany , and 
France were all lacked daring the civil wars: 
the Greek empire, was over-run by the Turks : 

Spain 


* Begwssies, a fort of .nuns, • 

f This baronefs was no other than Margery Gurdem^tmjj 
caHed by Speed, in his chronicle, a witch of Ey In Solfolk, 
who was burned in Smlthfieid. This a^air, however, ou^ht 
not to be imputed to the fuperftition of the age ; but to 
the mialice of the duke of Giooefter’s enemies* 
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Spain was ftill divided between the Ch rill Ian* 
and the Mahometan Moors, and each fide \rm 
frequently torn in pieces by its own inteidina 
commotions. At length, in the reign of Phi- 
lip of Valois, Edward III. Lewis of Bavaria^ 
and pope Clement VI, a general plague iwcpt 
away thofe who had efcaped the iword and 
the miferies of their country. 

Immediately preceding thefc times of the 
fourteenth century, our Europe was, as we 
have already feen, depopulated and impoveriflied 
by the crufades. If we go back from thefe 
crufades, to the times which foUow^ed after the 
.death of Charlemagne, we fliall find them not 
Jefs unhappy,, and ftill more ignorant. ■ The 
comparifon of thofe ages with our own fliould 
fill us with a due fenfe of the happinsfs wc now 
enjoy, notwithftanding the almofl invincible 
propenfity we have to admire and praife the pafi: 
.at the expence of the prefent. 

But we muft not believe that all was alike fa- 
vage. There were fevex*al great examples of 
virtue in all ftations, on the throne and in the 
, cloifter, among the fwordfmen and with the 
priefts. But neither a St, Lewis noraSt. Ferdinand 
could heal the wounds of human-kind. The 
long difpute between the emperors and the 
popes, the obftinate Hand made by the Roman 
liberty againftthe power of the German Csefars 
and that of the Roman pontiffs, the frequent 
fchifms, and at length the great fchifm of the 
Weft, would not permit thofe popes, eleS'ed 
in the mldft of tumults, to' exercife thofe 
virtues which more happy and peaceable times 
might have probably in fpired them with 5 and in- 
di^d: might it not be poiBWe for the general de- 
^ ; .pravity 
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gravity of manners to extend its influence even 
to them ? Every man is formed by the age he 
lives ifij and few are there who can rife above 
the manners of the times. The wicked acHons 
v/hich many of the popes were drawn to com- 
mit, and the fcandalous lives they led upon the 
authority of general example, are things which 
can never be buried in oblivion. But of v/hat 
fervice is it to fer forth their vices and their 
difafters ? To firew how happy Rome has been^ 
fmce decency and tranquility have reigned within 
her walls ; and what more defirable fruit can 
we reap from all the viciflitudes we meet v^^ith 
in this general hlftory than the convicbion that 
every nation has alv/ays been unhappy till the 
laws and the legiflative powder w^ere eftabiiflled 
by univerfal confent 

In like manner as fome few inonarchs and 
pontiffs, worthy of better times, could not flop' 
the general torrent of diford er; fo neither could 
a few , line geniufes born in the darknefs of the 
northern nations, allure to thofe climates the 
arts and fciences. 

Charles V. king of France, who made a col- 
leclion of above nine hundred volumes,, at 
kaft a century before the Vatican ■ library was 
founded by Nicholas V. in vain eiideavoured to 
encourage learning in his kingdom. Th.e foil 
was not yet prepared for bearing, thofe exotic 
fruits. There has been a cojlcdtion of fome of 
the wretched produ&ions of thofe times : this 
is like collecling a heap of flints from the rubbiik 
of. an old houfe, when we are, furrounded by 
beautiful palaces. Chailcs was obliged to fend 
to Fifa for an aftrologer ; and Catherine the 
daughter of this aftrologer, who "wrote in 

Frerxli, 
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French, pretends that Charles cxpreffed him- 
felf thus : “ While learning is honoured in 
this kingdom it will continue to Eiit 

learning was unknown, and tafte yet more fo j 
the French having onl}^ the advantage of a 
more fliewy oiitfide than other mtlons. 

When Charles of Valois, brother to Philip, 
the Fair, went into Italy, the inhabitants of 
Lombardy, and e\’en thofe of Tufeany, took: 
the fafliions of the French- Thefs were rather 
extravagancies than fafliion* The coat 
iaced behind in the fame manner as the women's 
ftays now are, -with large hanging-down lleevcs, 
and a riding cloak that trailed upon the ground. 
The French gentlemen, however, gave a cer- 
tain 'grace, to this .odd. kind' of mafquerade, and 
juftified what Frederic IL had faid, FIaz me el 
cavalier Frmesz It would however hav e been 
much better for France had they underftood 
more of military difcipline; the kingdom would 
not then have fallen a prey to a foreign power, 
as it did under the reign of Philip of Valois, 
John, and Charles VL Bat how happened it 
that the Engliflx werefo much better verfed in 
martial difeipline than their neighbours ? pro- 
bably becaufe, that being frequently obliged to 
fight at a diftance from their own country, they 
found they ftood in greater need of fuch know- 
ledge 5 or rather becaufe they have a more cool 
and deliberate courage* 
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' C Hr a: P. lxx. 

liifrancliifementSj privileges ' of towns^ general 
eftates. ‘ 

F .,R0M the general anarchy of Europe^. 

and the niimberlefs difafters in which it 
was involved, arofe the ineftimable bleiiing of 
liberty, which has gradually made the impenal 
and other cities rich and fiourilhing. 

You may already have obferved, that in the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy the cities were 
aloioft all peopled with bondmen rather than 
citizens, as i.s ftili the cafe in Poland, where 
there are not above three or four cities which 
have the liberty of holding lands ^ and the in- 
habitants all belong to their lord,,: who has 
power of life and death ov^ef them. It was the 
fame in France and Germany- The emperors 
began by granting infranchifements to feveral 
cities 5 and as early as the thirteenth century 
the cities joined together for their, common de- ■ 
|bnce againft the lords of caftles who lived upon 
plunder. ■ 

Lewis the Fat, of France, followed this cx- . 
sample in the places within his domainsvia or- 
der to weakeii the lords who v/ere up in arms 
againft him. 1‘Tie lords themfelves ibid fee-, 
doms to the fmall towns which were in their 
demefnes, for money .to fupport the honour of , 
chivalry in the holy land. 

At length in iiby, pope Alexander IIL de- 
clared in the name of a council, That al! 
chriftians ought- to be exempt from fervitude/' 
'This law is alone fyfficient to render his me- 
¥oi.-nL : .D -mory 
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niory dear to the people of all nations ; as fils 
endeavours to maintain the liberty of Italy ought 
to make his name precious to the Italians. 

■ It was in virtue of this law that a long tide 
afterwards king Lewis Kutln declared in bis 
charters, that ail the bondmen then remaining 
in France ftiould be free 3 Becaufe, fays he» 
3t is the kingdom of the Franks/’ He mrh' them 
indeed pay for this freedom ; but could fudl a 
bleiling be bought too dear? 

Neverthelefs, mankind were reinflated but by . 
degrees, and vvith great difficulty, in their na- 
tural rights. Lewis Hutin could not obliu:e 
the lords his vaffals to do that for the fubjefts^s^ 
of their demefnes which he had done for” his. • 
The Imfbandmen, and even the burghers re- 
mained for a long time a powerful body of men, 
wholly attached to tillage, as they ffili are in 
many provinces in Germany : and it wms not 
till the reign of Charles ViL that fervitude was 
entirely abolifhed in France, by the weaknin^r 
of the power of the lords. The Englilli con- 
tributed greatly to this happy change, by brino;-. 
ing over with them that fpirit of freedom whidi 
is their difringiiiihing charadler 

Even before the time ofLewis Hutin, thekings 
of France had ennobled fomeciti^ens. Philip rhg 
'Bold, fon to St. Lewis, ennobled Raoul, corn- 
mymly called Raoul the Goidfiuith 3 not from 
his being an artificer, for then his nobility 
would have been ridiculous, but as being the 
keeper of the king s money 5 for cafh-keepers 
were generally called goldfmiths, as they ftiil 


... t rsign the people of England themfelves wer® 

huh bet ter than Haves : the barons only were £ree» ■ 

5 -are 
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sare in Londoiij where they have retained many 
of the antient cuftoms of France. 

The corporations of towns were firfi: ad* 
mitted in France into the general affembly of 
the eftates by Philip the Fair, in -1301: thefe 
aflemblies then held the place of the antient 
parliaments of the nation, formerly compofed 
of lords and prelates. The third eftate gave 
“their advice in the form of a| petidoii, which 
was prefented upon the knee ; and the caflam 
is ftlll kept up for the third eftate to add refs- 
the king cn one knee in the fame manner as 
the lawyers do at a bed of juftice. The iirft 
, general affembly of the -eftates was held to op- 
pofe the pretenfions of pope Boniface VIIL 
it muib be acknov/Iedged that it was a melaii- 
dioly circumftance for human nature, that there 
were but two orders in the Itate, the one com- 
pofed of the lords of fiefs, who did not make 
the five thoufandthpart of the nation ; and the 
other of the clergy, who were Hill an inferior 
number, and who from the nature of their holy 
inftitution were defeined to a fuperior funftion, 
entirely foreign to temporal matters. The 
body of the nation had been all along reckoned 
for nothing. This was one of the true caufes 
of the languid fiate of the kingdom of France, 
by fuppreffing of all induftry. . Had the body cf 
the itate in England and Holland been com- 
pofed only of fecular and ecclefiaftlcal barons, 
thofe people would never .during the war in 
1701 have held the balance of Europe in their 
own hands* 

Philip the Fair, who has been reproached 
for his male pradices with refpeft to the coin, 
his perfecution of the knights templars, and 
JD 2 p.€rhaps 
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perhaps a toQ* bitter animofity to pope EonlfaGC 
VIIL and his memory, did great fervice to the 
-fiation, in calling the third eftate to the general 
affemblies of France. 

The houfe ofcommons in England" began to be 
‘formed about this time, and grew into great credit 
in 1300. Thus the chaos of government be- 
„gan to be cleared up almoft every where, by 
■the very misfortunes which the feudai go^ 
vernment had every where occafioned. But 
.although the people thus refumed their liberties, 
and the enjoyment of fo many privileges, it was 
a conhderable time before they were able to 
-emerge from the barbarifm and brutality ta 
which they had been reduced, and which is 
^^the confequence of alongftateof flavery* They 
■were now indeed free, and were looked upon 
;as men ’5 but ftill they became neither more ci- 
vilized nor more induilrious. The bloody warn 
of Edward IIL and Hetiry V, plunged th.e 
.people of Eratice into a ftate worfe than flavery-; 
and they did not begin to recover themfelves 
..again till the reign of Charles VIL TheEnglHk 
.people w’ere not rnucE happier after the death 
of Henry T. Tbpf^in. ^Germany w^ere in a 
‘‘better fituatioii d.', dA^.the reigns of the em- 
perors Winceilafls^nd-Sigifmund, becaufe the 
imperial cities had-.t&lteci^uired a degree of 
credit -and powers,’^ ' ■ 


char 
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T he third' efcate was of no other ufe irn 
the general aflembly of the eftates held' 
by Philip of Valoisj in 1345, than to giv.e its 
Gonfent to the firfi: impofitionofaids andgabelles : 
but ir is certain, that if the eftates had been af- 
feiTibled more frequently in France, they would;- 
have acquired more authority;. foi“ under the 
adiniiiiftratiou. of this fame Philip of Valois,, 
v/hich became odious, by the bad ftate of the' 
coin, and greatly difcredited by its misfortunes, 
the eftates in .1355 of themfelves appointed 
commiiTioners from the three orders to colledf the 
monies they had granted the king. Tnofe who : 
give what they pleafe, and as they pleafe, are 
certainly iharers. in- the fovereign authority.. 
It was for this reafon that the kings convoked- 
thefe affemblies as feldom as poftible, and only 
when they could not difpenfe with it. Thus- 
from the nation being fo little accuftomed to ex« 
amine into its wants, its refources, and its 
ftrength, the general eftates^ were wanting in 
that fpirit of connexion, and the. knowledge of 
bufmefs which fettled and regular bodies have.. 
Being called together only .at long intervals, 
they were obliged to enquire of each other 
concerning the laws and cuftoms, in, ftead of, 
proceeding to fettle them ; and were in a con- 
tinual ftate of furprize and uncertainty. The 
parliaments of England have taken greater pre- 
rogatives to themfelves,. and have, eftabliftied' 
aaid iaaint:aiaed.,themfelves in .the right of be- 
J) ^ 
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ing the natural " reprefentatives of the nation > 
.This alone may fliev/ us the difterence between* 
■|]>e4wo^ people both fet out upon the fame 
priiiciplesVia'nd yet the 'form cf their govern- 
■'ment is now 'Entirely dilfercnt. At that time 
it was e:<a£xly the fame. The eitates cf Arra- 
gon, thefe or ilungary, and the German diets 
have likewife very great privileges. 

ITe general ftates of France^ or rather of 
. that part of Frrmce which fought for the law- 
ful fovereiga Charles VII. againif the uilirper 
Henry V. gencroufly granted their royal mafter 
a general tax in 14265 in the very height of 
' the vvar,. and in a. time of great fcarcityj when 
they were apprehenfive that the hinds muft have 
lain uncultivated for want of men. This tax 
has fince become perpetual. The kings before 
them were wroiit to live upon their own de« 
inefnes : but Charles VIL had loft almoft all 
his ; and had it not been for the brave warriors 
who facrificed themfelves for him and for their 
country,, and for his conftabie the count de 
Richemont, by whom he was wholly direefed^^, 

’ he muft have been loft himfelf. 

Soon afterwards the hufbandmen who had 
hitherto paid taxes to their lords w^hofe band- 
men they were, now paid this tribute only to 
the king, whofe fubjedls they were ^ not but 
that the kings of France had even before the 
time of St. Cewis raifed taxes in the lands be- 
longing to the royal patrimony. We know of 
the tax of bread and wine paid at firft in kind, 
and afterwards in money. The French term 
tal/Uy (or tax,) came from the cuftom the 
collediors had of marking upon a froall wooden 
tally thedums paid by the perfons aflelied s for 
'• ’ ' very 
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very few of the common people knew how to 
•vyrite.. The very cuftoms of the towns were 
not in writing; and this fame Charles VIL 
was the firft who ordered them to be enrolled 
in 14545 when he had reftored peace and a po- 
lice to his kingdom, of which it had been ib 
long deprived, and when ib long a feries of 
misfortunes had given rife to a new form of 
government. 

Here then I confider In genera! the fate of 
the people rather than the revolutions of king- 
doms. Mankind fhould be the chief objedt of 
our attention in hiftory ; and here it is that 
every writer ought to fay ho 7 m fum : but moit 
of our hlftorians have bufied themfelves rather 
in deferiptions of battles. 

There was yet another thing which difiurbed 
the public order and tranquility of Europe, and 
injured the fortunes of private families ; this was 
the adulteration of the coin. Every lord joined, 
money, and changed at pleafure the nominal 
value'and weight; thus doing himfelr a lailiag 
prejudice for the fake of a temporary advantage'. 
The neceffity ofthe times bad obliged the kings 
to fet this fatal example. I, have already re- 
marked that the gold fpecieof one part of Eu- 
rope, and ei|)ecialiy of France, had beeii fwal- 
iovved up in Afia and Africa in the unfortunate 
projects of the crufades. It was neceffary there- 
fore io, a time of need, to increafe the numerical 
value of the money. In the time of Charles 
V. after he had reduced his kingdom to obe- 
dience, the livre was w^orth feven numerical 
livres ; under Charlemagne it was of the real 
weight of one pound. The livre of Charles V. 
then was in fact but the feventh part of the old 
D 4 . livre I 
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livre ; therefore the income of a fomily which 
conUftcd in rent-charge, an infec?fi'm ent, or dues 
payable in filver, was by this means reduced to 
the feventh part of its original value* 

Wc may judge from a ftil! more ftriking ex- 
ample of the fniall quantity of money that was 

■ circulating in fcch a kingdom as France, This 
fame Charles V, declared the children of France 
entitled to an appanage of twelve thoufand 
livrcs prr thefe twelve thoufand livres are 

■ worth at prefent no more than twenty-four 
tbouland livres. How poor a provifion for a 
king’s Ton ! the fcardty of fpecie was equally 
great in Germany, Spain, and England. 

King Edward III. was the firft who. ftrucfc 
gold coin* Let it be confidered that the Ro- 
mans had no gold coin till , fix hundred and 
fifty years after the founding of their republic. 

. The whole revenues of Henry V. did not 
amount to more that fifty-fix thoufand pounds 
ilerling, which is about twelve hundred thou- 
fsnd livres, of the prefent French currency j 
yet with' this trifling refource did he attempt the 
CO nqueft of France. Nay, after the battle of 
Agincourt he was obliged to return to England, 
to borrov/ money of the city of London, and 
to put every thing in pledge to raife fupplies- 
•* for carrying cii the war. A*nd in hSt his con- 
quefts were made rather with the fword than 
'with money. 

In Sweden there was in thofe times no other 
money than what was made of iron or copper. 
There was but a very fmall quantity offilver in 
Denmark, and that was brought into the country 
by the trade carried on with Lubec* 


In 
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In this general fcarcity of money, which was 
feverely felt in France after the crufades, king 
Philip the Fair not only raifed the fidfitipusand 
ideal price of fpecie, but he alfo caiifed a 
quantity of bad money to be coined, in. which 
w?s mixed an over-proportion of alloy. In a 
irordj it was a kind of counterfeit coin; and 
thefe proceedings raifed feditions among the 
people, which rendered the nation' very un- 
happy. Philip of Valois went fiill farther' than 
Philip the Fair; for he made the officers of 
bis mint fwear upon the go'pels to keep the 
fecret, and enjoined them by an ordinance to 
impofe upon the merchants, And in fuch 
manner that they may not difeover that there 
is any alteration in. the. weight/’ Thefe are 
his own words. But how could he flatter hira- 
felf that this piece of injufike would remain 
•concealed ? and what times vyere thofe in'which 
they were forced to have recourfe to fuch arti- 
fices ! times in which almoft all the lords, of 
fiefs fmee the reign of St. .'Lewis had followed 
the fame practices, for triiich Philip the Fair 
and ^n‘lip of Valois were fo much blamed. 
The hVench lords fold the king their right of 
coinage ; but thofe in, Germany have ^ ftiil pre- 
ferved theirs: this has fpmedmes given rife to 
great abufes, but not fo univerfer nor fo fiital as. 
thofe in France, 
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CHAP. LXXIL 

Of the Parliament dll the Reign of 
Charles VIL 

P hilip the Fair, who was the caufe of fo 
many evils, by adulterating the good coin 
of St, Lewis, did the ftate great fervice in cal- 
ling to the general affembly of the nation the 
citizensj.who are in faft the body of the nation ; 
nor did he procure it a lefs advantage by infti- 
tuting a fovereign court of judicature, to be 
held at Paris under the name of parliament. 

What has been hitherto wrote concerning 
the origin and nature of the parliament of 
Paris, affords but very confufed ideas of the 
matter j becaufe the change of old cuftoms into 
new is very apt to efcape the attention. One 
writer will have it, that the courts of inqueih 
and requefts exaftly reprefent the courts held 
by the antient conquerors of Gaul. Another 
pretends, that the parliament derives its right 
of judicature wholly from the ancient peers 
who were the judges of the nation ; and that 
the, parliament is called the court of peers. 

Thus much is certain, that there happened a 
very great change in the French government 
under Philip the Fair, at the beginning of the 
tburteenth century, ift. The great feudal and 
ariftocratic form of government was gradually 
und^mined in the royal demefnes. 2d. Philijp 
the Fair, almoft at the fame time ereded v/hat 
we, call the parliaments of Paris, Touloufe, and 
Normandy, and the extraordinary courts of Troy e 
as^ourts of juftice. 3d. The parliament of Paris 
' became 
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Became the mofl: confiderable on account or i s 
large extent of diifriif. 4th. Philip the Fair 
fixed its feat at Paris. And Stb-ly, it was made 
a perpetual court by Philip the Long^ and be- 
came the truftee and interpreter of the old and 
new laws, the guardian of the rights of the 
crownj and the g|g>t oracle of the nation^ 

The king’s pri^coimcil, the general eftates, 
and the parliament, were three very different 
things. The general eftates were really and 
truly the antient parliament of the whole na- 
tion; to which were added the deputies of the 
commons. 

The king’s privy council was compofed of 
fach great ofiicers of the ftate as he pleafed to 
admit, and particularly of the peers of the king- 
dom, who were all princes of the blood. And 
the court of juftice,. known by the name of 
parliamentjjiow fixed at Paris, was at firff com- 
pofed, of biftiops and knights, afliffed by others 
of the profeffed and ky clergy, who. had a 
knowledge of civil matters. 

7 'he peers had doubtlels a right to fit in 
that court, as bring the original judges of the 
nation ; but even fuppofing them not to have 
this right, it would be no lefs a high court of 
judicature: in the. fame manner as tne Imperial 
chrjnber in Germany is an high court, although 
neither the eledfors nor the other princes of the 
empire ever affifted at it; and as the council of 
Caftile is fiill a fupreme court, although the 
grandees of Spain have not the privilege of a 
feat therein. 

This parliament is not .the fame with the an- 
tient aiTemblies held in the fields in the months, 
of March and Maj^ although it ftill retains the 
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(ame name. The peers had indeed a right 
affift at thofe affemblies ; but thefe peers were 
notj as in Englandj the only nobles of the king- 
dom. They were princes who held their ho-- 
Hours from "the crown ; and w^ben any new 
peers were to be made, they could only be 
taken from amongft thefe prices. Champagne 
having ceafed to be a peerage^ wh^ui Philip 
the Fair got it in downy with hJs wiie^ he 
erected Brittany and Artois into peerages* 
Now tile fovereigns of thefe ftates certainly 
never came to try caufes in the parliament of 
Parisj although many of the bifliops did. This 
new parliament at its firft inftitution met four 
times a year. The members of this court were 
frequently changed, and were paid out of the 
king's treafury for the feats they vacated- ' 

I'hefe parliaments were called fot^ereigri 
courts, and the preildent was ftiled the fcvereigii 
of the body, which fignifies no more than the 
head or chief, as may be proved by the very 
words of an ordinance made by Philip the Fair, 
viz. That no mailer fiiall prefiime to abfent 
himfelf from the court without the permiffion 
of Ids, fovereign,” Imufl: here likewdfe obferve, 
that no one was permitted to plead by proxy, 
but w^rs to appear before the court in perfbn, un- 
Jefs the king's exprefs difpenfation firft ob- 
tained. 

If the prelates had preferved their right of 
afEfting at the fittingsof this perpetualailembly, 
it would then have become a perpetual aflerobly 
of general eftates. The bifliops were excluded 
from this affembly by Philip the Long, in 1320. 
At firft they prefided in the parliamentj and 
took place of the chaiicellor^ The firft lay maa 
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'Wlio'fate as prefident in this court by' order 
the king, in 1 320, was a count of Boulogne^ 
The gendsaien of the law had only the title 
of coanfellors till the year 1350. After that, 
mdien the civilians became prefidents, they 
wore the knights mantle, had the privileges of 
nobility, and were frequently filled chevaliers h 
or knights at law. But the nobles by 
name and arms always aiteclea to fhew” a con- 
tempt for this pacitic body of nobility. The 
delcendants of profeffors of the lav/ are to this 
day excluded from a feat in the chapters of 
Germany. It is a relick of ancient barbarity to 
annex a contemptuous idea to the niofi noble 
fun£iion of humanity that of difiributing jufiice. 

It was in this perpetual parliament v/hich ' 
fate at Paris in St. Lewises palace, that Charles 
VL held, on the twenty- third of December 
1420, that famous bed of jufiice, at which the 
king of England, Henry v . w'as prefent, v;hom 
on that occafion Charles filled his v/ell beloved 
fon Henry V. hereditary regent of the kingdom ^ 
and at the fame time the king’s own fon was 
called Charles, filling himfelf the dauphin 5 and 
all the accomplices in the murder of John the 
Fearlefs, duke of Burgundy, were declared 
guilty of high treafon, and deprived of all right 
of inheritance, which was in fad: condemning 
the dauphin without naming him* 

But what is fiill more, it is affirmed that 
in the regifters of parliament, in the year 1420, 
there is an entry, importing that the dauphin, 
(afterwards Charles VIL) having been previ- 
fummoned three times by found of triim- 
'pet to furrender himfelf in the month of Janu- 
ary, had been condemned for contumacy, and' 
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adjudged to perpetual exile, from which fen-** 
tence, adds the regifter, He appealed to God 
and his fwordf’ If this regifter is authentic, 
there was an interval of almoft a year between 
this fentence and the holding the bed of juftice, 
which afterwards confirmed but too ftronglj 
this fatal decree. It is however not at all fur- 
prifing that they iffued fuch an arret ; for Philip 
drike of Burgundy, fon to the murdered duke,. 
W’as all-powerful in Paris, and the dauphin's 
mother was become an implacable enemy to 
her own fon ; the king had loft his reafon, and 
was in the hand of ftrangers 5 and, in fhort, the 
dauphin had puniflied one crime, by another 
ftill more horrible 5 for he had caufed his 
relation, John of Burgundy, to be aflaffinated 
in his own prefence, after having drawn him 
thither upon the faith of the moft folemn oaths. 
We fiiould likewife confider what the temper 
of the times then were. This fame Henry T. 
king of England and regent of France, had been 
imprifoned at London, while prince of Wales, 
by the foie authority of a common judge, whom 
he had ftriick in open court while in the ex- 
ecution of his office. 

This century likewife furnifhes us with aiio*- 
ther ffiocking inftance ofjuftice, carried even 
to a degree of horror-. A ban of Croatia con- 
demned Elizabeth queen, regent of Hungary to 
be drowned for being concerned in the murder 
of Charles de Durazzo, king of Naples. 

Llie fentence of the parliament againft the 
dauphin was of another kind it was only 
: an inftrument afting under a fuperior power. 
They did not proceed againft John duke of 
Burgundy till he aflaiSaated the duke of Or- 
f , ■ leans. 
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leansj and then it was only to reveaige the mur- 
der of a murderer. 

In reading the deplorable hiftoiy of thofe 
timesj we are to recolle<3:5 that after the famous 
treaty of Troyesy which gave the kingdom of 
France to Henry V. of England, there were 
two parliaments in the kingdom aiTembled ?.t 
the fame time, as again happened near three 
hundred years afterwards in the time of the 
league ; but during the fiibverfion of the go- 
vernment under Charles VL there were two 
kings, two queens, two parliaments, two uni- 
verities of Paris, and each fide had its marechals 
and great officers of ftate. 

I muft obferve furthermore, that in thefe 
times when a peer of the kingdom was to be 
tried, the king was obliged to prefide in perfon 
at the trial. Charles VIL in the laft year of 
his reign, did, in compliance with this cuffiom, 
fit as '"prefident of the judges who condemned 
the duke of Alen^on ; a cuftom which after- 
wards came to be looked upon as derogatory to 
juftice and the royal dignity, fince the prefence 
of the fovereign might feem to influence the 
votes ; and that in acn'minal affair, that prefence 
which ought only to be the difpenfer of grace 
and favours, might be obliged to become the in- 
flidler of pimifliments. 

Laftly, I fiiall remark, that, in the trial of a 
peer, it was neceffary, that the whole body of 
peers fhould be affembled, as being his natural 
judges. To thefe Charles VIL in the affair of 
the duke of Alenjon, added the great officers 
of the crown. He did ffill more j for he ad-^ 
mitted into this aflembly the treafurers of 
France, and the lay-deputies of the parliament. 

Thus 
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Thus do all things change | and the hiftory of 
cuftoms, lawsj and privileges^ is In many coun- 
tries, and efpeciaily in France, only a moving 
picture. 

It is therefore an id!-:: projed, and an un- 
grateful ta&, to endeavour to refer^ every thing 
to antient cuftoms, or to fix that wheel which 
time is eternally whiiiing round, with an irre- 
fifiible motion. To v/hat sera niuft we go 
back ? To that when me word parliament ilg- 
nified an afic' biy of the leaders of the Franks, 
who met together on the firft day of March, 
to fettle the diviuon of fpolls ? Or to that 
in which all the biihops had a right to fit in a 
court of juftice, known alfo by the name of 
parliament ? Or to the times when the barons 
held the commons in a ftate of flavery r To 
what age, I fay, or what laws, mufi we go 
back ? What cuftom muft w'e abide by r A ci- 
tizen of Rome might, with as great certaintj;, 
afk a pope for the tame confuls, the fame tri- 
bunes, the fame fenate, and the fame corn! das 5 
nay, for the very felf-fame form of government 
which prevailed in the antient Roman republic ; 
or a citizen of Athens demand of the fultin 
the ancient areopagus, and afiemfalies of the 
people. 


©HAP. 
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, C B A R LXXIIL 

Of the Council- of Basil, held in the Time 
of CHARLES VIL 

W HAT the general eftates are to kings, 
fach are councils to the popes : but 
thofe things which have the neareft refemblance 
each other frequently differ the moff. In 
thofe monarchies where the republican fpirit 
was the moft prevalent, the eftates never thought 
themfelves fuperior to their kings j although 
they may have depofed them in a time of ur- 
gent iieceffity and diforder. The electors who 
depofed the emperor Winceflaus never looked ' 
upon themfelves as fuperior to an- emperor in 
poffeiEon of the royd authority. The eortes 
of Arragon told the king whom they eleSed, 
Nos que valemos tanto co.mo vos, y que po- 
demos mas que vos ^ bat when the king vras 
crowned, they no longer exprefled themfelves 
ill that manner, nor pretended, to be fuperior 
to the perfon whom they had made maffer over 
them f. 


^ ?. We who are as ,^ood' as yourfelf, and can dn 
more than yon- See. Chap. LII. Vol. IL 
f The ilates as reprefen tatives of, and truftees for the 
people, can never exert more power than is veiled in 
them by their confUtticnts, and this is. always limited to the-, 
prefervation of the piefent connitutioo- But in cafes of 
emergency, fhould it ever become necelTary to facrihce tbs 
prince to the prefervation of the community, the nation 
muH go hack to the hrH principles of fociety, and the ma-* 
Jority of mdividaals concur in his depoEtion* 


But 
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But It is not the fame with an aflembly of 
byfliops of a number of churches equally inde* 
pendeiitj as it is with the body of a monarchical 
ftate. This body has a fovereign, and the 
churches have only one chief metropolitan. But 
matters ofreligion, and the doctrine and dif- 
cipline of the church, can never be fubjeci to 
the decifion of a itngie perfon^ in ccntradiction 
to the v/hole world beiides. The councils there- 
fore are fuperior to the popes, in the fame fenle 
as the opinions of a thoulknd perlbns ought to 
be deemed fuperior to that of a fingle one. It 
remains then to know whether tiieie councils 
have the fame right of depofing the head of the 
church, as the diets of Poland and the electors 
of the Germanic empire have ofdepofina' their 
fovereign. 

This is one of thofe -...meflions which is to 
be decided only by the argument a fortiori. If, 
on , the one hand, a fimpls provindal fvnr d has 
a power of divefling a common bifhop of his 
dignities^ by a much ilTonger reafon, can the 
aflembly of the whole chriiiian world degrade 
the biiliop of E.ome, But again, on the other 
hand, this WIliop is a foyereign prince, “and did 
..not receive his dignity from a council : how 
then can the councils pretend to take it froin 
him, eipecialiy if his own fubjecis are fetisfied 
with, his ad miniftration ? It would be in vain 
for all the bifliops of the world to depofe from 
his epifcopal funffion an eccleiiaftical eleSor, 
with whom the empire, and his own eleftorate 
were fatisfied : he would ftill continue to be 
^an eledior, and enjoy all his rights as. fuch i 
juft as a king, excommunicated by tcchfir 
afiical cenfure, would, if mafter in his king- 
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JtingdoiBj continue to be the fovereign of that 

*^°The council of Conflance depofed the fove- 
reio-n of Rome, becaufe the people of Rome 
neither would nor could oppofe its ' 

The council of Bafil, which pretended ten years 
afterwards to follow the fame examp e, gave a 
proof how little example is to be relied upon 
Ld how areatly affairs., which are ieemint,ly 
■ alike, maf differ; and alfo, that what may be 
a great and exemplary boldneiS at one ti > 
may appear rafh and weak at anothei. 

The council* of Bafil was only a prolonga.. 
tion of feveral others, proclaimed by pope ar 
tinV. at dift'erent times, at Pavia and at si- 
enna. But as foon as pope Eugemus I V . was 
eleaed, in 1431, the fathers began, H ^ 
daring, that the pope had neither the iig 
diffolving their affembl.y, nor yet of removing 
its feat ; and that he was fubjed to them, under 
pain of punifhment. Pope Eugemus imme- 
diately, upon this declaration, ordered the coun 

cil to 'be diffolved. There feems to nave been 
; more zeal than prudence m 
taken by the fathers, and a zeal that i © 
had fatal confequenres.^ , 

The emperor Sigifmund, who 
reigning, was not mafter of the 
genius, as he had been of that of 
He therefore kept fair at once with both pope 
Sd council. This fcandalous w^J^g 

a long time confined to negotiations, , 

■ both the whole eaftern and weftern churches 
wem made parties. The Greek -Pim wa^no 
longer in a condition to make head ag _ ^ 
Turk, without the affiftance of the Latin pnn 
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ces. It was neceHkry therefore for the Greek 
churchj if it 'was defirous of obtaining this 
%veak: fupport, to fubmlt to that of Some : but 
it was far from entertaining fuch a thought | 
and the more prejEog the danger grew^ the 
more ohftinatewere the Greeks. But the em- 
peror John PaleoIoguSj who was principall]/ 
affe&d by this danger^ con fen ted out cfpolicy^, 
to that' which his clergy refufed through obiti- 
nacy^ and was ready to grant every things pro- 
idded he might but obtain fome affiftance. Ke 
therefore add refled hioifelfj at the fame 
to the pope and to the coimcil^ who each of 
them difpiited the honour of humbling the 
Greeks, John fent ambafiaSors to Bafih v/here 
the pope, had fome. partifans of greater abiiiries- 
.than the reft of the fathei's. The council had de- 
creed that a fum of money fhouid be fent to the- 
emperor^ with a few galleys to bring him over 
to Italy; and that he fhouid have reception in- 
the city of Bafil. The pope’s- emilTaries pri- 
vately framed. another, decree,, by which it was 
declared, in the name of the council, that they 
would receive the emperor in Florence, whither 
the pope would caufe the .affembly to be re- 
moved : they likewife found means to open the 
lock of the caipcet in which the feal of the coun- 
. cii was kept, with which they fealed this de- 
, cree, io oppofite to the true one made by the 
coux3ci], to which they figned the names of the, 
fathers. This Italian trick fucceeded ; ^nd it 
was plain, that after this the pope would have 
the advantage In every thing over the council* 
This allembly had no chief capable of unit- . 
ing them, and crufeing the pope, as that of 
Conftance had* IN either had it any determi- 
- ^ mtef- 
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^Bate point in view; bat aSed with fo littlepru- 
•denccj that, in a memorial which the fathers 
delivered to the Greek ambafllidors, they de-» 
dared, that having already deftroyed the here- 
"fy of the HuiEtes, they were now going lo de- 
ftroy the herefy of the Greek church* The 
pope, on the contrary, was more artful, and ma- 
naged the negotiation' on his fide with moread- 
drefs ; he breathed nothing but brotherly love 
and union, and never fpoke of the Greeks but 
in the gentleft terms. Eugenius was a perfon 
of great prudence ; he had appeafed the troubles 
in Rome, and was become very powerful. He 
took care to have his galleys ready before thofe 
of the council. 

The emperor embarked at the pope’s ex- 
.pence, taking with him his patriarch, and a 
few chofen billiops, who were willing to re- 
nounce all the tenets of the Greek church for 
the interelT: of their country. The pope re- 
ceived them at Ferrara ; and the emperor and 
his biChops, in the midft of their real fubmif- 
fioii, preferved in appearance the imperial ma- 
jefiy, and the dignity of the Greek churchy 
No. one of them kiffed the pope’s feet; but,> 
after fome few altercations about the filkque pro-* 
csJJU^ which had for a long time been added by 
the church of Rome to the antient homily, the 
unleavened bread, and the dodlr-ine of purga- 
tory, they conformed to all the Romifh tenets. 

Ifhe pope now removed his council to Fer- 
rara in Florence ; and here it was that the de^ 
juries of the Greek church admitted the doc- 
trine of purgatory. In this council it was de- 
termined, that the Holy .Ghoft ptoceedsfrom 
the father and the fan by the produdion of 

^iratim ; 
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JpWathn \ that the father' communicates the 
whole of his divine eflence to the £0115 except-, 
ing only his fatherhood \ and that the produdfivc 
power is given to the Son from all eternity/^ 

ht length the Greek emperor, with his pa- 
triarch, and almofl: all the ether prelates, liib- 
fcribed at Florence to the long difputed point of 
the primacy of the bifhop of Rome. 

This union of the Latins and Greeks was 
indeed but tranfltory. The whole Greek church 
difowned wdiat had been done; but ilill the 
pope's vicPccry was no lefs glorious, and never 
had any pontilF before him the appearance of 
enjoying fo complete a triumph* 

At the the very time time that he Vv^as ren- 
dering this efiential fervice to the Latins, and 
putting an end, as far as in him lay, to the 
ichifm- between theeaftern and weftern churches, 
he was by the council of Bafil depofed from the 
pontificate, and declared A rebel, a 
^'^^9 limonifl:, a fchifmatic, a heretic, and 
guilty of perjury.'^ 

If we judge of this council from this decree, 
it will appear no better than a company of 
fadhoiis fpirits : but if we confider the excel! exit 
rules for difcipline which it inftituted, it will 
then appear an alTembly of the wifeft men ; and 
for this reafon, that pailion had no part in its 
regulations, but was confined wholly to the de- 
pofition of Eugenius. The moft auguft body, 
when led away by fafiion,. ahvays cos^mits 
greater faults than a fingle perfon. Charles 
V IL’s council in France adopted the prudent 
regulations of this council, and rejected that 
decree which bad been dictated by the fpirit of 
party. 


Theft 
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Thefe were the regiiJatiofis which ferved to 
#ompofe the pragmatic fanciion, which has 
been fo long the darling of the people of France^,, 
that made by St. Lewis being no longer in 
force. The cuftoms which they had vainly at- 
tempted to renew in France were utterly abo- 
Hilled by the addrefs of the Romans* They 
were now eftablilhed by this famous pragmatic 
fandlion. The eledtions made by the clergy^ 
v/lth the approbation of the king, were^ con- 
firmed 5 the cuftom of annates was declared 
fimony, and refervations and reverfions had in 
• execration. But, on the one hand, they never 
ventured to do all that they might, and, on the 
other band, they never did what they ought to 
have done. This celebrated law, by which the 
liberties of the Galilean church are fecured, 
allows of a final appeakto the pope, who in 
that cafe may depute judges to prefide in all 
eccIefiafHcal cau fes, which might eafiiy be com- 
promifed by the bifliops of the country. This 
was . in fome meafure acknowledging the pope 
for mailer : and at the fame time that this prag- 
matic law confers on him the chief of all pre- 
rogatives, it forbids him to make any more 
than twenty-four cardinals, with juft as much 
reafon as the pope would have to limit the num- 
ber of dukes and peers of France, and gran- 
dees of Spasm Thus the whole is a contra- 
didiion. 

The regulations eftabliflied by this council, 
alfo gave rife to the Germanic concordate ; but 
the pragmatic law has beenaboliihed in France, 
and the Germanic concordate fttll continues in 
force, as indeed all the German cuftoms have 
done* The ekdiion of preiates^ the iuvefti- 

tures 
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tiires of princes, the privileges of towns, right% 
rank* and order of precedency, are almoft alift' 
the lame as they originally were. On the con* 
trary, there are none of the cuftoros of Charlen 
VII, now remaining in France. 

The council of Bali! having in vain depofed. 
a pope, who on account of his worth and abilities 
continued to be acknowledged by all Europe, af- 
terwards fet up in oppolition to him a mere phan- 
tom. This was Amadeus VIIL duke of Savoy, 
who was the firft of his family who had born the 
title cf duke, and afterwards turned hermit at 
Ripaille from a motive of devotion which 
Poggio is far from thinking real. Be that as it 
may, his devotion could not hold out agaiiift 
the temptation of being made pope. Accord- 
ingly he wa$ declared fupreme pontiff, thought 
a layman j but that wl^ch had occahoned a vio- 
lent ichifm, and the moil: bloody wars in the 
time of Urban VL now only produced a few 
ecclefiafticai difputes, bulls, cenfures, mutual 
excommunications, and violeait inveciives : for^ 
as the council had called Eugenius fimonift, 
fchifinatic, heretic, and perjured, Eugeiiius''$ 
fccretary returned the abide, by ftiling the fa- 
thers fools, madmen, and barbarians I and 
Amadeus, Cerberus ami Antichriil:, In foe, 
in the papacy of Nicholas V. this council dif- 
perfed gradually of itfdf j and this pope-herniir, 
duke of Savoy, contented himfelf with a cardi- 
nal’s flat, and left the church in its ufual 
tranquility. 


^ A little town, in Savoy, now famous for its Carth^^- 
■ fi^%'.monailery, :built by this- Amadeiis, when he laid down 
the dipdty^ . . . ■ 
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Upon the whole, this council is a proof how 
greatly affairs change with the times.-- T’he 
fathers of the council of Conftance condemned 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague to the Sake, 
notvvithftanding their declaration of not adher- 
ing to the doctrine of WicldifF, and the clear 
explanation they gayOof tliereal prefence, merely 
for perfifliag in the fentiments -of Wickliff re- 
iating: to the church hierarchy and difcipliiie. 

The Huffites, in the time of the council of 
Baiil, went much greater lengths than the foun- 
ders of their fedl had done; Procopius, fur- 
named the Shaven, the famous gei-icral, and 
fucceffor of John Zifea, came to hold a di'ipu« 
taticn at this council, at the head of 200 gen- 
tlemen of his party. He maintained, among; 
■other things, that monks were an invention 
of the de-vi'V’ and thus he offered to prove 
it, Can you fa3/, faid he, that they were 
inftituted ;by Jefus Chrift We cannot, 
Eiifvvered Cardinal Julian : XV*cii then, (re- 

plied Procopius) it is clear it miift have been 
hy thacleviic''’ An argument truly worthy of 
Bohemian captain in thofe days. ^>neas Sil- 
vios, who was witnefs to this feene, fays, that 
they only anfwered Procopius by a general 
laugh 5 the council of Conffance aauvered 
John Hus and Jerome .of Prague by a fen- 
ten ce of death. 

We have feen, how low the Greek- em- 
perors had fallen, during this council. They 
mufl: have been approaching very near to ruin, 
Vi? hen they w^ent like beggars to Rome to fue 
for a feeble fupport, and facrificed their religion 
to obtain it. Accordingly, a few years after- 
wards, they were w^holly fubdued bv the Turks., 
VoL. IJIf ' E ' wW 
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who took Conftantinople. We fiiell now eii» 
c|uire into the caufes and confequences of this 
revolution. 

^ C H A P. LXXIV. 

The Fall of the Greek Empire. 

T he cru fades in depopulating the Weft 
opened the breadi by which the Turks 
at length entered into Conftantinople ; for the 
chiefs of thefe expeditipnSj by ufurping theem- 
, pi re of the Eaft^ weakened it, and when the 
Greeks afterwards recovered it from them, it 
was in a mangled and impoverifhed condition. 

We mult not forget that the Greeks reco- 
vered their empire in the year 1261 ; and that 
Michael Paleologus took it from the Latin 
ufurpers,. to deprive his pupil John Lafearis of 
the ervown. We are likewife to recolieS, that 
in thofe days Charles of Anjou, brother to St. 

' Lewis, invaded Naples and Sicily ; and that, 
Lad it. not been for the affair of the Sicilian 
. Vefpcrs., he would have difputedwdth the ty- , 
rant " Paleologus the pofleffion of Conftanti- 
siople, defined to be a prey to ufurpers. 

This Michael Paleologus kept fair vnth the 
popes, in hopes to avert the ftorm which threat- 
lied him. He flattered them with the fubmif- 
fjon of the Greek church ; but his low politics 
were not fufficient to counterbalance the fpirit 
lof party and fuperftition which prevailed in his 
country, and he made himfelf fo odious by his 
manner of proceeding, that his own fon An« 

dronicas^ 
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dronicus, an unhappily bigotted fchifinaticj ei» 
tlier durft not^ or not grant him 

the rites of Chriftian burial, 

The unhappy Greeks, though prefTed on all 
fides by the Tu2*ks and Latins, were taken up 
with difputing about the transfiguration of Jefus 
Ghrifc 5 one half of the empire pretending 
that the light upon mount Tabor had been from 
all eternity, and the other half that it had been 
produced by God, only for the purpofc of the 
transfiguration. In the mean tiEiie the Turks 
w^ere firengthening themfelves in Afia Minor, 
from whence they foon over-ran Thrace. 

Ottoman, from whom all the Ofmanlis em- 
perors defceuded, had fixed the feat of his era-* 
pire at Byrfa, in Eythinia, Orcan his fon ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Propontis, 
and the emperor John Cantaciifenes was glad to 
give him his daughter in marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated at Scutari, over agaiirft 
Conftantinople ; foon after which Cantacufcnes, 
finding himfelf unable to keep the empire which 
another difputed with him, retired into a mo- 
naftery. An emperor, father-in-law to a Tur- 
kifh fultan, and himfelf a monk, gave a ftrong 
prefage of the fall of the empire. 

. The Turks wanted to pafs into Europe, but 
i;vere prevented for want of {hipping. But fo 
defpicable was the condition of the empire at 
that time, that theGenoefe, for paying a frnall 
fine, were fufFered to have pofieilion of Galata, 
which is looked upon as one of the fuburbs of 
Conftantinople, and is only feparated from it 
by a canal which forms the port. It is faid 
fultan Amurath, . fon to this Orcan, erigaged 
the Genoefe to tranfporthisfoldiers to the other 
E a ' ' fide 
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Tide of the ftreight. The bargain was ccr.cliiJcd; 
ii.nd thuSj it is faid, did the Genccie, for a fev/ 
thoiifand gold befants^ betray the empire into the 
liands of the Infidels ; others fay^ that Amurath 
•only made ufe of Genoefe fhips : however, he 
.paffed theilreightv/kh his army, and advanced to 
AAdrianopohs, where he fixed his quarters, and 
threatened all Chriftendom with an inva- 
‘^357 emperor, John Paleologus, 

haftened to Rome, where he kriled the feet of pope 
UrbanT.acknowledged his primacy^and humbled 
iiimfcif in the moftabje^R manner, for the fake 
of obtaining, through his mediation, thofe fuc~ 
cours w^hich the fituation of Europe, and the 
fatal examples of the crufades, would no longer 
admit of granting : therefore, after having 
in vain ftooped to the pope, he returned to 
crouch beneath Amurath. He made a treaty 
with this fultan, not as a king with a king, 
but as a Have v/ith his mafter, and at once 
ferved as a lieutenant and hoftage to die Tur- 
kifh conqueron And, after Amurath 
,^,374 and this Paleologus had each of .them 
put out the eyes of his eldeft'fon, of whom 
they were alike jealous, Paleologus gave his fe- 
cond foil to the fultan ; and this fon, whofe 
name was Manuel, ferved in the army of Aniii** 
rath againft the Chriffians* 

Sultan Amurath was the firfi: who gave to 
thejaniffarymnitia^whzchhad bcen inmtuted 

before. 


* It was in the year 136s, in the reign of this Amurath? 
la^ias Morad-Can I, that the vizier appointed certaiii officers 
at the llraits of Kallipolis to feize every fifth captive that 
feovld bs taken by the fultan’s in order to confiritute 

a body 
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before, that form under which it at prefent fub- 
fifts. Being aiiailinated as he was purfuing hIs'- 
victories, he was fuccceded by bis fon Bajazet 
Ilderim, or Bajazet the Thunderbolt., The in-' 
famy and humiliation of the Greek em- 
perors were now become complete. An- 
dronicus, the unhappy fon of John Paleologus, 
whom his father had deprived of his fight, fled 
to Bajazet, and implored his protection again/t 
his father, ,and his brother Manuel. Bajazer 
gave him four thoufand horfej and the Gencefe,. 
v/ho were Hill mafters of Galata, furnifiied 
him with men and money, Andronicus, thus 
afiifted by the Turks and Genoefe, made him- 
feif inafier of Conftantinople, and fhut his fa- 
ther up in prifon^ 

The father at the end of two years refumed' 
the throne, and built a citadel near Galata, in. 
order to flop the progrefs of Bajazet, who al- 
ready began to projeS: the fiege of Conftanti- 
nople. Bajazet upon this commanded him to 
demolifli the citadel, and admit a Turkifli cadi 
into the city> as judge of the Turkifli mer- 
chants who were fettled there* This order the 


a body of troops. Thefe being accordingly feleded to a- 
confiderable number, v/ere fent to Sheykh Hagi Bekta^Ii, a 
Turk, ceisbrated for his piety and holy life, defiring he 
would give them a banner and a name, and pray for their 
fuccefs. For the.ir banner, he beflowed upon them the' 
flecve of Ills gown, denominated them Tengichsrty which- 
fignifies New Soldiers ; and prayed that their countenances* 
might be ever bright, their ha’nds vidorious, and their 
fwords keen j that their fpears might always hang over tlia 
heads of tlsdrenemyj and that wherefoever they went, they 
might return with white faces, i. e. good fortune. Their 
number is forty thoufand ^ and they take rank of all the* 
Ollier Tuiiufh foldiery, 

Es 
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emperor complied with* In the mean time Ba- 
jazet leaving Conftantinople beliiod him, as a 
fure prey npcn which he cou-J fall agaiii a: 
pleafure, advanced into the nhdil cr Hungary | 
there he gained a coiriplcte victory oyer the 
Chriffian army,, and thole brave French com- 
manded by Sigifmond emperor cf the Vfeft, 
The French, before the battle, put all their 
TurklBi prifoners to the fivord ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that Bajazet, after his vic- 
tory, ordered all the French prifoners he had 
taken to be likewife put to death, they them- 
felves having fet him this cruel example. He 
refer ved only five and twenty knights from the 
^^eneral flaoghter, among whom was Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, whom Bajazet thus 
befpoke while he was receiving his ranfom. ** I 
might oblige thee to fwear never more to bear 
arms agaiim me, but I equa.lly defpifethy oaths 
and thy arms.” 

After this defeat, Manuel, who was become 
emperor f of the city of Conftantinople, went 
to the feveral courts of Europe to petition 
for ailifiance, as his father had formerly done* 
He came to P'rance j but he could not have ap- 
plied in a lefs favourable conjunfture for affif- 
tance from that court ; it was during the 
phrenzy of Charles VL when the kingdom was 
involved in numberlefs diforders. Manud 
remained two whole years at Paris, while the 
capital of the Chriftians in the Eaft was blocked 


•f* He had afeended the imperial throne with the confent 
of his brother Andronicus^ who renounced the purple hy 
way of pennance, for having rebelled againft his father. 

up. 
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lip by the Turks, who at length laid ihge to 
it in form, and its ruin feemed inevitable ^ but 
it was put off for fome time by one of thbfe 
great events which fill the world with confufion. 

■ The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, of 
which we have already feen the origin ex-- 
tended from the Volga to the frontiers of Chi- 
na, and as far as the river Ganges. Tamerlane, 
one of the princes of thefe Tartars, reprieved 
Conftantinople for a time, by turning his arras 
agaiaft Bajazet. 



CHAP. LXXV. 
Of TAMERLANE. 


T IMOUR, whom I fliall call Tamerlane, 
In conformity to the general ciiftom, 
was, according to the beft hiftorians, d.efcended 
from Gengis-Can by the female fide. He was 
born in the year 1357, in the city of Cafli, in 
the territories of the ancient Sogdiana, whither 
the Greeks formerly penetrated under Alexan- 
der the Great, and fettled fome colonies. It is 
at prefent inhabited by the Ufbec Tartars. It 
begins upon the borders of the Glhon orOxusj 
which river has its iburce inLeiler 'Fhibet, about 
feven hundred leagues from the foiirce of the 
Tygris and Euphrates. This is the fame river 
Gihon which we find mentioned in the book of 
Genefis. 


* See Chap, xlviii, Vol. II. 
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At the mention of the city of Cafli,, we are- 
Teady to figure to curfelves a defart country. It 
lies however in the fame climate with Naples 
and Provence^ and in a word^,. is a delightful 
country. 

At the name of Tamerlane we' are again apt 
to form an idea of a barbarian j little removed' 
from a brute : but let it be remembered^ as we 
have before obferved, that there never was a* 
great conqueror among princes, nor in. private, 
life any perfcn remarkably fortunate^ withouc 
that kind of merit which always meets with 
fuccefe for its reward. Now Tamerlane mufS 
undoubtedly have had the greater fhare of the 
merit peculiar to ambition, who, born without 
any dominions of bis own, fubdued more countries 
than Alexander, and almoft as many as Gen- 
gis~Can. His firfl: conquefl was the city of 
Balk, the capital of Coraffan, on the borders of 
Perfia. After that he fubdued the province of 
Candahar, and reduced all ancient Perfia; then 
I'etuniing back again, he conquered the people 
of Tranfoxana, and next made him felf mailer 
of Bagdat. He w^ent to India, which he alfo 
fubdued, and took poiTefEon of Deli, which is 
its capiiaL We find, that all thofe who have 
made themfelves mailers of Perfia, have in like 
manner conquered or ravaged India. Thus Da- 
rius Ocus reduced it after many others; and af- 
ter him Alexander, Gengis-Caii, and Tamer- 
Line, found it an eafy conqueft. Shah Nadir 
in our time only fiiewed himfelf there,.: gave 
it h'ws, and brought off immenfe treafiires. 

. Tamerlane, after having conquered ' India,, 
returned back and fell upon Syrisj tvhofe capi- 
tal, city, Damafcus, he took* ’He then haffened 

back 
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fcack to Bagdatj which he had lately conquered’^ 
and which now attempted to throw ofFhis yoke:: 
lie reduced it, and gave it up to plunder and 
the fword. It is fai-cl, that on this occafion 
above eight hundred thousand inhabitants wer^ 
put to death. The city was razed to the foun.* 
dations. In thefe countries cities were eafily 
deftroyed,. and as eafily rebuilt, the houfes be- 
ing, as we have elfewhere remarked, built only 
of bricks dried in the ftm^. In the' midft of 
this feries of vidlories, it was, that the Greek 
emperor, after having in vain follicited fuccours 
from the Chrifiians, addreffed himfelf at length 
to the Tartar. Five Mahometan princes, whom 
Bajaxet had driven out of their kingdoms on 
the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, came at 
the fame time to implore his afiiftance. Thus- 
invited , by Muffulmans and Chriftians, he 
marched into Afia Minor. 

There is one circumftance which may give 
IIS an advantageous idea of Tamerlane'h charac- 
ter, which is, that we find him, through the' 
Vvhcle courfe of this war, firidtly obfervant of 
the laws- of nations.. Before he commenced 
hoftilities, he fent ambafladors to Bajazet,. re- 
quiring him to raife the fiegeof Conftantinople,. 
and do juftke to the Mufiliiman princes, v^dioni- 
he had deprived of their kingdoms. Bajazet 
received thefe propofals with the utaioli rage 
and contempt; upon w^hich Tamerlane declared 
war againli: him, and continued his march. . 
Bajazet immediately raifed the fiege of Con- 
ibntinople ; and betv/een. Cjefarea and 
Ancira was fought that great battle,, in 

^ See Yeli I, towards the beginning.. 
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^vhlch dl the forces of the world feemed met 
together f. Tamerlane's troops muft doubtlefs 
have been extremely well difciplined: for^ alter 
a moft obftinate reiiftance, they conquered 
thofe which had defeated the Greeks^ the Hun- 
garians, the Germans^ the French, and rriaiiy 
other warlike nations. We may be almofi: cer- 
tain, that on this occafion Tamerlane, Vvdio 
till then had always fought with the bow and 
the fcinietar, made ufe of cannon againil the 
Ottomans^ and that it was him who fent tliofe 
pieces of ordnance into the Mogul country, 
which are to be feen there to this day, and cn 
which there are graven certain unintelligible 
characters. The Turks, on their fide, not only 
made ufe of cannon, but alfo of the ancient 
wdld-fire. This double advantage would have 
infallibly given them the victory over Tamer- 
lane, had he not made ufe of artillery. 

Bajazet, in this battle, faw his fon Muflapha 
fiain, iighting by his fide 5 and he himielf fell 
captive into the hands of the conqueror, w’-ith 
another of his fons, named Mufa, or Mofes. 

It may not be difpleafing to know the config- 
quences of this memorable battle, between two 


f Schilperger, who was in the battle, fays the army of 
Tamerlane amounted to one million fiX hundred thoufand 
men ; and that the number of Bajazet's did not exceed four 
hundred thoufand; Sharifo’dden, in his hiftory of 'J'imui-, 
fays, that when Bajazet was brought to his tent in cJiains, 
be*?'eceived him with great humanity, cauled him to fit 
down, and complained in mild terms of his obftinacy. The 
prifcner having owned his offence, and afked pardon, Ta- 
msrlane gave him a fplendid veil in token of recoriciliation, 
and ever after treated him with refpejSf. It does not ap- 
pear in any hitlorian that Tamerlane ufsd artillery in this 
battle. 


nations 
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nations which feemed to difpute for the ri.aftery 
of Europe and Aisa, and two mighty con- 
qiierorsj whofe names are ftill celebrated by* 
po.fterityi a battle like wife which^ for a dme.^ 
preferved the Greek empire from ruiiij and 
might have contributed to the overthrow of the 
Turkifti power. 

The Eurkifli annals tell us, that Tamerlane 
fliut Bajazet up in an iron cage ; hut wq meet 
with nothing like this in any of the Perfian or 
Arabian authors who have written the life of 
Tamerlane. Is this then a ftory cal ciliated, to 
render the memory of Tamerlane odious ? or 
rather, may not fiippofe that the Turkitli 
writers have copied from the Greek hidorians? 
The Arabian authors pretend that Tamerlane 
made Bajazet’s queen wait on him at table half- 
naked ; and, this has given rile to the received 
fabie, that the Turkifli fiiltans have never mar- 
ried fince this infult oitererj to the wife of their 
predeceiibr j a fable which is fufSciently con- 
tracHdied by the marriage of Amurath JL whoai 
v/e fnail hereafter fee efpoufed to the daughter 
of a defpot of Servia, and by that of Mahomet 
IL with the daughter of a prince of Turco- 
mania. 

It is difficult to reconcile this fiory of the iron 
cage and the brutal infuIt oftered to Bajnzet's 
wife, with that gencrofity which the. Turks 
aferibe to Tamerlane, who tell us, that , when 
this conqueror had entered into Burfa or Priifa^ 
the capital of the Turkiih dominions in. Aila, 
he wrote a letter to ErjazePs ion Solyman,, 
which would have done honour even to Aie:;^- 
ander himfelf. In this letter Tamerlane thus 
expreffes iiimfdf ; I am defnous lo forget 
E6 tim 
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that I have been the enemy of Bajazetj and will 
be a father to his children, provided they will 
wait the elFe£cs of my clemency. I am con- 
tented'wfth the conquers I have aheady gain^ 
ed, and am not to be tempted by the hopes of 
new favours from the hand' of fickle fortuned^ 

Suppoiing fuch a, letter to have been really 
written, it was certainly no more than an ar- 
tifice. The Turks fay farther, that Solyman, 
not hearkning to this generous propofal of Ta- 
merlane, that prince declared jMufa, the other 
foil of Bajazet,. fultan in Burfa, and that on 
this occalion he faid to him, Receive the in- 
heritance of thy father j a. royal mind knows 
how to give^as well as to conquer kingdoms.’’ 

The Oriental liiftorians, as well as oursy, 
frequently put words into the mouths of illuf- 
trious perfonages, which were never fpoke by 
them. This wondrous magnanimity towards 
the fon does but ill agree with the barbarous 
treatment he is accufed of towards the father. 
All that we can gather of certain, or that me- 
rits our attention, is, that this great vicloiy of.* 
Tamerlane did not deprive the Turks of a; 
fingle city : this Mufa, whom lie made fultan,. 
and whom he proteiSed in oppolition to his two- 
brothers, Solyman and Mahomet L could not,, 
even with his aififtance, make head agaiiift 
them 5 and in {he thirteen years civil war which' 
€2ifued between the children of Bajazet, Ta- 
merlane does not feem to have gained any great 
advantage, which, together with the bad fuc- 
cefs of this new fultan, ckarly fhews that the 
Turks were a truly warlike people,, who, tho^ 
they might be conquered, were not to be en- 
fiaved^' and that the. Tartar, finding that- be 

could. 
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could not eafily extend his conquefts, nor form 
a fettlement iii Alia Minor, turned his arras 

elfewhere.' 

His pretended' magnanmiity towards Bajazet^s 
fonsj v/as certainly not the efFefl of his mo- 
deration^ for we find him foon afterwards 
ravaging all Syria, which belonged to the Egyp* 
tian Mammelucs'. He then repafled' the Eu- 
phrates, and returned' to the city of Samarcand, 
which he confidered as the capital of his vaft 
empire. He had conquered al moil as great an 
extent of territory as Gengis-Can 5 for, altho* 
this latter made himfelf mailer of a part of 
-China and Corea, Tamerlane was for feme 
time in poffeffion of Syria and' a part of Afia 
Minor, whither Gengis had never been able 
to penetrate. He was likewife mailer of almofl 
all Indoilan^ whereas Gengis had fubduedonly 
the northern provinces of that vail empire.. 
While he i;emained at Saraarcand, he meditated 
the conqueft of China, altho^far from being 
firmly eAablifhed in the immenfe dominions lie 
already poffefled, and at an age when his death, 
could not be far diilant. 

It was in this city that he, like Gengis-Can, 
received the homage of feveral princes of Afta, 
and ambafladors from many foyereigns, parti- 
cularly from the Greek emperor Manuel, and 
even from Henry HI. king of Caftik, On 
this occafion he gave one of thofe feafls 
which refembled the magnificent entertain- 
ments given of old by the firil kings of 
Periia. All the diirerent orders of the ilatc, 
and the feveral- artificers, pafled in review 
before him, each carrying the badge of their 
profeflion. He married all his grand-fons and 

■grsuid- 
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.grand-daughters in the fame day: at length he 
^ died in an extreme old age, after a reign 
^ of thirty-fix years, happier Vvdth refpecl 
to his length of days, and having lived to fee his 
grand-childreri happy, than Alexander, to whom 
the Orientals are fo fend of coni paring him ; 
hut otherwiie far inferior to the Macedonian, 
being born in a barbarous nation, and hav- 
ing like Gengls-Can .defiroyeJ a multitude 
of cities without having built one ^ whereas 
, Alexander, during the courfe of a very ftion. life, 
and in the midfi: of his rapid conquefts built 
Alexandria and Scanderoon, and rebuilt this 
very city of Samarcand, which afrerv/ards be- 
came the feat of Tamerlane’s empire, as like- 
wife a number of other cities in India: he alfo 
eftablifiied feveral colonies of Greeks beyond the 
Oxus, lent the agronomical obfervacions of the 
Babylonians into Greece, and entirely changed 
the commerce of Alla, Europe, and Africa, 
making Alexandria the magazine of the unl- 
verfe ; fo far then, in my opinion, Alexander 
furpaiTes Tamerlane, Gengis, and all the con- 
querors who have been put in competition 
with him. . 

I do not think that Tamerlane was of a more 
impetuous difpofiti on than Alexander. If I may 
be permitted to enliven a little the hiftoyr of 
thefe dreadful events, and to mix the little vrith 
the great, I iball relate a iiory which k told 
by a Perfian writer cotemporary with this pi ince. 
Be fays that a famous Perfian poet named Ha- 
medi Kcrmani, being in the fame bath with him 
and feveral of his courtiers, and diverting them- 
fdves at a game which ceniifted in fetdng a 
certain value upon every one in the company, 

I fhould 
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I fhoiild value 70U at thirty afpers^ faid he to 
the great Can^ Why, the napkin that I wipe 
myfelf with, replied the prince, is worth that* 
Yes, returned Hamedi, I reckon the napkin, 
likewife.” Perhaps a prince who w;ould fuffer 
thefe innocent freedoms could not be thought 
to have a very cruel difpofitionj but great con- 
querors frequently divert themfelves with the 
inferior part of mankind, and deftroy others. 

Tamerlane was neither a Mufiulman J nor 
yet of the fedf of Lama, but like the learned in 
China, acknowledged only one God, in which 
he gave a proof of that good underflanding 
which more civilized nations have been want- 
ing in. We meet with no marks of fuperftition 
either in himfelf or his followers. He alike 
tolerated the MuiTulmen, the Lamians, and the 
other idolatrous fedls which are fpread over 
India. It is even faid, that as he paffed by 
Mount Lebanus, he affifted at the religious 
ceremonies of the Maronite HiOiiks, who inha- 
bited thofc mountains. His greatefl foible was 
an attachment to judicial aftrology, an error 
common to all men in thofe times, and from 
wliich we ourfelves are but lately freed. He 
xvas not learned himielf, but he took care to 
have his grandfcns. trained up in the know- 
ledge of the fciences. The famous Oulougbeg, 

f Sharifo’dQen exprefly that when Timur dirmifledl 
the ambaffadors of Bajazet, who brought him a very in- 
folent meifage, he expreiled his concern that he was con- 
ffrained to Invade the dominions of the Turk, while his 
forces were employed againft the Infidels j and that he af- 
terwards applauded Bajazet for having turned his arms 
ngainil the enemies of the prophet. 

4 who 
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who fucceeded him in his dominions beyoni’ 
the Oxus, founded in the city of Samarcand 
the firft academy of fciences : he caufed the 
meafure of the earth to be takeiij and helped 
to compofe the aftronomical tables which bore 
his name, as king Alphonfo of Caftile had done 
near a century before. At prefent the grandeur 
of Samarcand is fallen with the fciences ; and 
this country, now occupied by the Ufnec Tartars, 
is funk again into barbarifm, to become per- 
haps more fiouriftiing in future times. 

The pofterity of Tamerlane ftill continue to 
reign in Indoftan, which is now called Mogul, 
a name it has retained from the Mogul Tar- 
tars, the- followers of Gengis-Can, who pre« 
ferved their conquefts in that country till the 
time of Tamerlane. Another branch of his 
race reigned in Perfia till they were drirai out 
by another dynafty of Tartarian princes of the 
fadlion of the White Sheep in 1468. 

And now, if we reflciS!: that the T urks were 
alfo of Tartarian origin, and call to remem- 
brance that Attila was defcended from the fame 
people, this will all together confirm what has 
been already obfervedf, that the Tartars have 
made the con|ueft of almoft the whole globe. 
The reaibn we have already feen. They had 
nothing to lofe, and were the moft robuil and 
hardy of all other nations. But fmce the Ori- 
ental Tartars,, after having made a fecon l tinie 
the conqueft of China in the lair century, have 
formed only one empire of China and eaftej a 
Tartary; fi nee the RulEan empire is become 
more extenfive and more civilized ; and fmce 


'die- 


t See Chap, xlviii, voi; 
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the earth has been covered with ramparts^, 
lined with artillery^ we are no longer in dread 
of thefe prodigious emigrations. The civilized 
nations are fecure from the irruptions of thefe 
Barbarians. All Tartary excepting China 
is now only the receptacle of a number of 
iiiiferable tribes^ who would efteem them- 
felves happy to be conquered in their turn, v/a$ 
k not ftill more defireable to be free than la 
be civilized. 
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Continuation of the Fliftory of the Turks and 
Greeks till the taking of Consta'.k« 
TINOPX.E, , . . , ■ * 

/^Onftantinople W''as once out of danger by 
the vidfory which Tamerlane gained over 
Bajazet ; but the fucceSbrs of this fultan fooiv 
recovered their empire. The chief of Tamer- 
lane’s conquefts were in Perlia^ Syria,, India,. 
Armenia, and part of RufEa. The? Turks 
quickly recovered Afia Minor, and kept all 
they had conquered in Europe. In thofe times 
there mufl: certainly have been a mare intimate 
correfpondence, or at leaft mt fo great an 
averfion between the Mahometans and the Chri- 
iHans as there is at prefent. John Paleologus, 
made no difficulty to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to fultan Orcan; and Amurath II. grand- 
fon to Bajazet, and fon to Mahomet L very 
readily efpoufed Irene, daughter to a defpot of 
Sema, 
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Amufath IL was one of thofe Turkifli prin- 
ces who contributed to raiie the grandeur of 
the Ottoman family i but he was far from be« 
ing the dupe to that glare and pomp which 
waited upon the fuccefs of his arms. His foie 
view was to fecure a quiet retreat* It was 
fomewhat Angular to fee a Turkifli monarch 
fo much the philofopher as to Jay down his 
crown ; yet this he did twiccj and as often was 
in a manner obliged to refume it at the re- 
peated entreaties of his bafiiaws and Janiflaries. 

John Paleologus made a journey to Rome to 
meet the council which pope Eugeni us IV ^ 
had aflembled at Florence f. There he held a 
difputation upon the proceilion of the Holy 
Ghoft; while the Venetians, who were already 
mafters of one part of Greece, were purchafmg 
Theflalonica, and the Chriftians and the Ma- 
hometans were dividing his empire between 
them. In the mean time Amurath made 
himfelf mafter of Theffalonica, almofl: as 
foon as the Venetians had purchafed it. 
The Venetians ‘magined they had fufEciently 
fecured this country, and indeed provided for 
the defence of all Greece, by a wall eight 
hundred paces in length, in imitation of that 
built by the antient Romans in the north of 
England., This might have been a fufficieiit 
defence againft the incurfions of a favage and 
undifciplined people, but availed little againft 
the vidlorious arms of the Turkiih militia. In 
jfhort they deftroyed this wall, and puflied their 
invafion on all fides, into Greece, Dalmatia, 
and Hungary. 

f See Chap* Ixxiii, in this Vol. 


The 
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The Flungarians had raifed to their throne 
young Ladiflaus I V. king of Poland* With this 
prince, Amurath IL after having profeciited the 
war for fome years in Hungary, Thrace, and 
all the adjacent countries, with various fuccefs, 
concl uded the moft folemn treaty of peace , 
that had ever been made between the 
Chriftians and Mahometans. . Amurath and 
Ladifaiis took an oath to each other, the one 
on the alcoran, and the other on the Gofpelsv 
by which the Turk on his fide promifed topufix 
his conqiiefts no farther, and even reftored part 
of v/hat he had taken. By this treaty the li- 
mits of the Ottoman poffeilions were fettled as 
well as thofe of the Hungarians and Venetians., 

But cardinal Julian Cefarini, the pope’s le- 
gate in Germany, a man famous for his per- 
fecutions of the HulEtes, for having been pre- 
fident of the council of Bafil at its firft fittings 
and for the crufade which he preached againft the 
Turks, proved on this occafion by his blind 
zeal the caufe of the greateft difgrace and mif- 
fortunes to the Chriftiang. 

The treaty of peace was fcarcely ratified 
when this cardinal endeavoured to break it. He 
flattered himfelf with being able to engage the 
Venetians and Genoefe to alTemble a formida- 
ble fleet; and that the Greeks, roufed from their 
long lethargy, would make one lafi: effort for 
the prefervation of their liberties. The oppor- 
tunity was certainly favourable ; as it was at 
this very time that Amurath,. relying upon the 
faith of this treaty, had devoted himfelf to re- 
tirement, and had refigned the government to 
his fon Mahomet^ a young and unexperienced 
prince. 

Some 
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Soiiie pretext however was wanting for the 
violation of this treaty on the fide of the Chri- 
ftians. Amurath had obferved all the con- 
ditions of the peace v»dth an exacfnefs which 
left thofe who infringed it without an excufe* 
The legate therefore had no other refource left 
but to perfuade Ladlilaus, the HongarianSj and 
Polifh chiefs that it was lawful to violate their 
oath. For this purpofe he harangued and wrote^ 
and ailurcd them that the peace which they had 
5 worn upon the Gofpel was of noeifeci-, as hav- 
ing been done contrary to the inclination of 
the pope. In faci, Eugenius I V. the then pope, 
wrote himfcif to Ladiflaus, commanding him- 
in exprefs terms, To break a peace which 
could not lawfully be made without the know- 
ledge of .the holy We have already feeii 

that they had introduced the maxim, That 
no faith was to be kept with heretics.” It w^as 
therefore concluded that no faith was to be 
kept with Mahometans. 

In juft the fame manner did antientRome 
break her truce with Carthage in the laft Punic 
war. But there was a confiderable diiFerence 
between the two events. The infidelity of the 
Roman fenate was the oppreffive of a con- 
queror ; that of the Chriftians the effort of an 
oppreiled people, to throw off the yoke of u fur- 
pep. In £ne, Julian prevailed 5 and all the 
chiefs fufPered themfelves to be carried away 
by the torrent, efpecially John Corvinus Hu- 
niades, the famous Hungarian general, who fo 
frequently engaged Amurath and Mahomet IL 
Ladiflaus, feduced by falfe hopes, and a man- 
ner of thinking which fuccefs alone can juftify, 
invaded the fultan’s territories* The janiffaries- 

upon 
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Qpon this went in a body to befeech Amuratli 
to quit his retireinentj and put himfelf at their 
head 5 to which he confented 5 and the two ar- 
mies met near the Pon tus Euxinus, in that 
country which is now known by the name of 
Bulgaria^ but was then called Msefia. The 
battle was fought near the city of Var- ^ 
no. xA^murath wore in his bofom the 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
the Chriffiansj and which they had fo lately 
iji fringed ; and holding it up in the midft of 
the croud, at a time that he found his troops 
began to give way, he called aloud upon God, 
beieeching him to punifti the perjured Chriftiaiis, 
and revenge the infult offered to the laws of 
nations. This is what has given rife to the 
fabulous report, that the peace w^as fworn 
iipon the eucbarift, and the hoft depo- 
iited in the hands of Amurath, and that it 
w^as to this hoft that he addreiTed himfelf In the 
day of battle. Perjury for this time met tvitli 
the puniflinient it deierved. The Chriftians 
were defeated after an obftinate refiftance. King 
Ladiflaus, after receiving a number of wounds, 
had his head ftruck off by ajaniffary, who car- 
ried it in triumph through the ranks of the 
Turkifli army ; at this fatal fight the rout' of 
the Chriftians became general. 

Amurath, after his yidiory, caufed the body 
of Ladiflaus to be buried in the field of battle, 
with all military honours. It. is even faid, that 
he caufed a pillar to be eretSed on his grave ^ 
with an infeription, which was fo far from in- 
fulting his memory, that it extolled his cou- 
rage, and lamented his misfortunes. 

'Some 
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Some writers fay that Cardinal Julian^ -who 
was prefent at this battle, endeavouring to crofs 
a river in his flight, was drowned by the weight 
of gold which he carried about him. Others 
again fay that he was flain by the Hungarians. 
It is certain that he periihed on that day. 

But, what is mofl: remarkable is, that Amu- 
rath, after having , gained this fignal vicloiy, 

■ betook himfelf again to folitiide s and a fecond 
time abdicated the crown, which he was after-- 

■ wards obliged to refume, to go forth again to 
battle, and to conquer. 

At length he died in Andrianopolih\ 
leaving the empire to his fon Mahomet 
IL who ftrove rather to imitate his father's 
courage than his pbilofophy. 


CHAP. LXXVII 
■ Of SCANDERBEG. 

A nother warrior of no lefs fame, 
whom I know not whether to call an 
Ofmanift or Chriftian, checks the progrefs of 
Amaruth’s arms, and for a long tin]e be'eame a 
rampart for the ebriftians againft the victories 
of Mahomet II. The perfon I mean is Scan- 
derbeg, who was born in Albania, a province 
of Epirus, a country illuilrious in the times we 
call heroic, and in thofe truly heroic ages of 
the Romans. His true name v/as John Ca- 
ftriot. He was the fon of a defpot or petty 
king of that country, that is to lay, a valla! 
prince 5 for this is the meaning of the word 
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defpotj and it is furprifmg that the term de- 
fpotic * fiiould have been applied to great fove- 
rei°^ns who had rendered themfelves abfblute* 
After the death of old Caftriot, and feveral 
years before the battle of. Varna already men- 
tioned, fukan Amurath made himfelf maker of 
Albania, while this John Caftriot, who was 
the only furvivor of four brothers, was yet a 
child. Amurath had him carefully brought up. 
The Turkifli annals do not make the leaft 
mention of the three other princes having been, 
put to death by Amurath ; nor does it at all 
appear that fuch barbarity could agree with the 
character of a fukan who had twice refigned 
his crown ; and it is as little probable that 
Amurath Ihould have fhewn fuch tendernefs and 
confidence for a perfon from whom he could 
expect no return but an implacable hatred. He 
loaded him with favours, and would always 
have him fisht by his fide. The young Ca- 
ftriot diftinguiflied' himfelf fo greatly in feveral 
engagements, that the fultanand the Janiffaries 
gave'him the name of Scanderbeg, which fig- 
nines Lord Alexander. 

At length, friendfoip getting the better of 
policy, Amurath entrufted him with the com- 
mand of a fmall army againft the defpot of 
Servia, who had ftded with the Chriftians, and 
declared war againft the fultan his ibn-in-law. 
Scanderbeg, who was at that time barely twen- 
ty years of age, conceived the bold defign of 


* Defoot and defpotic are both Greek words. AsssrAsjj 
f, unifies or lord. Ae;trowi< fignifies 
imperious, fo that it is not at all llrange that they fhoula 

be vsfed in different acceptations* 

throwing 
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ithrowmg off fubjeciion, and reigning for hlm>- 
felf. 

He knew that the fecretary, who had the 
cuftody of the fultan’s fignetj was to pafs 
near his camp. He caiifed him to be feizecfj, 
loaded him with chains, and compelled him to 
write, and put the fultan's feal to an order, eii- 
joming the governor of Croia, the capital of 
"Epirus, to deliver the town and citadel to Scan- 
-derbeg. 

After having difpatched this order, he alTafE- 
nated the fecretary and all thofe of his train. 

He then marched wdth ail diligence to 
^443 Croia, which the governor, without 
hefitation, delivered up to him. The fame 
night he caufed a body of Albanians, with 
whom he had held a private correfpondence, to 
advance, v^^ho, entering the city, put the 
governor and his garrifon to the fword, and 
afterwards affifted Scanderbeg in reducing all 
Albania. The Albanians are reckoned the beil 
foldiers of thofe countries j and Scanderbeg 
knew fo well how to manage them, and to 
take advantage of the fituatidn of that craggy 
and mountainoiis country, that, with an hand- 
ful of troops, he effediuaily oppofed the Bume- 
rous armies of the Turks,. 

The Muffulmen look upon him as a perfi- 
dious v/retch : but, after all, he only deceived 
his enemies. He recovered the pofiefion of 
his father's crown, and d,eferyed to wear it for 
his heroic courage f. 


t His courage will not atone 'for bis breach of tru% 
j^rhdy, and cruelty^, ’ 
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C H A R LXXVIIL 
of the taking of Constantinople by the 
TURKS. 

AD tlis Greek emperors acled like Scan» 
jn. derbeg^ the empire of the Eaii might ilill 
have been preferred. But the fame fpivit of 
cruelty^ weaknefs, diicordj and fuperliltion^ 
Yvhich had fliaken it for iuch a length of 
now haftened its nnci overthrow. 

There were no lefs tliaa three empires of 
the Eakj fb caliedj, when in reality there was 
but one. The city of Gonftantinopie^ which 
was in the hands of the Greeks j Adrianopole;, 
the afylum of the Lafearis family^ till taken by 
Amurath I. in 1362? and which has e\^erTmce 
belonged to' the iultans ; and a barbarous pro- 
vince of the ancient 'Colchis, called Trebifond^ 
Tr’hich ferved for a retreat to the Comneni, was 
the third reputed empire. 

, /Ihus difiTicmbering of the empire was, as 
' we have already obferved, the only conildcrablc ■■ 
■effedt produced by the crtifades. Ravaged as it 
had been by the ifranks, and retaken .again by 
its former mafersj .oaly to undergo now defo-' 
latjon, it is, furprifing that it fubfiilcd fo long. 
There were .two parties ■ in Conftantinopjfs 
bitter enemies to each other, on the .icore of ' 
religion,' as was nearly the cafe in Jerufalem, 
when that city was beiieged by Vefpafiiin and . 
Titus. One of thefc faSions was for- the em- 
perors, wiio, through the vain hopes of fuc- 
cours from the Latins, had corifented to fub- 
J eft the Greek church to that.of Rojac. The 
.■VoL. IIL F other. 
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-other was compofed of the priells and the peo- 
ple, who>- having frefli in their memories the 
iiivafion of the crufaders, utterly abhorred the 
thoughts of an union of the two churches. 
While thefe tw'o faciions were taken up with 
their mutual bickerings^ and cuntroveriial dif- 
putesj the Turks appeared at their gates. 

John VII. furnamed PaleologuSj reigned In 
ConPrantinopIe twenty-feven years ; and at his 
deaths which happened in 1449^ he left the 
empire in fo weak a condition, that one of his 
ions, called Conftantine, was obliged to receive 
the confirmation of the imperial dignity from 
theTarkifli fultan Amurath IL as from his 
lord paramount. A brother of this Gonfiaii- 
tine had Lacedemcnia, another Corinth, and a 
third all that part of Peloponnefiis which did 
not belong to the V^enetians. 

Such was the iltuation of the Greeks, 

^ wheii Mahomet Bouyouck, or the Great, 
fucceeded fultan Amurath, his father, for the 
fecond tiaae. The monkifl'i wiitei's have de- 
feribed this prince as a fenfelefs barbarian, who 
at one time cut off the head of his iuppofed 
miftrefs Irene to appeafe a fedition of the Ja- 
niflaries , and at another, ordered fourteen of 
his pages to have their bellies ript open, in or- 
der to difcGver which of them had eateai a rne-» 
loii that was miffing. We ffill find feme of 
thefe abfurd fiories in our biographical dictiona- 
ries, which have for a long time been little bet- 
ter than alphabetical regiilers of falffioods. 

AI] the Turkifli annals inform us that Ma- 
homet was one of the befi educated princes of 
his time ; wffiat we have already ofaferved con- 
cerning his father Amurath, fufficiently proi^es 

chat 
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that, he was not likely to neglect the educa™ 
tioii of a ion who was to fucceed him in the 
kingdom. Nor has it ever been denied that 
Mahomet behaved with all filial refpecl and 
duty, and without hearkening to the dictates of 
ambition, in chearfully yielding the throne to 
his father Amurath, v/hen defirous of refiiming 
it. He twice returned to the degree of fubject 
from that of king, withotit fliewing the leaib 
figns of difeontent. This is an aftion unparal- 
leled in hiftory ; and fo much the more extra- 
ordinary, as Mahomet, to an ambitious fpirit 
added a fiery and impetuous dirpofition. 

He fpoke the Greek, Arabian, and Perfiaa 
languages, iinderftood Latin, and defigning, 
and knew as much of geography and mathe- 
matics as could be knowm in thofe times. He 
was fond of painting ; and every lover of the 
liberal arts knows that he {ent for the famous 
Gentili Beilino from Venice, and rewarded him, 
as Alexander heretofore did ApeJIes, not only 
with a pecuniary gratification, but with the in- 
dulgence of his private friendfliip : he prefented 
him with a golden crown and chain, and three 
thoufand gold ducats 5 and lent him home loaded 
with lionours. And here I cannot help clafiing 
among the rank of improbable tales, that of the 
Have whole head Mahomet is fald to have cut 
oit,, to fliew Beilino the aclion of the ikin and 
mufcles in a n.eck fcparaied from the trunks 
Thefe cruelties, though exercifed by us upo.n 
animals, to aniwer certain purpofes, are never 
praeShfed by mankind upon one another, unkds 
in the heat of fury and revenge, or agreeable 
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to the kw of arms f. Mahomet IL xrrs 
frequently guilty of cruel and favage aclicns^ 
like ail other conquerors who have ravaged the 
earth ; but why impute cruelties of fo impro- 
bable a nature to him ? Or wherefore take de- 
light in multiplying horrid relations r 

He wzs twenty-two years of age when he af- 
cended the throne of the fultans^ and iniraedi- 
atcly formed the dcfign of placing hinnelfon 
that of Conilantinople, while this wretched 
city was running into religious fadtions about 
Tufing leavened or unleavened breads, or praying 
ill Greek or in Latin. 

Mahomet IL began by Mocking up 
^453 the city on the fide of Europe and Afia. 
At length, in the beginning of April, he co- 
vered the whole adjacent country with his 
troops, which the e?:aggerated relations of tlie 
writers of thofe times have made to amount to 
300,000, and entered the ftreight of Propontis 
with 300 galleys and 2C0 other fmaller veiich, ^ 
Giie of the moft extraordinary and heir at- ' 
tefted fa£ls is, the ufe which Mahomet made 
of a part of thefe veflels. As they could not 
enter the harbour of Conftantinople, by. reafoii 
of the great chains and booms which the ene- 
my had laid acrofs it, and which from their 
Y advantageous fituation,. they- were able to tie- . 
, fend againft all attempts ; he, in one night's 
, time covered a fpace of near two leagues upon 
the iliore with deal planks, befmeared with 


-|- We cannot readily conceive onr author’s rrienr-ing’ in 
this place : furely the law of arOiS cannot in .nny naticn 
iuthon2:e the wanton exercife of crudties or barbarity, 

greafe 
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©reafe and tallow, and made in the form of a 
ihip's cradle; and with the help of enginea^f 
and a prodigious number .of men, iie drew up 
eighty galleys, and feventy of the fniTiilcr vef- 
ibis, out of the water, upon thefe planks, from 
Vy hence he launched them all into the har- 
bour ; and, this arnasing work was com- 
pleted in the fpaceofone night, fo that the nex?: 
inorning the befieged were furprifed with the 
fight of a large feet of flips riding in the niidft 
of fheir port. The fame day he caufed a bridge 
of boats to be built acrofs the harbour in their 
fight, upon which he raifed a battery of can- 
non. 

. , Afilirediy Confiantinople miifi: have been ve,ry' 
deficient in artillery, or the artillery nmfc have 
been very badly ferved. Elfe what prevented 
the befieged from beating this bridge of boiit'sii 
to frieces with their cannon r Ancf it is rather 
doubtful ^vhat isfaid oflVlalioinet’s making ufe of 
cannon that carried balls of two hundred pounds 
weight. The conquered always exaggerate mat- 
ters* It is plain that one of thefe balls would 
require near an hundred 'weight of powder to 
throw it to anydiftance. Now fuch a qimn« 
tky of powder could never be fired all at once, 
and the ball would be difeharged from the can- 
non before the fifteenth part of the powder 
could take fire f, confequendy it would have 
very little effedr. Perhaps the Turks mighty 


f This is not true in faft : if it •were, the .Oime woiUd 
happen in a shirge of one pound, as wtll ns in one of si 
hundred, becaufe the proportion of refiilance is the fame 
in both 3 and we fee every day ftiells of live times chat 
weight difeharged from mortars with-tlie foil cffedT of the 
powd-sr, 

F 3 through 
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through ignorance, have made ufe of fucli 
BOD, and through a like ignorance, the Greeks 
might be terrified at the appearance of them. 

In the beginning of May the Turks began 
to make feveral affaults upon that city, which 
thought itfelf the capital of the world. Con- 
itantinople v/as then very weakly fortified, and 
not better defended. The emperor, in con- 
jun<S:i-on with a cardinal of Rome, .named lildore^ 
perfonried his devotions according -to the Ro- 
mifn ritual, which at once exafperated anddif- 
couraged his Greek fubje<5is, who would aiot (a 
much as enter the churches which he frequent- 
declaring, They had rather fee a7h.u'k;lh 
turbant ia their ciiurciics than a cardiiiars 
inud" 

In former times almoft al! the princes of 
Chriftendem, under pretence of an holy war^ 
had joined together to invade this metropolis 
and bulwark of the Chriftian world, and now 
that it v/as attacked by the enemies to the 
faith, not one ftirred in its defence. 

The emperor Frederick III. was' neither fiif- 
ficiently enterprifing nor pow^erfui to attempt 
any thing for ics relief. Poland was under too 
bad an adminiftration. France was but juft re- 
covered from the miferable ftate to w^hich llie 
had been reduced by her wars at home, and 
thofe ftie had been engaged in againft the Eng- 
lifli. England began to be divided and weak. 
The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, was 
indeed a powerful prince, but he had too much 
underftanding to revive the crufades alone, and 
was too old to bear a..feare in fuch enterprifes. 
I'he Italian princes were engaged in war with 
each other. The kingdoms of Arragoii and 
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CJaMe were not yet united, and a great part 
of Spain was ftill in the polTelHon of the 
Moors. 

In Ihort, there were but two fovereigns in 
Europe capable of encountering Mahomet IL 
Thefe were John Huniades prince of Tranfil- 
vania, who could hardly defend his own terri- 
tories 5 and the famous Scanderbeg, who had 
fenough to do to keep poileiSon of the inoua- 
tains of Epirus, like Pelagius Tudorner, here- 
tofore in thofe of Allurias,, when the Moors 
over- run Spain'^. Four Genoefe fhips, of 
which one belonged to the emperor Frederick 
IIL were rdmofl; all the fuccours the Chri- 
ffian world could at that time afford Con- 
fcantinople. This unfortunate city was com- 
manded by a foreigner, whofe name was Jufti-' 
niani, a native of Genoa, An edifice reduced 
to fucb props muft infallibly fall to ruin. The 
ancient Greeks never had a Perfian for a chief,^ 
nor was the Roman republic ever headed by a 
Gaul. Conilantinople therefore niufl necefla- 
rily be taken, and it was fo j but in a manner 
entirely different from that we find related in 
all our authors, who have copied after DucaSj^ 
and Calcondilus, 

The Turkifh annals, colledled and digefted 
by the late prince Demetrius Cantemir at Con- 
flantinople, inform us, that, after having fa- 
ftained a fiege of feven weeks, the emperGr 
Con fen tine was at length obliged to capitu- 
late j and that he fent Greek deputies to re- 
ceive the laws the conqueror fliould pleafe to 
impofe upon them. Several articles were agreed 

^ See Chap. xvui. Yob h 
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upon at this , meeting : but^ as the Grex^k en- 
voys were returning back to the cit}% Malio- 
raer, who had foniething farther to fay to thcrn., 
dnpatched a body of men to bring them back 
to his camp. The befleged^ who from tbewnhs 
beheld a large troop of armed Turks in fuil 
puriuit^ as they thought, of their deputies, im- 
prudently bred upon them. This party was 
■hoftantly joined by a much greater number, 
'^rbe envoys got into the city by one of the po- 
iierns, and the Turks entered pell-mdi with 
them, and foon made therafelves mafiers of the 
upper towm, which is feparated from the lower. 
The emperor Conftantine was killed in the 
crowd 5 and Mahomet thereupon turned th'e 
imperial palace into a palace for himfrlf, and 
made the cathedral church of St. Sophia a 
Turkifb rnofqiie. 

Eeing thus miiider, ‘by right of cenquefr, of one 
hair of Confrantinople, he had the humanity 
or pclicy 'to -offer the lame terms of capitii- 
latioa to that part which frill held out as heiiad 
propofed to grantto the whole city; and. reli- 
gioiilly obferved his agreement. This fa<SI: is 
ib true, that all the Chrifrian churches of the 
lower town remained till the reign of his grand- 
fon Selim, who ordered feveral of them to be 
demolifhed. The Turks called them the 
moil|ues of IlTevi, Mevi being the Turkil'h 
name for Jefus. ' The church of the Greek pa- 
triarch is ftill remaining in Conftantinople, on 
the canal of the Black Sea ; and the Ottoman 
emperors have permitted an academy to be 
founded in that quarter of the city where the 
modern Greeks teach the ancient language^ 
now almoft entirely difufed, the Ariftoteliaa 

philofophy^ 
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philoiaphvp divinityj and phyfick : and in this jl 

fchool were educated Ccnftantine Ducas^ Mam« !■ 

lo CordatOj' and Demetrius Cantemir, after- ■ || 
wardS' made princes of Traafllvania by the 
Turks. I muft acknowledge that Demetrius ■ ;d 
Cantemir abounds with a great number of old ^ ri 
fabulous ftories ; but he could not be deceived ' 
in relation to the ‘modern- monuments wdiich , I? 
were before his eyesj nor the academy in which : ' 

he hinifelf was brought up, t 

The Cliriftians are frill indulged with a if 

church and one ftreet in the city to themfclves^ , r 
in con fide ration, of a Greek architect named T 

Chriftobulusj vriiom Mahomet II. employed to |> 
build a new mofqiie upon the ruins of the ■ 
holy apoftles^ an ancient edifice built by the 
emprefs Theodora^ wife to' the emperor Ji.ilti- 
nian, . This architect: fucceeded fo well that ■ 
his fauilding proved little inferior in beauty to ; | 

the famous mofqiie of St Sophia. . He was if 

alfo employed by the fiikan^s orders in building ' |i 
eight pablic' fchooisj and the fame number of 
hoipitaiSj all belonging to this' moflpe ; and^ vJ 
as a reward for his fcrvicesj the fiiltan granted 'f, 
him the ftreet juft mentioned, which -ftill re- if 
mains in the poileiHon of his iamily. It may '!! 

not perhaps appear a fadi worthy a place in It 

liiibr}’, that an arcliitecft was rewarded with. f! 
the -grant of a ftreet ; but it is of fbnie inipor- 
tance to know that the Turks do' not always H 
behave in that cruel and brutal manner to fl* 

Chriftians which we are apt to imagine they do.. ji" 

Whole nations have bee^i milled by the errors 
of hiftorians; a, number of Oriental writers 
have afierted that the T urks adored Venus, and ' | 

denied the providence of a ,God, Grotius him- i 
F 5 feV ^ ir 
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felf tells os after others, that Mahomet, th 
great falfe prophet of the Turks, had traine 
lip a pigeon to fly to his .ear, and made th 
people believe that it was the fpirit of God who 
came to inftrudl him under that form* And 
we find as many ridiculous ftories related con- 
cerning the great conqueror Mahomet IL 
One evident proof that Mahomet was a 
prince of more knowledge and policy than he 
is ufu ally fuppofed to, have been, and not wit h- 
itanding all that cardinal Ifidore and others 
may fay to the contrary, is, that he allowed 
the conquered Chriftians the liberty of chufing 
their own patriarch ; be even performed the ce- 
remony of inftallation himfelf, with the ufual 
folemnities, and invefted him with the croher 
and ring, which the emperors of the W eil- had 
.not dared to do for a long time, and departed 
in no one point from theaccuftomed ceremony, 
iinlefs it ivas in conducting the patriarch elecf, 
Gennadius, to the gate of his palace, who told 
the fultan on this occafion, That he was 
confounded at receiving an honour which no 
one of the Chriftian emperors had ever beftoweci 
upon his predeceflbrs/' Since that time tlie 
fjttomaii emperors have always made one pa- 
triarch, who is called the oecumenical patriarch, 
and the pope another, who is called the Latiji 
.patriarch* Each of thefe patriarchs is taxed l)y 
the divan in a certain fum, which he pays as a 
ranfom for his flock* The two churches, rho" 
groaning alike under the yoke of bondage, are 
ftill at irreconcileable enmity with each other ^ 
and the fultans are frequently obliged to inter- 
their authority, ia order to put an end to 

their 
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their difputes '; thus becoming the moderators^ a-s 
well as conquerors of the Chrillians. 

But the Turkiih vi6lors have not aded with 
regard to the Greeks as they did in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries by the Arabians^ whofe 
language, religion,' and cuiloms they adopted,^ 
after having conquered them. When the Turks 
jubdiied the Arabians, they were at that time 
utterly barbarous ; but when they made the 
conquefl: of the Greek empire, the conRitiitioii 
of their government had been long formed- 
Befides, they had a veneration for the Arabians, 
but they defpifed the Greeks, and never had 
any other intercourfe with them than that of 
mafters with their fiaves, and ftiii preferred the 
feme cuftoms and laws as at the time of their con-* 
queft.The body of Y enghi-Cheris% orJanifiaries> 
v/as kept up in full vigour, to the number of 
forty-five thoufand. The foldiers of no nation 
whatever have fuch ample allowance as thefe 
Janiffaries : each oda, or capuiin, has always a 
purveyor who fupplies his troops with mutton, 
rice, butter, pulfe, and bread in great plenty- 

The Turkifli fultans have continued in Eu- 
rope the ancient cuftoms they pracfifed In Afia, 
that of rewarding their ioldie.rs with fiefs for 
life, and fome of them hereditary. They did 
not derive this ciiftom from the Arabian caliphs, 
whom they conquered $ the Arabian govern- 
iTierA being founded upon different principles. 
But it was always the cuftom of the wefieni 
Tartars to divide the lands of the conquered, 
and this mfiitution they eftabliflved in Europe 


^ note on page 76, 7 7^ 
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as early as the fifth centurjj an inilitutioii 
which neceilarily attaches the conquerors to a 
country which is become their inheritance ; and 
thofe nations who' mixed with thein^ fiich as 
the Lombards,- -the Franks, and the OttomaiiSj 
followed the fame plan; • Tamerlane carried 
this cuftom with -him into the Indies, where 
we ftil] find feveral very pow^erful lords of fiefs, 
tinder the titles of Ornras, Rajas, and Nabobs* 
Bat the Ottomans gave only fmall portions of 
kinds to their foldiery, and their ;^aimats and 
timariots are rather farms than lordfliips. This 
is a truly warlike inflitutiorij for if a zaim dies 
in the field, his children fliare his fief between 
them 5 but if he dies at home, the beglerbeg, 
that is the captain-general of the proviiice, has 
a right of difpofing of this military benefice* 
And thefe zaims and timars, like our ancient 
Franks, claim no privileges of title, jurifdic- 
tion, or nobility, but only according to the 
iiiuiiber of foldiers they furnifii or bring into 
the field.' . 

From the fame military fchool they take all 
their cad?s and molla’s, who are the common 
judges, likewife the two cadi-leikers of Eu- 
rope and Afia, w^ho are judges of the provinces 
ancf^roiie^ and who, under the mufti,, have 
the care of the religion and laws-. The mufti 
and .the cadi-lelkers have -always been alike fiib- 
jedt to the divan. 7Te dervifes, a kind of 
mendicant monks among the Turks, though 
grown more numerous of late, Hill preferve 
their ancient form. The cuftom of building 
caravanferas for the convenience of trat^elJers, 
asyl fchqols and hoipitals near all the mofques, 
ftfti iiubfifts. In 3 woidj the Turks are in 

ail 
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v^I] things the fame people they werCj not only 
when they took. Coiiftantinoplej. but at thek 
£rft coming into Europe. ... 
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The Progress of the Turks. 


D uring a reign of thirty-one years, Ma- ;/ 

hornet IL proceeded from conqueft to | 

•conqueli, without any of the princes of Europe 
joining in league againft him, for we cannot 
give the name of league to the fnort alliance [. 
entered into between John Huniades, prince of ,l 
T ranfilvaiiia, the king of Hungary, and a def- ri" 
pot of Black RuiSa. . This .famous, warrior H 
.Huniades gave proofs, that had he been better 
fupported, the Chriibians would never have loft 
all thofe territories. which the Turks are, now 
pciieubd of in- Europe. Three years after the ■ ; 

' takifyg .of Conftantinople, he obliged Mahomet • 
IL to. raiie the liege of Belgrade. 

At the fame time alfb the Perfians fell upon - ^ 
the Turks, and turned back that torrent Fhich [f 
threatned to overflow all Chriftendom*. U/Tum , t 
Can, firnamad the White Ram, a defceiidant ■ | 
■of Tamerlane, and governor of Armenia, had '-f 
lately fubdiied Perfia ; he now entered into aC : i 
liaiice with the Chriftians, and this' firft gave : I 
them the hint of uniting together againft the ? 

common enemy : he married the daughter of , t 
David Comnenus, emperor of Trebifond. It 
was held unlawful for Chriftians to marry their ; f 
godmothci: or their coufm ^ but we 'dee that in , |- 

Greece^ :-l 
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Greece-^ Spain, and Alla, they made no fcruple 
of marrying with thofe of a contrary faith. 

The Tartar Uffum-Can now become fon-in- 
law to the Cliriffian Emperor Comnenus, at- 
tacked Mahomet near the Euphrates, This fo 
favourable opportunity for the Chriftians was 
again, neg!e<9:ed, and they fufFered Mahomet, 
after various fncceffes, to make peace with the 
Perfian, ■ and aftervv^ards to become mafter of 
Trebifond, with a part of Cappadocia annexed 
to it 5 to turn his arms upon Greece, and take 
Negropont ; then to march back towards the 
Black Sea and feize upon Caffa, the ancient 
Theodofia, rebuilt by t|ie Genoefe 5 and after- 
, wards to reduce Scutari, Zant, Cephalonia, and 
even to pufh his conquefts as far as Triefie in 
the port of Venice, till at length he fixed the 
feat of the Mahometan power in the midft of 
Calabria, from whence he threatned all Italy, 
and where his lieutenants remained til! fome 
time after his death. Rhodes indeed efcaped 
his arms, but the not taking this fmali ifland 
did not make him lefs formidable to the reft of 
the Weft. 

He had for a long time conquered Epirus, 
after the death of Scanderbeg. The Venetians 
had thecourage to oppofehxs arms, for at this time 
their power was in its zenith j they had pretty 
extenfive territories upon Terra Firma, their 
“fleets braved thofe of Mahomet, and they even 
m^de themfelves mafters of Athens 5 but at 
length this republic, for want of being properly 
aflifted, was obliged to give way, reftore Athens, 
and purchaTe by annual tribute the liberty of 
trading in the Black Sea, hoping to recovAt her 
Mbs by that commerce which had laid the firft 

foilB--**- • 
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foundation of her grandeur ^ but we fliall fee 
that not long after fee fuftained more injury 
from pope Julius IL and almoft every one of 
the Chriftian princes^ than fee had done by all 
the power of the Ottoman arms. 

In the mean time Mahomet IL turned his 
ViSorious arms againft the Mamrneluc fultans 
of Egypt, while his lieutenants were employed 
in Naples : at length he flattered himfelf with 
making the conqueft of Rome, as he had done 
that of Conftantinoplej and being told one daiy 
of the ceremony with which the doge of Venice 
once a-year efpoufes the Adriatic Ocean, he 
made anfwer, that He would quickly fend 
him to the bottom of that fea, to confumniate 
his nuptialsf’ However, a violent fit of the 
cholic delivered the world from him at ^ 
the age of fifty-one. Biit the Ottomans 
have neverthelefs remained in pofleffion of a 
far more beautiful country in Europe than even 
the whole of Italy, and the birth-place of Leo- 
nidas, Miltiades, Alexander, Sophocles, and Plato 
funk beneath a barbarous yoke. From that time 
the Greek language became corrupted, and there 
remained hardly any traces of the arts ; for not- 
withftanding there was a Greek academy at 
Conftantinople, it was certainly very different 
from that of Athens, and not the fix thoufahd 
monks which the Ottoman fultans permit to 
live upon mount Athos, have yet been able ; to 
revive the liberal arts in this empire. Formerly 
this very city of Conftantinople was under the 
proteSion of Athens, and the province of Chal- 
cedonia was tributary to it ; and the king of 
Thrace faed fer the honour of being admitted 

as 
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as one of its citizens. At prefent the defceiidaiits 
of the old Tartars are mafters of thefe beautiful 
regions, and the name of Greece is become ia 
a manner extindb. Neveithelefs, we iliall al- 
ways hold the little city of Athens in higher 
veneration than the TurkiiTi po wer^ Vv’as it to 
ipread over the whole earth. 

The Greeks remained in a fl:ate of opprefficris, 
hut not of llavery j they were left the exercife 
of their religion and laws, and the Turks be- 
haved to them as the Arabians had done to the 
people of Spain. The Greek families iHll con- 
tinue to live peaceably in their native country 3, 
though in obfcurity and contempt ; they pay but 
a flight tribute, and employ themfelves in trade 
and agricultures their towns and villages fiill 
continue to have their Protogeros, who decides 
their differences, and their patriarch is lupported 
in an lionGurable manner by them. He n:ufl* 
certainly have a confiderable revenue, fince upon 
his inftallation he is obliged to pay four thou- 
flmd ducats into the fiiltan’s. treafury, and the 
like fum to the offxers of the Porte. 

The greateil mark of fubjeciion the Greeks 
labour under, is, that of being obliged to fur- 
nifh the fultans with a number of children to 
ferve in- their feraglios, or in their Janiffary mi- 
litia* Every father of a family is obliged to 
.give one of -his fens, or purchafe his freedom 
'with a fine. There are fldil certain Chriffian 
'provinces in Europe, where 'it is become an 
cfiabliflied cufiom to fet apart one of their chil- 
drenfrom the birth, to carry arms.. The chil- 
dren given to the Turkifh fultans are brought 
luip in the feragiio, where they frequently make 
%cry great fortunes. Nor is their condition 

among 
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smoiig tlie Jaiiiftlries to be defpifccl It Is a | 

-ftrong proof of the iorce ofeducatloBs and the ; I 
■extraorditiary changes in this world, that moft of : I 
theie baughcy eiicroicfs to the Chritlian name, ^ - I 
were born of oppreled Chriftians ; and a ixill ■ I 

more lively proof of that invincibie fatality by ■ f 

which t^^e Supreme Being links together all the ' I 

events of the aniverie,- Is, that the emperor | 

Conifanrii^e fhould have bailt ConiLantinople | 

for the TYuks, as •Romulus had ib many ages 
b'efore laid tire foiindation of the capitol for the 
beads of the Chrililan church. ■ i 

■ And here I think myfelf obliged to rcfiite one i J. 
falfe notion, namely, .that the Turkifli go- .. ; f 

vefiroient is of chat abfurd form called delpotic 5 ^ | 

that the people are all flaves to their iakans^ f. 

that they have no property of their own, but : [- 

are in their lives arad fcrtimes wholly at the 
■mercy of rlieir makers. Such an admin iftratioa 
mule necelihrily 'deflrpy itfelf It would ' be , f 
very extraordinary that the conquered Greeks 
fliouid not be Haves, and that their conquerors ; 

fhould. SoiTie travellers have fuppofed that a ;■ 

liikan was lord of all the lands in his empire^ 
becaufe he dxfpofed of certain timariots (or 
eftates for life) as the Icings of France formerly ^ 

beflowed military fiefs j but thefe gentlemen | 

fiiould Gonfider, that there are laws of inheri- I 

tance in Turky as well as in all other countries^* | 

It is trucj that all the moveable efFedls be- 
longing to a pacha at the time of his demife,, ■ 
fall to the fultan, who ufually gives a part of | 

■them to his' family 5 but it was an eftabliflied .■ | 

' cuilom in Europe at the time when fiefs were : | 

i” .. nr-in- , ^ | 

. ® W-j! wifli tbs autlior -had explained thefe Iaw«, ’ : 

liot "■ 
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Dot hereditary, and long after, for bifliops If 
inherit the moveables of the inferior clergy ; and 
the popes claimed the fame right on the efiates 
of cardinals, and all others poffefTed of church 
lirings, who died within the lefidence of the 
chief pontiff. 

The Turks are not only all of them free f, 
but they have not even the diffinftion of nobility 
amongn: them, and are Grangers to any other 
fo|)eriority than that of employs in the ftate. 

They are in their manners at once fierce, 
haughty, and effeminate 5 their ferocity they 
derive from their anceftors the Scythians, and 
their efiieminacy from Greece and Alla* Their 
pride is beyond all bounds* They are con- 
querors and they are ignorant 5 this makes them 
defpife all other nations. 

The form of the Ottoman government is 
not like that of France and Spain, monarchical 
and gently authoritative 5 it ftill lefs refembles 
that of Germany, which in length of time is 
become a republic of princes and cities, under 
one fupreme head called an emperor. It has 
nothing of the Polifti form of adminiftration, 
where the peafants are all flaves, and the nobles 
kings. Laftly, it is as different from that of 
England in its conftitution as in its climate. 

And yet we are not to imagine that it is al- 
together an arbitrary government, wdiere the 
law permits a fingle perfon to facrifice the lives 
of thoufands to his caprice, like fo many beaPcs 
kept in a park for his diverfion. 

f In whae fenfe can a man be faid to be free, whofe life 
and property He at the mercy of a rapacious baflraw and a 
flefpotic fQvereig;n ? 


We 
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We are apt, through prejudiccj to believe 
that a chiaoux may go with a ftalF in his 
handj and demand, in the name of the fultan^ 
of the mafter of a family, all the money he has 
by him, and bis daughters, for the ufe of his 
mafter. There are doubtiefs feveral horrible 
abufes in the Turkifh adminiftration : but in 
general thefe abufes are much Jefs fatal to the 
people than to thofe who have a fiiare in the 
government ^ for thefe chiefly feel the weight 
of the defpotic authority. The private fen- 
tence of a divan is fufficient to ffrike off the 
heads of the greateft officers of ftate upon the 
inofi trifling fuff^icions, their being no fupreme 
court eitablilhed in this country to enforce a re- 
fpedt for the laws and the perfon of the anointed 
fovereign 5 110 barrier oppofed in the coxiftitutioii 
of the ftate to the iiijuftice or male-ad miniftra- 
tion of a vizier 1 therefore few refources for the 
fubjeci: when opprelled, or the monarch when, 
refiftedj and this prince, who pafles for the 
moft: powerful in the world, is of all others the 
leaft firmly fettled on his throne j the revolu- 
tion of a fingle -day is frequently fufficient to 
fnatch the crown from him j and in this the 
Turks have imitated the. manners of the Greek 
empire which they conquered, only they have 
more refpeCi: for the Ottoman family than the 
Greeks had for that of their emperors ^ they 
depofe, they murder their ful tan, but it is al- 
ways in favour of the neareft relation : the 
Greek empire, on the contrary, has paffed by 
ailaffinations into twenty diflerent families. 

The fear of being depofed is a ffronger curb 
upon the Turkifli fultaii, than all the laws of 
the alcoran | and, though abfolute mafter in 

his 
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hh ov/n feraglio, and of the lives of all his 
officers by means of the mufti’s fctfa, he cannot 
alter the cuftoms of the empire^ he can- 
not encreafe theiaxes^^ nor can he touch the 
public money ; he has his private treafury en- 
tirely diilmct and apart from the public one. 

The condition of fultan Isj in generalj the iiicii 
indolent upon earth, as that cf grand-vizier is- 
the moft Jabonotis. This miniiter is obliged to 
zct at the fame time as confcbie, chnnsehor, a 3 rJ 
chief-preiident, and the reward for all Ills la- 
bours is frequently exile or the bowllring* 

The office of baihaw is altogether as drai- 
gcrous, and many of 'diem are known to have 
ended their days by a violent death. But all 
this only proves that the people in Turky had 
contracted a habit of cruelty and fiercenefs^, the 
fame as prevailed for a conilclei'able time among 
the ChrilHans themfelves throughout Europe, 
vrhen fo many heads were loll upon the fcafrbld, 
when La BroiTcj the favourite of St Lewis, was 
hanged ^ wffien the prime minifter, Laguette, 
died upon the rack in the reign of Charles the 
Fair 5 when Charles de la Cerda, conftable of 
France, was put to death by king John without 
form of trial, when Angueran de Marigni was 
hanged upon the fame gallows, which heliimfelf 
had ordered to beerefted at Montfaucon ; and 
the dead body of the prime minifrer, Montaigu, 


^ Is not this childiUi cavilling ? Who are the perfons 
that raife taxes, touch the money, ? who but his divan, 
his vizier, and his tefterdar, miferable flaves that depend 
■upon the breath of his noifrils 5 ilaves whom he every day 
orders, to be ftrangicd, according to his convenience or ca» 
l^rice I and no rubje<a. dare§ to murmur at their fate^ 


was 
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was carried and hung upon the fame gibbet; in 
a K^ord, when the grand mafter of the knights 
templars expired in the midft of the flames, "and 
numberlsfs cruelties of the fame kind were com- 
mon in monarchial go'/ernments. We fhould 
greatly deceire oiirfelves then if v/e were to fuo- 
pofe that thefe barbarities were the eire& of 
abioii!te_ power. Tliere never was any one of 
the Chriftian potentates defpotic, nor is the 
Several fultans, as Mahomet 
■ti. belim, and Solyman, have indeed made the 
lavrs give way to their wills. But how fev/ 
conquerors meet with contnidi£fion from their 
fcibjcas. In a word, our hiltorians have ?rc.fly 
unpofed upon us in reprefenting the Ottoman, 
ernpire as a government wliofs elTence is def- 
.potifmf. 

^ The count de Marfigli, who knows more of 
the matter than, any of them, exprefies. liimfelf 
thus: ‘‘ In almoii all our hifirories we iind the 
authority exercifed by fultans, rcprelentcd as 
higaly ceipptic j but how diftaat is this from 
tie truth J The JaniffaiT militia, adds i'p 
which_they call Capiculi, an'd which always re- 
fides in Confiantinople, has by its la?« the 


flf any government can be e.Tentialiy defpotic itranft be 
that of Turky,. where the foverei.^n is reft'ifted by no en- 

gagement 5 vdiere the Voic ^T^ranni Is the Juprma kx s 
where there is neither family., dii^inaion, order;, nor infH- 
tiition, to queaion or curb the prerogative j where .everjr 
fubjed is trained up to the moft ahjed fuforaiiilon j and 
even the baihaw taugjit to kifs the bowftring by wiiich hs ' 
is alranjjled, without prefuming to enquire into the nature 
of his oflt-nce, 

t k mfitsfione fentiamo eJiUtar la clf cufi 

iefpf>tka^-snte prmcafi ded fuIuinQi smnto ftJaf^ameUs 
dd V€r& ! 


■powei’ 
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power of imprifoning the fultan^ and even of 
patting him to death, and appointing a fuc-* 
ceiTor in his room A little further he fays 
that the grand feignor is frequently obliged to 
confult the political and military part of the 
ftate before he can make war or peace. 

Neither are the baOiaws fo abfolute in their 
provinces as we in general believe, but depend 
upon their divan. The chief citizens have a 
right to complain of their conduct, and prefent 
their remonftrances to the great divan of Con« 
ilantinople. In fine, Marfigli concludes by giv- 
ing the Turkifh government the tide of a de- 
mocracy. It is fuch in fach, and much re- 
fembling that of Tunis and Algiers Thefe 

mighty 


* We would afk from whence they derive this privilege » 
for we have already feen Ijow this body was inhituted in 
the -reign of Amurath ? did he at that period give them a 
power to -imprifon and dethrone hinifelf? the fuppofition 
is abfurd. The liberty which the JaniOaries have taken 
'more than once tp dethrone' and murder their prince, is no 
more founded on law, than is the action of a ruffian who 
robs and murders his mailer. They do it at the hazard 
of being facriiiced by the next fultan ; and the Greets of 
Conilantinople have been often filled with the carcafes of 
thofe infolent foldiers, who have been privately ilrangled in 
the night by order of the grand feigner, 

J The refemblance here we cannot at all perceive, ex® 
cept that the government of Aigier is Turkifh. The fuc- 
ceffion at Conflantincple is hereditary, and was never 
known to deviate from one family. The cieyfhip of Aigier 
is eledlive from the number of ten thoufand. If the grand 
feignor has the precaution to minder all the males of his 
family, a piece of policy often pra^lifed at the Ottoman 
court, he runs no rifk at all of being depofed, foecaufe there 
Would not be a perfon in Turky to hli up his room j and 
the empire w-culd of courfe be involved in anarchy and ruin. 
If a dey of Algiers is murdered, there are nine thoufand nine 
' ' ' hundred 
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miiighty fuitans then, whom the common people 
dare not look upon, and whole perfons are not 
to be approached but with a fiibmiffion which 
feems to border upon adoi*ation ; thefe fultans, 
I fay, have only the exterior of defpotirrri, and 
are really abfolute no longer than 'they can 
ikfely exercife that fury of arbitrary paw.:T 
which feems born with all men, Lewis XL 
Henry VHL and Sextus V. were as defpotic 
princes as any fultan whatever. 

If we were to go on to examine in the fame 
manner into the fecrets of the fovereign authority 
in the other kingdoms of Afia, which are ftill 
in a manner unknown to usj we fhoiild find 
much lets delpotifni in the world than we in 
general imagine. Even in Europe, we have 
Then princes the vaflals of other princes not ab- 
folute, ainune a greater degree of arbitrary power 
i'n their own doniinions than was ever exercifed 
by the emperors of Pedia or India : and yet it 
would be very erroneous to fuppofe, that the 
dominions of fuch princeawere by their confti- 
tution efientially defpotic. 

All the hlilories of niodern nations, ex- 
cepting perhaps thofe of England and Germany, 
have given us falfe notions of things ^ becaufe 
they have rarely diilinguiilied between I'tinies 
and perfons, abuCes and iaws, accidental events 
and'eftabliilied euftoms. 

We fhould again be deceived, if we were to 
look upon the Turkiili government as an uni- 
form adadniiiration, and that, every day the 


liundred and ninety nine candidates for his o6ics, and each 
of thefe is capable of being chofen. The grand feigner is a 
defpotic emperor 5 ,the dey of a limited magiitrate. 
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fnltaii can^ from his feraglio by his coiirieis^ 
diipatch the fame orders to all the different 
provinces in his dominions* This vaff em-' 
pire^ which has been formed at different 
titnesj and by fucceixlve viclories^ and which 
we 'ihali find' continually encreafing till the 
■eighteenth century, is compofed of a thoufand 
^life-rent nations, all of them different in Ian* 
■guage, religion, and ciiftoms. They are Greeks 
from the antient Ionia, the coafis of Afia Minor 
^nd Achaky- inhabitants of the ancient Colchis-, 
and'of the 7''aurica Cherfonefuss they are Getse 
become Chriftians, known by the names of Wa- 
lachians and Moldavians 5 "they are Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, Illyrians, and Jews ; lafiiy, 
-they are Egyptians, and the del'cendants fforn the 
people, of ancient Carthage, whom v/e flirJl pre- 
fently fee fwallowed up by the Ottoman power*, 
And all thefe different nations have been con- 
quered and kept in fubjeccion by the Turkifh 
mil i da alone. They are all governed differently ; 
feme have princes fet them, "who are no- 
minated by theporte;- fuch as Walachia, Mol- 
davia, and Crimea. The Greeks live under a 
municipal government, dependant upon a ba- 
fiiaw. The number of the conquered is ini- 
menfe, if compared wdth that of the vi&crs j 
for there tre but very few natural born Turks : 
none of thefe follow agriculture, and a. very 
inconfideiTible number apply themfelves to the 
arts. It may be faid of them, as Virgil here- 
tofore faid of the Romans, Their art is to 
conquer and command.” The chief difference 
between the Turkifli and the antient Roman 
conquerors is, that Rome incorporated all the 
mtions flie conquered, whereas the Turks al- 
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m^ays keep -themfelves feparate from thefe th^y I 

hmc fubdue-d^ and in the midft 'of w-fioai ^ 
they liye. 

There remained indeed three hundred, thoii- 
■fanci. Greeks in Conflantinople, ' after that city , 

.. was taken but, thefe were. only artificers or.'»; 
tradefmen who worked for their new niaflers^ 
a people wholly under fubjediion in their 
capital^ and not permitted -eren to drefs like 
the Turks. 

To this obfervation let meadd another, name* 

~ ly, that this vaft trad: of country, from the Ar- ' 
chi pel ago to the Euphrates was conquered bj ! 

one fingle power 5 whereas, the united powers i 

.'of twenty potentates in the crufades, with more ^ f 
than, twenty times the number of forces, were ^ 

not able, .after the labours of two whole cen- f 

‘turies, to eftaWiih one Jajftkg ftate :in thefe 
. famc' countries, 

Ricault, v/ho jrefided a ccnfiderable time ■ 

:fin Turky, attributes the Jailing power of the ” 

..'•Ottoman empire, To fomething fupernatura! 

,',He cannot other wife conceive that this govern- 
..ment, which depends, fo frequently, upon the • 

, -caprice of the Janifiaries, could have- fuppoiTed ", 

■ dtfelf agai aft the turbulency of its otvn foidiers. I 

.;'and the attacks of its, eatemies. But to this we | 

'Hiay reply, that the Roman empire fupporLCu | 

itlelffive hundred years in Rome, and near T 

fourteen centuries in the Levant, in ,thc midft I 

■of feditkms and tumults y and though the im-, 
periai fucceilion has been frequently changed, 
the throne has ftill remained the fame. Now 
.the Turks have a veneration for the Ottoman 
race, which is to them a fundamental lav/ that 

VoL» IIL ' G they 
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they can never think of violating the goreni- 
ment has been frequently wrefted out of the 
hands of the fultan ; but^ as we have already 
remarked, it never paffes into a firange family, 

" The conftitution itfelf then has nothing to fear, 
though the monarch and his viziers are fre- 
quently made to tremble. 

Hitherto this empire has defied ail foreign 
invafions. The Perlians have rarely penetrated 
into the Turkifli frontiers : on the contrary, we 
fliail fee fultan Amurath lY. taking Bagdat 
from the Perfians by affault, in 1638, remain- 
ing ffill mafter of Mefopotamia, and at the fame 
time afiiiiing the grand mogui with one army 
' againft the Perfians, and at the fame time threat- 
ning Venice with another. The Germans 
- never yet fhewed themfelves at the gates of 
Conftantinople, as the Turks have at thofe of 
Vienna: and it only fince the reign of Peter 
the Great that the Ruffians became formidable 
to Tnrky. In fine, force and cruelty firfi: 
eftabliflied the Ottoman empire, and the di- 
vifions of Chriftians have .helped to fupport it. 
There is nothing in all this but what is natural. 
We fhall fee how this empire augmented its 
power, and perfevered for a long time in its 
ferocity of manners, which at lejigth begin to 
grow fomewhat milder. 
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Of L E W IS XL king of Fn amcC ' ' 

W HEN the authority of Charles VIE 
began to be eflabliflied in France by the 
expulfion of the Englifb, the annexing of a 
number of provinces to the crown^ and the 
perpetual fubfidies granted himj» the feudal go- 
vernment was foon cxtinguiflied in that king- 
dom. 

From the contrary reafon the feudal order 
■was ftrengthened in Germany, the emperors 
being eledtive, and as fuch deftitute of either 
provinces or fupplies. Italy was ffill divided 
into independent republics and principalities ; 
abfolute power was wholly unknown in Spain^> 
and in the North ; and England, in themidftof 
her divifions, began to lay the foundation of 
that extraordinary government, which through 
the moil violent and bloody oppofitions, has in 
a courfe of ages produced that happy mixture 
of liberty and royalty which is the admiration 
•of all nations* 

There were at this time in France only the 
two great fiefs of Burgundy and Brittany 5 but 
thefe by their great power were entirely inde- 
pendent 5 and, notwithftanding the feudal laws, 
they were never confidered by the other powers 
of Europe as making any part of the kingdom 
of France: and Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, exprelly flipulated with Charles VIL 
at the time that he forgave him the murder of 
his father, duke John, that he was not to do 
him bpmage fgx his dukedpm. 
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The princes of the blood in France had appen* 
r^ages in peerage, but fubject to the jurifdidioa 
Cff the high court of parliament. The lords, 
though ftill pofiefied of great privileges in their 
-own territories, had not as formerly any power 
in the ftate; and there ¥/as only the count of 
Foix on the other fide the Loire who had the 
title of Prince by the grace of God,” with a 
privilege of coining money j but the lords of fiefs, 
and the corporations of large cities had immenfe 
privileges. 

Lewis XL fon to Charles VIL became the 
firft abfolute king iri Europe, after the decline 
of the Charlemagne family ; and he did not ar- 
rive at the peaceable enjoyment of this power, 
till after many violent ftruggles. Kis life is one 
■great contraft, and it is certainly meant to 
humble and confound virtue that he has been 
cried. up for a great king: he whom all hifto- 
rians paint as a mofl unnatural fon, a barbarous 
brother, a bad father, and a perfidious neigh- 
bour ! he embittered the laft years of his father^s 
lifej nay he was the caufe of his death 5 for 
every one knows that the unhappy Charles 
VIL. died thro^ fear that his fon fliould put him 
to death : that is to fay, he chofe to abftain 
from all food, rather than run the rifk of fwai- 
•luwing the poifon that he. apprehended his fon 
intended for him. Such an apprehenfion in a 
parent is alone fufiicient to prove that he deemed 
in's fon capable of the crime. 

Upon a careful review of the whole conduft 
of Lewis XL m.ay we not reprefent him to 
oiitfelves as a 'man who frequently ftrove to 
difguife infolence by low artifice, and uphold 
.„a»chery by cruelty .? How came ittopafs elfe, 

that 
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th at in the very beginning of his reignyfo many 
of the great noblemen who had been in his 
father'^s intereftj and efpecially the famous count 
de Dunoisj whofe fword had* fo- often' kept the- 
crown on his headj combined againfi: lurn in^ 
the League for the public good They 
did not take advantage of the weaknefs of the 
royal authority, as had fo frequently been done’ 
before,: but. Lewis had abufed his pov/en 
is plain that the father, made wife by his faults 
and his misfortunes, governed very well ; and 
that his fon, intoxicated with power, began his 
government ■ very badlyv 

This league put him in- danger of his crown 
and life. Tli-e battle of Montleri de- ^ 
dded little or nothing in his favour; 
and he had no other way left to break the 
league than by granting- each of the coiifcderates 
what he pleafed to demand : fo that his very 
clexterity in this affMr was -a . proof of his 
weaknefs. 

Without the leaf!: reafon he made himfelf an 
irreconclleable enemy in. Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, fon to Philip the Good, at that time 
mailer of Burgundy, Franche Comte, Flanders, 
Artois, many towns on the Somme,, and Hol- 
land, by ftirring up the people of Liege to an 
adl of perfidy againft the duke, and afterwards 
to take up arms againfi: him. At the fame rime 
he put himfelf into his hands at Peronne, think- 
ing by that behaviour to deceive him the more, 
efl’eclually. Could there be worfe policy! He 
was defeated, and faw himfelf a prifoner 
in the caftle of Peronne, and obliged to 
march after his vaflal againft thefe very people’ 

■ ,G 3., wdiom- 
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whom he had ffirred up to revolt. Could' there 
be a greater humiliation ! 

He feared his brother the duke of Eerrij and 
this prince v/as poifoned by rtBenediftine oionk^' 
his confefTorj whofe name \vas FavTe Vefois. 
This is not one of thofe doubtful aci'S taken 
upon truft by the malice or envy of mankind. 
^ The duke of Berri was at fupper with. 

the lady of Mcntforaiij^ his miirrefs^ and 
this conieflor ; the latter ordered a fifli of an extra- 
ordinary lize to be lerved up at table. The 
Jady expired immediately upon eating of it, anef 
nhe prince died fome time after in the moft ex- 
cruciating convuifioKS. 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobieman, determined 
to revenge the death of the duke, to whom he 
had been particularly attached, conveyed the 
murderer into Brittany, where being out of 
Levids'’s power, he was fairly tried 5 but on the 
day that- he was to receive his fentence he 
v/as found dead in, his, bed. Lewis, to quiet: 
the public clamour, ordered, the papers relating 
to tlie tryal to be fenthim, and appointed com- 
miilioners to examine into the truth of the ac-. 
cufation. After feveral deliberations, they re- 
Iblved upon: nothing, and the king loaded them 
with favours. It was not in the leaft doubted 
in Europe that Lewis was guilty of this mur- 
der, who when dauphin had put his own father 
Charles VIL in fear of his life. Hiftory ought 
not to accufe him of this crime without proof; 
but it- may lament 'that he gave reafon for the 
fuFplqion*, and ought efpecially to remark, that 
every prince who is guilty of an avowed crime, is 
Mkewife guilty of all the rafli judgments wdiich- 
may be made of his adiionsa . 


Such-. 
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Sodi was the coiidufl: of Lewis XL with " 
refpeft to his vaiTals and his relations* Let us 
now fee what it was to his neighbours* Ed- 
%vard IV. king of England^ makes a defcent in 
France, in hopes to recover fame part of his 
predecellbrs conquefts. Lewis was in a con- 
dition to give him battle, but he chofe 
rather to become his tributary. He 
gained over fome of the chief ofHcers in , the 
Engliih army, and made prefents.of wine to all 
the common foldiers. In fine, he purchafed the 
retreat of this army by his liberalities. W ould 
it not have been more worthy a king of France 
to have employed this money in putting his 
kingdom in a pofture of defence, than in bri- 
bing an enemy whom he feared, and' whom he 
ought not to have feared ? 

Noble minds boldly chufe their favourites 
from pcrfons of inuftrious birth, and their mi- 
nifters from thofe of approved capacity; but 
Lewis’s confidents and minifter, were born 
among the dregs of the people, and their feu- 
timents were ftill meaner than their birth. 

Few tyrants ever put a greater number of ci- 
tizens to death by the hands of the executioner, 
or under more ftudled torments than this prince : 
the chronicles of thofe times reckon no lefs 
than four thoufand public and private executions 
in the courfe of his reign ; and the only mo- 
numents he has left behind him are the dun-; 
geons, iron cages, and inftruments of. torture 
with vvhich he harraffed his wretched fubjedfs,, 
and which poftcrity looks upon with terror. 

It is furprifing that father Daniel hardly men- 
tions the punifliment inflidfed on James d’Ar- 
aiagnac,. duke of Nemours,; the known def- 
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_ Cendant of king Ciovis. The circnmw 
' ^ irances and manner of his deaths the di- 

ftribution of his eftate, and the confinement of 
hfs young children during the life-time of Lewis 
Xf. are melancholy and interefting cbjecis of 
curiofity* 

We do not exaftly know? the nature of this 
prince’s crime : he was tried by commiffioaersj 
v;hich gives room to imagine that he was not 
culpable. Som^ hifforians idly impute to 
the dcfign of feizing the king’s perfoii and 
killing the dauphiii._ But, fuch an scciiiadon 
is hardly to be credited^ for how could a petty i 
prince, who had taken refuge at the foot of tho 
Pyrenees, think of feizing Lewis XL in a time 
of profound peace, and when that monarch 
was at the zenith of his power, and in full 
exerdfe of abfolute authority in his kingdom ! 
The notion of killing the dauphin, who was. 
then an infant, and preferving the father, is 
another of thofe extravagant proje<fb which could 
never have entered into the mind of a ftateL 
man. All that we can find well attefted in re- 
lation to this affair is, that’ Lewis had the ut- 
mofl:. hatred' to the Armagnac family; that lie 
caufed the duke of Nemours to be feized at 
Carlat in 1477 ; that he confined him in an 
iron cage inthcBaftile; and that, having drawn 
up the articles of his impeachment with his 
own hand, he lent judges to’ try him, among 
W'hdm was that famous traitor, Philip de Co« 
mines, v/ho having long fold the fecrets of the 
houfe of Burgundy to the king, engaged after- 
Wards openly in the French fervice, and whofe 
memcirs 'are, ftill- in great efeeni, though writ- 
ten with ajl the caution of a courtier who 

. ■ . ’ 'afraid 
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afraid of declaring the truths even when Lewis 
was no -more. . 

The king ordered the duke of iSTemours to- 
be examined in his iron cage, after ,v;hich be 
was put to the torture, and received fentence- 
of death. He was then led to. confeilion in z-- 
hall hung with black : confeiHon began at that 
time to be confidered as a favour granted tO' 
condemned criminals; and mourning hangings 
were only ufed for princes. It was in this mari- 
ner that Conradiii had been formerly executed 
at Naples, and that Mary Stuart of Scotland 
was afterwards treated in England. 

-But here Lewis XL put in pradlice a thing 
hitherto unknown in any country : he caufed 
the du ke^s young children to be placed under 
the fcaiFold ereSeJ for their father’s execution, 
that they might receive his blood upon them, 
with which they v/ent av/ay all covered ; and in 
this conditioxi were conduced to the Baftile in 
wooden cages, made in the'form of horfe-pan- 
niers, where the confinement their bodies fuf- 
ferecl, put them to perpetual torture. In Hunt, 
the unheard' of torments thefe unhappy pr inces 
fufFcred would be incredible, were they not well 
attefted by the petition which, they prefented 
to the eftates in 1483, after the death of 
Lewis XL ^ . 

Never was honour and integrity lefs regarded 
than under this reign. The judges them^ 
felves were nor afhamed to divide amongft .them 
the paileflion of thofe whom they condemned. 

Amidft the barbarity and ferocity of manners 
which diftinguifhed the times, preceding thefe, 
"feme heroic actions now and then broke forth. 
The reign of Charles YIL had its Dunois, itf 
G 5 ' La 
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La Triinouille, its Gliffon, its Richemon^j>. 
i.s Saintraillcj ks. La Hire, and many 
giftrates of approved merit : but during the 
reign-of Lewis XL there appeared not one great 
man. He had utterly debafed the whole na- 
tion ; all virtue was • become extinct, and fer- 
vile obedience was the only merit, till at length 
the people grew eafy under their burthen, like 
wretches condemned to the galleys for life. 

But with all this cruelty and craft Lewis had 
two predominant paflions, which one would 
imagine fliould have humanized his manners i 
thefe were love and devotion. He had miftref-“ 
fes, he had baftards, and he • performed pilgri- 
mages ; but his love was of a piece with the ■ 
reft' of his charaSer ;• and his devotion w^as only 
the fuperftitious fear of a timorous and bewil- 
dered mind. He always went covered with, 
relidls, . and conftantly wore a leaden figure of 
the Virgin Mary in his hat, of which it is faid ■ 
he Tufed to aik pardon for his murders before 
he committed them.. He made a deed of the 
, earldom of -Bologne to the Holy Virgin . T rue 
piety does not- confift in .making the Virgin : 
Mary. countefs, .. but in refraining from thofe ■ 
aftions-which our confciences condemn, • and 
which .God^ feldomLails to punifh-. 

He introduced the Italian cuftom of ringing 
xbell at'tv/elveo^cioek at noon, when eve.ry 
one was to fay an Am Maria. He -a&ed per- 
miffion of the pope to wear the furplice and 
the aurnefs t, and to be a fccond time anointed : 
with, the holy oil: of Rheims*. 


cmament which' the canons of a cathedra! chiirchs 
^«oia *vh«irarm5 wto the)? go to oihclate at anafs. 
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At length, being fenfible of the ap» 
proaches of death, he fliut himfelf up m ^ ^ 
the caftle of PleiHs-les-tours, and inaccelEbie 
to every one, furrounded by guards, and a prey 
to the moft bitter reiledtions, he fent for a her- 
mit of Calabria, called Francifco Martorillo^s 
fince adored as a feint, under the name of St« 
Francifco de Paulo,, and throwing himfelf at 
his feet, entreated him with a flood of tears, 
to intercede with God that his life might be 
prolonged ; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar 
in a village of France could arreft the ordinance' 
of God, or preferve a v/eak and perverfe font 
in a worn out body, contrary to the rules of 
nature. While he was thus begging, for life 
of a foreign hermit, he thought to recruit the 
weak remains that were left by drinking the 
blood of young children, fondly imagining ta 
corredl thereby the acrimony of his own.. 

Certainly no one could experience a more 
melancholy fituatlon than to be in the midft of 
power and profperlty, the continual viftim of 
uneafmefs,, rernorfe, fear, and the fhame of be- 
ing univerfally detefted... 

And yet he was the £rft of the kings of 
France who took and ufed the title of Moft Chri- 
ftian king 5 much at the fame time that Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, as famous for his perfidies as 
his conquefts, took that of Catholic. 

Notv/ithftand'ing. his many vices-, Lewis had' 
foinegood qualities. He was. valiant and liberal, 
he was well acquainted with, men and things : 
he would have juftice- executed ; and no. one 
but hijufelf dared to be unjuft.. 

When. Paris had been laid wafte by a plague,, 
it was, repeopled^ through his care y on this oc- 
G 
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cafioji InJeed he received a iiumbcr of robbers 
and freebooters, but the fever! ty of his admini- 
ftration foon made them good citizens. In his 
tiine this city contained eighty thoufaiid burgh- 
ers able to bear arnns. To him the people were 
£rA indebted for. the lowering of the power of 
the grandees. This made rxbout fifty thoufaiid 
families murmur againftliim ; but it procured, 
or ought to have procured him, the bkffiiigs 
of above five hundred thoufaiid. 

He was the firft who eftablifiied the pofts, 
though not on the fame footing as they now 
are in Europe, He onlj^ revived the vcrMtsru 
of Charlemagne, and the ancient Roman em- 
pire. He kept two hundred and thirty couriers, 
at his own expence, to carry his orders incef- 
fantiy through the kingdom. Private peribns 
had the life of the horfes belonging to thelb 
couriers, on paying ten fols per horfe for every 
journey ■ of thirty leagues. Letters were de- 
livered from tcv/n to town by the kingk ecu- 
-xieis* This branch of police was for a long 
time unknown in France. He Hkevvife en- 
deavoured to eftablifh one ftandard for weights 
and meafures throughout the kingdom,, as had 
been clone in the time of Chariernagne. In a 
w’-ord, he proved that a bad man may be a pub- 
lic benefactor when his private interefl: is not 
againft it. 

■ The taxes in the reign of Charles VIL in- 
dependent of the royal demefnes, mnounted to 
feventeen hundred thoufand livres of that cur- 
• xency. In the reign of Lewis XL they were 
four millions and an half of livres, which 
livres to the mark, will make twenty- 
and an half of our prefect cur- 
' L' , 5 rency. 
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rency* N0W5 if we examine the price of com- 
snodities according to this proportion, efpecially 
corn, which is the principal one, we fliall 
that they were not worth above one half of 
what they are at prelent : fo that wdth twenty 
three millions and an half, the government then 
anfwered all the purpofes for which it is at 
prefent obliged to expend forty-fix. 

Such viJ’as the condition of the French pwer 
before Burgundy, the Franche Comt^ Artois, 
the territory of Boulogne, the cities on the 
Somme, and Provence, and Anjou, were an- 
nexed to the monarchy by Lewis XI. This 
kingdom foon afterwards became the niofl: 
powerful in Europe, and might be compared 
to a river fwelled by a thoufand leiTer ftreams, 
and cleared from the mud and weeds which 
had fo long interrupted its courfe.. 

Tides at this time firft be^an to be given to 
power. Lewis XL . was the iirfiking of France 
v/ho had - the title of ' Maj efiy given ■ him, 
which before was only given to the emperor, 
and which the German chancery has never 
granted to any king even to this day. The 
kings of Arragon, Caftile, and Portugal,, had 
the title of liigbnefs. The king of England 
was Itilcd Your Grace : and Lewis XL might 
have been called Your De/pptfliip. , 

We have now fecn by what -a feries of for- 
tunate crimes he came to be' the firil abfolute 
king in Europe fince the efcblifhment of the 
great feudal government. Ferdinand' the Ca- 
tholic could never attain this power in Arra- 
gon. Ifabella indeed had the addrefs to work 
the minds of her Caftiliaiis to paffive obedience, 
but flie never reigned abfolute* Every fiate., 
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every province, and every city throughout Eav 
rope, had its particular privileges 5 the feudal 
lords often oppofed thefe privileges, and the 
kings frequently attempted to fiibjedi: both the 
feudal lords and the cities to their obedience 1 
but neither of them accompliflied it, till Lewis 
XL and he only by fpilling the blood of Ar^ 
magnac and Luxembourg on the fcaffbid, 
erifioirig every thing to his vengeance, and pay- 
ing dearly the execution of his vile purpofes:. 
Ifabella of Caftile managed with more cunning 
and lefs cruelty ; for inftance, how did fhe aS: 
when wanting to unite the dutchy of Placentia 
to her own crown ? By means of infinuations 
and money ihe excited the vafllils of the duhe 
of Placeniia to revolt againft him. They ac- 
cordingly affemble, and demand to be admitted 
as vafials of queen Ifabella, and file, out of 
complaifance, complies with their requefl. 

Lewis XL at the fame time that he encreafed 
his power over his fubjecls by his rigorous ad- 
miniftration, enlarged his kingdom by his in- 
duftry and application to public bufmefs. He 
procured the county of Provence in legacy 
from its laft fovereign count, and thus deprived' 
the empire of a feudatory, as Philip of Valois 
had done with regard to Dauphine* Pie like- 
wife annexed Anjou and Maine, which be- 
longed to this count, to the crown of France 5. 
and thus, by fkjl!, money, and good fortune, did 
the kingdom of France, which from the reign of 
Hugh Capet had been of little or no conilderation, 
and which had been almoft finally deftroyed by 
the EngliCb, become a confiderable fiate. The 
fame good fortune procured it the addition of 
Burgundy and the faults pf the laH duke re- 

ftoredi 
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ftored this province to the ftate, which the im^ 
prudence of its kings had feparated from it. 
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Of Buhgund.y and the Swiss Nation, in 
the Time of Lewis XL in the fifteenth- 
Century. 

C HA RLE S the Ralh, who was defcended 
in a right line from John king of France, , 
held the dutchy of Burgundy. as' an appennage 
of his houfe, together with the cities upon tfe 
Somme, which had been ceded to his family by 
Charles VIL. He was like wife pofiefied' by 
right of fucceifion of the Franche Comte, Ar- 
tois, Flanders, and almoil all Holland. His 
cities in the Low Countries were in a flourilh- 
ing condition, by means of their extenfive com- 
merce, which almoit equalled that of Venice ; 
Antwerp -was the ftaple of the northern nations,, 
the town of Ghent employed fifty thoufand 
v/orkmeii in their woollen manufactory, Bruges 
had as great a* trade as Antwerp, and Arras was 
then famous for thofe fine hangings which ftill 
go by its name in; Germant^, England, and. 
Italy 

It was then cuftomary for princes to fell their 
dominions when they were in want of money,, 
as a private perfon now fells his houfe or 
Ills eftate. T'his cuftom took place' after the 
crufades, Ferdinand king of Arragon foM 
Rouffllon to Lewis XL with right of re- 

demption-i.. 
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deiiiption ; Charles duke of Burgundy had lately 
purchafed the province of Gueldresj and a duke 
of Auftria had fold him all the demefnes he pof« 
fefled in Alface, and the neighbourhood of 
Svviflerland. This acquifition v/as worth much 
more than Charles gave for it, who now fav/ 
himfelf in pofleflion of a ftate which reached 
from the “banks of the Somme to the gates of 
Strafburg 5 he had nothing to do therefore but 
to enjoy his good fortune. Few kings in Eu- 
rope were fo powerful as himfelf, and not one 
more rich or magnificent ; but he was defirous 
to eredf his flates into a kingdom, which might 
one have proved very prejudicial to France. 
To effect this nothing more was neceflary than 
to purchafe a diploma of the emperor Frederick 
IIL the cuftom being jftill preferved of afliing 
the tide of king of the emperors, as a kind of 
homage paid to the ancient Roman empire. 
Charles hov/ever failed in this negodation ; but 
as he defigned to add Lorraine and SwifTerland 
to his dominions, he was lure that if he fuc- 
ceeded he might make himfelf king without the 
permiiEon of any one. 

He was not at the leaft pains to difguife his 
ambition, and this procured him the furname of 
the Rafe. W e may form an idea of his haugh- 
tinefs by his manner of receiving the ' 
deputies from Swifferland. l’"he wri- 
ters of that countryaffirm that he obliged them 
to addreis him upon their knees. This is a 
ftrange con tradition in the manners of a free 
nation which foon after became bis concucrcrs. 

The foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 
pretenfions to this homage to which tl^e Hel- 
vetic bo,dy fubmitted, was. as follows :■ Several 

Swifs 
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Svi;irs villages 'Were fituated in the. midft of the | 

clemefnes which he had purchafed of the duke I 

of Auftria^ and be thought when he made this I 

purcliafej that lie bought thefe people likewife ' , i 
as Haves : the deputies of the commons always 
addrefTed the king of France upon the knee^ 
and the duke of Burgundy had always kept up 
the etimeiie of the chiefs of his boufe. W e 
have elfewhere obferved.that feveral.kings^ after 
the example of the emperor, had infifted on the 
ceremony of the bended knee when fpoken to^ ' 

or prefen ted with any thing j and that this cuf- 
tom, which came originally from Afia, had I 

been introduced by Conftantine, and before him | 

by Dioclefian. From hence came the cuftoma f 

that a vaflai ihoiild do homage to his lord by | 

kneeling with both knees upon the ground, | 

and likewife the cuftom of kiffing the pope^a 
feet This' is the hiftory of human 'Vanity. f 

Philip of Comines, and the- croud of hifto** | 
rians who followed him, pretend that the war' | 
againft the Sv/ifs, which proved fo fatal to the. t 

duke of Burgundy, was occafioned by a cart^ i: 

load of ilieep-fkins. The Highteft occafion will , r 

kindle a war when matters are ripe for it : but' i 

Lewis XL had for a long time been endea- ! 
vouring to animate the Swifs againfl: the duke: 
of Burgundy, and many afls of hoftility had : 

pailed between both parties, before the adven- f 

ture , of the fheep-fkins. The truth is, that J 

Charles's ambition was the only occafion of the' 1 
war* '1 

There were at that ^ time "only eight Swifs- 
cantons : PFiboarg, Solcure, SchafThoufe, and i 

Appenzel, not having then entered into thc’ » 

alliance j nor. did Bafil, an imperial town, I 

■ whofe f 

■ t. 
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whofe fituation upon the Rhine made it a rich 
and flouriiliing port, make a part of this infant 
republic, known then only for its poverty, fim- 
plicity, and courage. The deputies of Berne 
prefented a remonfcrance to this ambitious 
prince, fetting forth, that their whole country 
was not worth the fpurs worn by his iinights. 
Thefe deputies did not addrefs Charles upon 
the kn-ee; they fpoke with humility, and de-* 
fended themfelves bravely. 
iA'76 duke’s gendarmerie, whofe ar- 

mour 'Was all covered with gold, were 
twice beaten, and fuffered the moft fhameful. 
defeat from thefe humble villagers, who were 
aftoniflied at the richnefs of the fpoils they 
found in the enemy’s camp. 

Could it have been forefeen, that, v;hen the 
largeft diamond in Europe, taken by a Swifs 
foldier in the battle of Granfon, W2ls Ibid by 
him to his general for a crown 5 could it have 
been forefeen, I fay, at that time, that one day 
there fhould be as beautiful and opulent cities 
in Swifferland as the capital of the dutchy of 
Burgundy then was? The kixury of jewels, 
and rich fluffs was for a long time unknown 
to thofe people, and v/hen it came to be known, 
it was prohibited ; but the folid riches, which 
conilft in agriculture, were always left free, to 
be gathered by the free and vidlorious hands of 
the inhabitants. The conveniencies. of life 
have been more fought after by them of 
• late ; and the pleafures of foclety and found 
philofophy, without which fociety can afford 
no lafting pleafure, have found their way into 
thofe parts of Swifferland where the climate is 
tnofe mild, and where plenty now reigns. In 
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fine^ ill fome parts of this country, formerly fo^ 
wild and uncouth, they have at length found 
the way to join .the poiitenefs of Athens with* 
the Spartan finiplicity* 

In the mean time Charles the Raih deter- 
mined to revenge himfelf upon Lorraine, and 
wrefl: the city of Nanci* (which he had taken 
once before) from its lawful pofleffor duke 
Rene; but thefe very Swifs, who had formerljr 
conquered him, being now joined by the people 
of Fribourg and Soleure, who in that rendered 
themfelves worthy of the alliance, again defied 
the ufurper of their country, who purchafed with 
liis blood the title of Rafli, bellowed 
upon him by pofterity. 

Tnen it was that Lewis XL made himfelf 
mafter of Artois and the cities in the Somme, 
and of the dutchy of Burgundy as a malc-fief, 
and of the city of Befan§oii, as lying very con- 
venient for him. 

The princefs Mary, daughter to Charles the 
Rafli, and foie heirefs of fo many provinces^ 
faw herfelf by this means fiript in an inftant of 
two thirds of her inheritance. Lewis might 
alfo have added to the kingdom of France the 
Seventeen Provinces, which almoft all belonged 
to this princefs, by marrying her to his fon | - 
but he vainly flattered himfelf with having her 
for a daughter-in-law whom he had ftript of 
her dominians ; and thus this , great politician 
mifled an opportunity of annexing fVanche 
Comte and all the Low Countries to his king- 
dom. 

The people of Ghent and of the reft: of the 
towns in Flanders, who enjoyed more freedom 
at that time under their fovereigns, than even 

■ the' 
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the Englifli do .under their kings, deTtlnci 
Maximilian, fon to the emperor Frederick IIL 
for a confort to their prirxefs. 

At prefent fubjefis I earn the marri^es of 
their princes, the making of war and peace, 
the. laying on of taxes, and in fliort the whole 
of their deftiny, from the declarations ifliied fay 
their niaifaers, but it was not fa in Flanders : 
the people of Ghent determined that their priri- 
cefs fiiould marry a German 5 and they cut off 
the heads of the princefs Mary’s chancellor, and 
of her chamberlain Imbercoiut, for having en« 
tered into a treaty of marriage for her with the 
dauphin of France 5 and thefe two miniiters 
were executed in the very prefence of the young 
princefs, who pleaded in vain for their 
pardon with thefe rough people. 

Maximilian, who was invited rather by the 
people than the princefs, repaired to Ghent tci 
conclude his nuptials, like a private gentle- 
man going to make his fortune by marrying 
a rich heirefs j his wife defrayed the expeiice 
of his journey^ his equipage, and his houfhold*. 
But though he efpoufed Mary^ he did not get 
pofleliion of her dominions, and was only the 
hufband of a, fovereign princefs ; and even when 
at the death of his wife he became guardian to 
the fon he had by her ; when he had the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, and even 
after he came to be king of the Romans, and' 
emperor, the inhabitants of Bruges imprifoned. 
him In 1488 for four months, for having vio- 
lated their privileges. Thus, if princes have 
frequently abufed their power, the people on 
the other hand have as much abufed their pri- 
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This marriage of the .heirefs of Burgundy 
with Maximilian proved the fource of all thole 
wars which have for fuch a number of years fet 
the houfe of France at variance with that of 
AiiilTia. This it was which gave rife to the 
greatnefs'of Charles V- and brought Europe to 
the brink of flavery : all through the obilinacy 
of the citizens of Glientj in marrying their 
.princefs. 

CHAP. -LXXXIL . 

Of' CHIVALRY. - 

T H E extinftlon of the houfe of Burgun- 
dy, the aclminiltration of Lewis XI. and 
above all the, new method of making war lately 
introduced throughout Europe, had by little 
and little contributed to the abolition of that 
kind of military dignity or brotherhood, known 
by the name of chivalry, of which only the 
'ihadow is now left. 

This chivalry was a military inftitution, 
which had arifen of itfelf among the great lords, 
in the fame manner as religious focieties or 
brotherhoods had been eftabiilhed among the 
citizens. This inftitution owed its birth to 
the anarchy and rapine which defolated all Eu- 
rope upon the decline of the Charlemagne fa- 
mily. The nobles of all degrees, dukes, counts, 
vifcounts, vidames, caftelians, were now be- 
come fovereign princes in their own territories, 
and continually making war upon each other; 
iaftead of the gi:eat armies of Charles 

Martel, 
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Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, almoft all 
■ -Europe was divided into fmall troops of feven 
.or eight hundred men, and fometimes much 
Jefs. Two or three towns made a petty tote, 

, which was mceffantly fighting with its neigh- 
bouring tote. The communication between 
the provinces was fhut up, the high roads were 
-jnegleflied, or fo infefted with robbers, that the 
merchant could no longer travel in fafety, or 
bring his commodities to market ; without 
which there was no fubfifting. Every poiTeflbr 
©f a caftlc topt them on the road, and laid them 
under contribution, and many of the larger 
caftles upon the borders’ of the rivers were real 
dens of thieves, who not only plundered the 
merchants, but frequently carried off all the 
.women that came in their way. 

Several of the lords by degrees entered into 
•aflbciations for the defence of the public fafety, 
and the protedlion of the ladies, to which they 
bound themfelves by oath 5 and this virtuous 
inftitution, by being made a religious act, be- 
came an indifpenfible duty ; feveral aflbdations 
of this kind were formed in moft: of the pro- 
vinces, and every lord of a large fief held it an. 
honour to be a knight, and admitted into this 
order. 

Towards the eleventh century there were 
feveral religious and profane ceremonies ap- 
.pointed for the obfervance of each candidate, 
which Teemed to throw a new chara(3:er upon 
the order. The perfon who flood fox admit- 
tance v/as to fall:, to confefs himfelf, to receive 
the facrament, and to pafs one whole night 
under arms : after this he was to fit at a tabk 

hj 
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by himfelfj while his godfathers^ and the ladies 
that were to arm the new knight, dined at 
another. The , candidate, clad in a white robe^ 

■ was at his little table by himfelf, where it was 
“forbidden him to ipeak, laugh, or even to 
: touch food. The next day he was to make 
his entrance into the church, with his .fword 
hanging about his neck, and received the prieft’s 
benedidion ; he was then to go and kneel down 
before the lord or lady w^ho was to invert: him 
With his armour of knighthood. Thofe of the 
afiiftants who were qualified put on his fpurs, 
clad him with his ciiirafs, his cap, his cuifhes, 
his gauntlets, and the coat of mail called the 
haubert. The godfather who inilalled him 
gave him three ftrokes with the flat of his fword 
on the neck, in the name of God, St, Michael, 
and St. George. And, from thisinftant, every 
time he heard mafs he dr^w his fword at the 
reading of the gofpel, and held it upright. . 

The inftallation was followed by a magnifi-- 
cent entertainment, and frequently by a tour- 
nament 3 but thefe were always at the people’s 
expcnce. The great feudal lords impofed a tax 
upon their vaffals on the day that any of their 
children were made knights. Young people 
were generally admitted to this honour at the 
age of twenty-one : before that they were termed 
batchelors, which is as much as to fay leffer 
knights, varlets, or fquires 3 and the lords who 
were incorporated in thefe military focieties, 

■ frequently gave their children to each other to 
be brought up at a diftance from their parents 
roof, under the name- of varlets, or apprentices 

' in chivalry. ' ■ ' ' 

■ ■ ■ Thefe 
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Thefe knights were in greateft vogue In the 
, time of the crufades. The lords of hefs^ who 
, brought va0als into the field under their ban- 
•iiei'j were called knights bannerets 5 not that 
. the title of knight alone gave them the privi- 
lege of appearing in. the field vrith banners. It 
was their power, and not the ceremony of in- 
flallation, which enabled them to raife troops 
-and keep them on foot. They were bannerets 
in virtue of their fiefs, and not of their knight- 
hood ; this title being only a dlffinciion in* 
troduced by cuftom; a kind of conventional 
honour, and not -any real dignity in the ftate, 
nor of the ieaft weight in the form of govern*" 

^ ment* The knights had no ihare in the elec- 
tions of emperors or kings ; nor was it necef- 
faryto have been dubbed a knight to be ad- 
mitted to a feat in the diets of the empire, the 
parliaments of France, or the cortes of Spain. 
In a word, none of the efientials of govern- 
inent, fuch as infeofFments, rights of depen*- 
dency and juriidiclion, inheritance, or laws, 
had any connexion with chivalry, The chief 
privileges of this inHitution confifted in bloody 
exhibitions and tournaments A batchelor or 
efquire was not in general allowed to enter the 
lifts againft a knights 

Kings thernfelves frequently entered into this 
order, but this made no addition to their honour 
or power 5 they only did it to encourage chi*- 
valry and valour by their, example. The knights 
were always treated with great refpedl by the 
community, and that, was all. 

But after king Edward IIL Inftituted the 
order of the garter; Philip the Good, duke of 
^Burgundy, that of the golden fleece; and 

JLewis 
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Lewis XL the order of St. Michael, \vhich at 
its firii inSitution was as noble as either of the 
other two, though now fo ridiculouily clif- 
graced 5 then the ancient chivalry began to de- 
cline. It had no longer any diflinguiiliing 
mark, nor a chief to confer the particular ho-' 
Hours and privileges of the order. And there 
were no longer any knights bannerets after the 
kings and great princes had eredled military 
companies ; fo that chivalry became then only 
t name. The honour of knighthood was ge- 
nerally conferred by a great prince or fome re- 
nowned warrior, Thofe lords who were of 
my eftabliflied rank of dignity took, with th^ 
reft of their titles, that of knight 5 and all thofe 
who made profeffion of arras called themfelves 
cfquires, 

The military orders of knighthood, as thofe 
of the Templars, of Malta, the Teutonic 
order, and fevera! others, are only imitations 
of the ancient chivalr}^ and have added religious 
ceremonies to the military fundlion. ■ But this 
kind of chivalry is quite different iTorn the an- 
cient inftitution, and was only productive of 
certain orders of military monks, founded by the 
popes, endowed with benefices, and' confined 
to three orders of monk-s. Of thefe extraor- 
dinary orders, fome have been great conque- 
rors, others have been fuppreffed on account of 
their debaucheries, and others ftill continue to 
fubfift in high reputation. 

The Teutonic was a fovereign order, as that 
of Malta fiill is, and will long continue to 
be. 

Almoft every prince in Europe has endeatmor-' 
ed to eftablifh an order of inighthoodf The 
■ , VoL. IIL ■ If ■ fimpk . 
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fimple title of knight, beftowed by the kings 
of Exngland upon fome of the principal citi» 
zens, without their being incorporated into 
any particular order, is derived from the an« 
dent chivalry, but differs widely from its ori- 
ginaL The ancient chivalry has been preferved 
no where but in France, in the ceremony of 
creating knights all the ambailadors fent to that 
court from the republic of Venice ; and in this 
inftallation the dubbing or ftriking with the 
fword is the only part of the original inftitu^ 
tion which is preferved. 

Here wc have exhibited to us a various pic- 
ture 5 and if w^e attentively trace the chain 
of all the cuftoms in Europe fmee the time of 
Charlemagne, in ftatc, church, war, honours, 
6nances and fociety, nay even in drefs itfeif, 
we fliall meet with nothing but one perpetual 
change. 
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Of the Feudal Government in 
the fifteenth Century, after the death of 
Lewis XL 

Y OU have already feen how in Italy, 
France, and Germany, anarchy was turned 
into defpotifm, under the reign of Charlemagne, 
and defpotifm again overturned by anarchy un- 
der his defeendants. 

You are fenfible how wrong it is to think 
that there 'were no hereditary 'fiefs before the 
" " ■ ' time 
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time of Hugh Capet, Normandy is a ftroiig^ 
iiifrance of the contrary. ' Bavaria and Acqui-' 
tain were hereditary fiefs before Charlemagne’s 
time 3 as were almoll: all the Italian fiefs under 
the Lombard kings. In the reign of Charlcg 
the Fat and the Simple^ the great officers of 
ihite and fame bifnops arrogated to them* 
felves the rights of regality. But there were al- 
ways pollefibrs of large terrkorks under the 
tide of Sires in France, Flerrcn in Germany j 
and Ricos Hombres in Spain. There isrere aL 
ways llkewifc fonie great cities governed by 
their own magiftrates, as Rome, Milan, Ly- 
ons,' Rheims, Sec. Now the bounds of,„.the' 
liberties of thefe cities, and thofe of the power 
of particular lords, have been always changing , 
and force and fortune have determined cn'cry 
thing. If feme of the great officers became ufurp- 
ers, the father of Chademagnehad been the larnc* 
Pepin the grand foil of Arnold bifhop of Metz^ 
and preceptor to Dagobert,,-dethroned the famiiy 
of Clovis'"*: Hugh Capet dilpoiTeiTed Pepin’s 
family ; and the deicendants of this Hugh Ca- 
pet were never able to re-affemble the fcattered 
members of the French monarchy. 

The feudal power in France received a mor- 
tal blow from Lewis. XL and was vigorouily 
oppoled in Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella, Jrx 
Lngland it had been obliged to give wayto the 
mixed form of government. ■ It iliil fubMed, 
in Poland indeed, though under another'tbrm. 
But in Germany it remained in full vigour, and 
was even encreafing every day. The coimt de 
Boulaiavillicrs calls this conftitudon 
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effort of human genius/’ Loifeau^ and other 
great civilians, term it “ an extravagant iniii- 
tution ; a monfter conipofed of niernbers with- 
out an head/’ 

We cannot think it a very .powerful effort 
of genius, but rather the mere natural and 
common efFedt of human reafon and ambition^ 
for thofe who were in pofTeilion of lands to fc© 
defirous of being mailers in their own terri- 
tories. The great land- holders, from the midft 
of.Mufcovy to the mountains of Cailile, have 
Sill thought in the fame manner, though they 
may not perhaps have communicated their ideas 
to each other j and were all equally defirous 
that their lives and eftates fhculd not depend 
mpon the abfolute power of a king, T'hey have 
alTpclated together in every country to oppofe 
this power, and at the fame time have exercifed 
it as much as they were able upon their ov^m 
vaflals and fubjedls.. 

This ^ kind of goyernment prevailed in Eu- 
rope fov upwards of five hundred years ; it was 
indeed unknown among the Greeks : and Ro- 
mans. But certainly that cannot properly be 
called an extravagant inftitution which has been 
lb univcrfally received in Europe. It is doubt- 
lefs an unjuli one, becaufe the greater number 
are cruflicd by the fewer, and the private citi- 
^zexi can never hope to rife but by a general 
fubverfion of the ftate. No fiouriiliing cities, 
no extenfive commerce, nor no encourageroeiit 
for the polite arts are found under a government 
purely feudal : and the powerful cities in Ger- 
many and Flanders flourifhed only in confe- 
quence of a fhort interval of liberty. The ci- 
-ties of Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, for exam- 
. : 3 . ph 
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pic, are to be confidered rather as republics un- 
der the protediion of the dukes of Burgundy y 
than touais fubjecl* to the arbitrary authority of 
thoie dukes. The iame may be laid of the im- 
perial cities. 

You have feen the feudal anarchy eftablifc 
itfelf through a great part of Europe under the 
fncccficrs of Charlemagne : but before his time^ 
and under the Lombard icings, the feudal form 
of government was more regular. TheFranks^ 
when they invaded Gaul, divided arnengfi them 
the territories of Clovis : therefore the count 
di: Boulainvliliers will have it that the lords of 
calllcs were al* fovereiga princes in France. 
But what peribn not po&ffed of territories caa 
fay, I arn a defeendant of one of th.e conque- 
rors of Gaul? Or, though he faould be de- 
ls: ended ill a right line from any one of theik 
ufurpers, would not the ci des. and the com- 
aioas have a better right to recover their jifiercy 
than this Frank ever could have had to deprive 
them of it ? 

It cannot be faid that the feudal power in 
Germany was eftablifhed by right of cggqufijjj. 
ss it was in Lombardy and France. ’Ger- 
many was never entirely conquered by ’ fo- 
reigners 5 and yet it is, at this time, the only 
country in the wmrld w’^here the feudal law 
truly fubfifts. The Boyards of Ruilia have 
their fiibjecls, but they are fubjebls themfelves, 
and do not form a body politic like the German- 
princes. The Tartar khans and the princes of 
Walachia and Moldavia are real feudal lords, 
holding of the grand fignior. But then they 
are liable to be depofed by an order of divan j 
whereas the German lords, cannot be difpof- 
H 3 foiled. 
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feffed but by the general decree of the whole nati” 
on. The PoHQi nobility are more upon an equality 
with each other than the land-holders in Ger- 
many 5 therefore this is not a real feudal go- 
vernment. There are likewife no rear-vaffals 
in Poland, A nobleman there, is not the fub- 
jeci of another nobleman, as in Germany. 
Poland is an ariftocratic republic, where the- 
-common people are all Haves. 

The feudal lav/ is on a difFerent footing m 
Italy, Every territory is deemed a iief of the 
empire in Lombardy, which occafions great un- 
certainty ; for the emperors are fupreme lords 
of thofe fiefs, only in quality of kings of Italy, 
and fucceflbrs to the kings of Lombardy, Now 
certainly a diet of Ratisbon is not king of Ital v. 
But what has happened from this? The Ger- 
manic liberty having prevailed over the impe- 
liai authority in Germany, and the empire ha- 
ving become a diftindl thing from the emperor, 
the Italian fiefs call themielves vafTals of the 
empire, and not of the emperor. Thus one 
feudal adminiftration is become another feudal 
adminiftration. The fief of Napjes again is of 
a nature entirely different from either of thefe. 
It is a homage paid by the ffronger to the 
weaker s a kind of ceremony kept up by cii- 
floni. 

Everything has been a fief in Europe, and 
the laws of fiefs have been every v/here diite-* 
re ,t. When the male branch of Burgundy 
became extindl, Lewis XL thought he had a 
.right to furceed to that dukedom. But if the 
“houfe of Saxony or Bavaria was to fall, the 
emperor would have no right to take pofieilioii .. 
of thofe provinces ; nor would the pope have 
t - ■ . any 
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any claim to the kingdom of Naplesj in, cafe 
the reigning family , was to become extindf* 
Tbefe rights are all derit^ed from force, cuftom^ 
or agreement* Force gave Burgundy to Lewis 
XL for there was ftili a prince of that houfe 
living, the count of Nevers, who ^was a de- 
fcendant of the lawful pofTefibrs, but dared not 
aflert his right* It was likewife nolefs fcanda’- 
loLis that Mary of Burgundy -was excluded from 
the fucceilioii. For in the grant made of the 
dominion of Burgundy to her anceitors,, by 
king Jchn of France, it is exprefly fiiid that 
the heirs fhall fuccccd to the honours now a 
daughter is an heirefs* 

The queflion concerning male and fe- 
male fiefs, the right of liege homage or fim- 
ple homage ; the confufioii among thofe 
lords who held difierent lands in vaflkiage 
of two lords paramount at a time, and among 
the vafials of lords paramount who contefted 
the fupreme demefne 5 and a thoufand difScul- 
ties of the like nature, gave rife to numberlefs 
proceffes which could be decided only by the 
force of arms. The fortunes and poffeiiions of 
private citizens were ftili in a more unhappy 
■Jituation. 

What muft be the fituation of that vafls! 
whofe lord is himfelf fubjedt to another, w^ha 
holds of a third! He muft be involved in 
fuits in almoft every court, and lofe all he is 
worth before he can obtain a final decree. , It 
is certain that the people never voluntarily 
made choice of this form of government Nor 
is that country worthy to be inhabited, where 
all degrees and conditions are apt equally fub- 
jedted to the laws, 
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C H A P/- LXXXIV. 

ore H ARLES VIIL and of the State 
Europe v/lien that Prince undertook the 
Conqueil: of Napi.es» 

L EVf IS XL left his fon Charles VIIL a 
child of fourteen years of age, weak in 
hody, and unimproved in mind, mafier of the 
iineil and meft powerful kingdom in Europe* 
But he left him at the fame time a civil war, 
which is almoft the Jnfeparable attendant upon 
a minority. The young king was indeed no . 
longer a minor by Charles V/s law : but he 
was ftill fo by nature. His eldeft fifter Anne, 
wife to Baujeii duke of Bourbon, was left re- 
gent by her father’s will, and is faid to have 
been very worthy of this high pofir. Lewis 
duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and 
afterwards that Lewis XIL whofe memory is 
ftill fo dear, began, by being the fcourge of the 
• kingdom to which he afterwards proved the 
tendereft' parent. In the firft place, his rank 
of iirft prince of the blood, had been fo far 
from procuring him any ftiare in the govern- 
ment, that it had not even given him the right 
of precedency over thofe peers who were of more 
ancient creation. ,On the other hand it feemed 
very extraordinary, that a woman who was by 
law declared incapable of afeending the throne, 
fliould neverthelefs reign under another name. 
Thefe con fiderat ions excited Lew-is of Orleans, 
who was of an ambitious temper, (as the moft vir- 
tuous frequently are) to raife a civil war againft ■ 

' , the. 
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the king his mafter, in order to be made his ; 
guardian. ; 

The parliament of Paris thon found, for the 
lirfl: time, of how much confideration it might 
be during a minority. The duke of Orleans 
applied in perfon to the courts for an order to 
alter the adminiftration. La Vaqiierie,. the 
£n1: prefident, who was an able lav/yer, made 
him anfwer, that the parliament had nothing 
to do either with the finances or the govern- ■ 
ment of the ftate^ which belonged to the ge- j. 

neral ftates, whom the parliament did not re- ; ;~ 
preient. J 

This reply proves that the city of Paris at ■ 
that time was in full tranquility, and that the ' * 
parliament was in the in ter eft of Madame do ''t 
Baujeu. A civil war now broke out in '' 

the provinces, and efpecially in that of ^ ^ ■■ i 

Brittany, where the old duke Francis IL ■ 

erpoufed the caufe of the duke of Orleans. ,A 
battle was fought near St. Aubin in Brittany 5 j 

and here it muft be cbferved, that, in the army ' i 
cf the Bretons and the duke of Orleans^ ■; i 
there v/ere between four and five hundred Eng™ '■ 'I 

hill, notwitbicanding the troubles which then 

dlftradted that country, and drained it of 
its (bldiers. The Englifh have foldom flood '■ | 

neuter when France was to, be attacked. . The ' ! 

rebel . army was defeated -by that great general . -I 

Lewis de la Trimouille, who took their chief :■ |~- 
the duke of Orleans prifoner, who afterwards |« 

came to, be his fovereign, Lewis may be rec-t ' 

koned the third king of the Capet family ! 

who had been taken prifoner in battle, and he. £ 

was not the laftl ; The du^e of Orleans 'Con* , ' ” 

tinued prifoner near three years in the tower ■■ l 

II 5 ' of 
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Bourges, till Charles VIIL went in per- 
^49^ fon to deliver him from thence. The 
manners of the French were much milder than 
thofe of the Englifh, who^ harralled with coii- 
tinual civil wars at that time, made it their 
common practice to put to death by the hands 
of the executioner thofe whom Miey conquered 
in battle^. 

The peace and greatnefs of France were at 
length happily eftablifhed by the marriage of 
Charles VIII. who obliged the old duke of 
Brittany to give him his daughter to wife, 
with all his dominions in dowry. 7'hc 
princefs Anne of Brittany, one of the moft 
beautiful women of her age, had a paiEon for 
the duke of Orleans, who was ftill in the 
iSower of his youth, and mafter of many 
annable accomplifliments 5 and who, by this 
civil war, found himfelf deprived at once of his 
liberty and his miftrefs. 

Upon the marriages of princes in Europe 
depends the fate of their people. Charles VIII, 
who during the life-time of his father might 
baveefpoufed the princefs Mary, heirefs of Bur- 
gundy, might now have had to wife the daugh* 
ter of this Mary and of Maximilian king of 
the Romans j and Maximilian on bis fide, who 
had loft his queen, Mary of Burgundy, had, 
not without reafon, entertained hopes of ob- 
taining Anne of Brittany for his fecond confort. 
He had even, gone fo far as to efpoufe her by 
proxy; and the count of Naflau had, accor- 
ding the cuftom of thofe times, put one leg 


■ # S«eChap. xciv, iu ^hisTok 

: '■ 7 ;;^'- . ^ inta- 
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into the prlncefs’s bed, in the name of the king 
of the Romans. But this did not hinder the 
king of France from concluding his marriage ^ 
and he obtained the princefe, together with Brit- 
tany for her portion, which has fince been re- 
duced to a province of France. 

France was then in its zenith of glory, and 
nothing but the many errors it was afterwards 
guilty of, could have prevented it from being 
the arbiter of Europe. 

We may remember that the hit count of 
Provence bequeathed his dominions to Lewis 
XL This count, in whom the houfe of 
Anjou became extinft, took the title of king 
of the two Sicilies, which his family had loft 
the * polTefiion of for a long time. This title 
he alfo left to Lewis XL by the donation of 
the county of Provence. Charles VIIL de- 
termined not to w^ear an empty title, made all 
preparations for the conqueft of Naples, and 
the dominion of all Italy. 

Here ,we muil: ftop and take a view of the 
ftate of Europe towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, when thefe events took place. 
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State of Europe. 


CHAR LXXXV. 

The .State of Europe at the End of 
fJtecenth Century* 

A ^ emperor Frds- 

X k derick III. of the hoide of Auf- 
tsiX leaving the empire to his Ton Maximilian.^ 
who was in his father’s life-time, elected king 
of the RomanvS. But thefe kings of the Ro- 
mans had no power in Itaiy> and that which 
was left them in Germany was little more than 
that of a doge of Venice; befides thisy the- 
houfe of Auftria was fair from being formidable 
in itfelf. 7'hey may in vain fliew the tomb of 
this emperor at Vienna, with this epitafsli. 
Here lies Frederick III...the pious and augufi:,.. 
emperor, fovereign of Chriftendom, king of 
Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, archduke of Auf- 
tria, &c?^ This only ferves to fhew the vanity 
of fuch infcriptions : Frederick never enjoyed 
any other thing appertaining to Hungary but 
the crown, ornamented with a few jewels,, 
which he always kept locke4 up in his dofet, 
and would never reftore to his pupil Ladiflaus, 
who was the true king of Hungary, nor to 
thofc Vv^'hom the Hungarians afterwards chofe 
for their fovereigns, and who defended them 
againft the Turks. He was hardly pofTefied of 
half the province of Auftria ; his couilns had 
the reft ; and as to the title of fovereign of 
Ghriftendom, it is eafy to fee how w^ell he de- 
ferved that. His fon Maximilian had, befides 
the demefnes left him by his father, the regency 
of the dominions of Mary of Burgundy, his 

wife 5 • 
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wife ; But he governed only in the name of his- 
fon Philip the Handfome.' As to the reft, we: 
know that he was called MajJimlUam pochi ch-* 
.narl'^ ; a farname which does- not ihew him to- 
have been a prince of any great power, 

England, which was mil little better than a 
nation of favagcs, after having been long rent 
to pieces by the civil wars of the white and' red 
rofes,' in the manner which we ftiall foon relatc^. 
had but juft begun to breathe under its king 
Henry V IL who, after the example of Lewis- 
XL humbled the barons,-, and^ favoured -the 
people, 

Of' SPAIN. 

■Of the - Unfortunate Reign of He Nil y IF,, 
furnamed the Impotent; of Isabella 
and Ferdinand ; the Taking of Gra- 
nada, and the Perfecudon agaiiul the Jey/s 
and Moors. 

T he Chriftian princes of Spain had al- 
ways been at variance with each other,. 
The race of Henry de Traaftamare, the baftard 
iifurper, (fmce we muft call things by their pro- 
per names) frill continued to i-eign in Caftile, 
and an ufurpation of a more.fingular kind laid 
the foundation of the Spanifh grandeur. 

Henry IV. one of the defcendants of Tran- 
ftamare, who began his unhappy reign in 1454,^ 
was totally enervated by his pleafures. Never 
can a court be entirely given up to debaucheries, 
but revolutions, or at leaft fedkions mtift be 


^ Or, Majtimiiian the 

the 
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the confequences, Donna Juana^ fiis queeo'j 
whom we fliall call by this namcj to diftinguilla 
her from his daughter the princefs Joaiij and 
feveral other princelles of the fame name, 
was a daughter of Portugal : £he took not the 
leaft pains to conceal her galantriesj and few 
women ever carried on their amours with lefs 
regard to decency. Henry IV*. paffed his time 
with his wife^s lovers, and thefe diverted theni” 
felves with the king’s miftreffes. In fhoit, 
every thing confpired to fet the Spaniards an 
example of the greateft efl'emiiiacy and moil 
confummate debauchery. The adminiftration 
being Co weak, the malecontents, who make 
the majority, at all times, and in all countries, 
became -very numerous in Caftile. This king- 
dom was then governed as France, England, 
Germany, and all the other monarchical flates 
in Europe had for a long time been. The vaf- 
fais fiiared in the fovereign authority ; and if 
the bifhops were not like thofe of Germany,, fo- 
vereign princes, they were lords and great 
vaflals, the fame as in France. 

An archbifhop of Toledo, named Caril’lo, 
with feveral other bifiiops, headed the party 
againft the king y and the fame diforders were 
renewed in Spain which had aiHicted France in 
the reign of Lewis the Feeble, Germany under 
a numb^er of its emperors, and wiiich we iliail 
foon fee appear again in France under Henry 
III. and defoiate England in the reign of 
Charles I. 

The rebels now grown powerful, de- 
^ pofed their king in effigy 5 a ceremony 
which had never before entered, into the heads 
of any faftipn* They eredied a great ftage in 

i'. ^ the 
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the plain of Avila^, upon which was placed k 
{ or ry wooden figure, reprefenting Henry IV* 
drefied in his robes and other eiifigns of royalty* 
To this figure they read the fcntence of depo- 
fitlon, after which the archbifliop of Toledo took 
off the crown, another perfon the fword, and a 
third took away the fceptre r they then, from 
the fame ffage, proclaimed a young brother of 
Henry’s, named Alphonfo, king in his ilead, 
7'his farce was followed by all the horrors of 
civil which did not ceafe even after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the con- 
fpirators bad beftowed the kingdom. The 
archbifhop and his party declared the king im- 
potent, at the very time that he was furrounded 
by miftreffes ; and, fay a proceeding unheard of 
in any ffate, pronounced his daughter Joan a 
baftard, and born in adultery 

Several of the grandees on this occafion laid 
claim to the crown ^ but the rebels agreed to 
acknowledge the king’s fitter Ifabella, a prin- 
cefs of feventeen years of age, fooner than fub- 
mit to one of their equals 5 and chofe rather to 
lay the kingdom watte in the name of a young 
queen, who had as yet no intereft, than to 
raife up any perfon to be their matter. 

The archbilliop then who had made .war 
againft his king in the name of the infant^ now 
continued to carry it on in the name of the in- 
fanta I and Henry could not extricate himfelf 
out of all thefe troubles, nor remain quiet upon 


. The whole nation was fo well convinced of the king's 
impoiencSj and that this child -was the daughter of don 
Bertrand de Ja Cueva, that they btsAowed upon her the 
name of Bertraneja, 

. ■ /' his 
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his throne till he 'had figiied one of the 
moft fhameful treaties that had ever 
been extorted from a fovercign ; by which lie 
acknowledged his fifter Ifabella as the only law- 
ful heirefs to his kingdom, in prejudice to the 
undoubted rights of his own daughter Joan ; 
and at this price he purchafed of his rebellious 
fubje& the empty title of king. 

idut, in order to complete their work, it vvas 
neceffary to provide the young princefs Ifabella 
a huftand able to defend her claim. For this 
purpofe they call their eyes on Ferdinand, heir 
to the crown of Arragon, a prince nearly of the 
fame age with Ifabella. The archbifhop mar- 
ried them privately 5 and this marriage, - con- 
cluded under fuch. fatal aafpices, proved never- 
thelefs the foundation of the Spanifh greatnefs. 
At firft it revived all the former divifxons, civil 
wars, fruuduhnt treaties, and thofe outward 
^ reconciliations which ferve only to aug- 
^ ment a mutual hatred. Henry, after 
having once more fettled matters on a quiet 
footing, was attacked with a violent diforder 
_ at an entertainment given him by one 
of thefe reconciled enemies, and died 
foon after. 

He vainly bequeathed at his death his king- 
dom to his daughter Joan, and fw^-ore in vain 
that file was his lawful daughter ; neither his 
death-bed oaths, nor the aileverations of his 
queen, availed aught againft the party of Ifa-. 
bella and Ferdinand (aftenvards furnamed the 
Catholic) ‘king of Arragon and Sicily, Thev 
did pot live together like man and wife, hi the 
qommon pofleffion of their eftates, under the 
hufband’s' direction,' but like tw.p monarchs in 

clofe 
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clofe alliance. They neither loved nor hated 
each other^ were feldom in company. to^ether^y 
had each a feparate council, and v/erc frequently 
jealous of each other in the adminiftration ; the 
queen found a fiiJI greater fubjecf of jealoufy 
ill the infidelity of her hufband, who nhed all 
the great polls in the Hate with his ballards : 
but they were both infeparably united in their 
common intereils, always ailing upon the fam.e 
principles, always having the words' religion 
and piety in their mouths, and wholly taken up 
"with their ambitious views. In &ort, the right- 
ful heirefs Joan was unable to withfland their 
united forces 5 at length her uncle don AI- 
phonfo, king of Portugal, who was defirous of 
efpoufing her, took up arms in her favour. But 
the conclufioii of all thefe efforts and troubles 
was, that this unfortunate princefs ended that 
life in a convent, which was deftined 
to a. throne. H/V 

Never was inj.uftice better coloured, fiicceedcd 
more fortunately, or was juftihed by a more 
daring and prudent conduct. Ifabella and Fer« 
dinand eftabllfhed fuch a power in Spain as had 
never been known fince the reftoration of the 
Chriftians. The Moors were now in pofrefSon 
only of Granada, and drew near their ruin in 
that part of Europe, while the Turks feemed 
on the point of fubduing the other. The 
Chriftians had loft Spain in the beginning of 
the eighth century by their mutual difcords and 
divilions : the fame caufe drove the Moors at 
length out of Spain, ‘ ' 

iioabdilla, .nephew to Alboaccn, king qf 
Granada, engaged in rebellion againft him. 
Ferdinand the Catholic took every oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity of fomenting this civil war, and of 
fupporting the nephew againft the uncle } by 
this means to weaken both the one and the 
other. Soon after the death of Alboacen, he 
fell upon his ally Boabdilb, with the united 
forces of Arragon and Callile. It coil him fix 
years to conquer this Mahometan kingdom. At 
length he came and laid fiege to the city- of. 
Granada, which held out againft him for eight 
months. Queen Ifabella came thither in perfun 
to {hare in her huiband^'s triumph. Eoabdilla 
furrendered upon conditions which Ihewed that 
he was yet able to defend bis capital ; for it 
was ftipulated, that nothing fliould be attempted 
. againft the eftates, lands, liberties, or religion 
of the Moors ; that the prifoners taken from 
them fhould be reftored without ranfoin ; and 
that the Jews, who were comprehended in the 
fame treaty, fhould enjoy the fame privileges* 

* Boabdiila then came out of the citv, 

T^rent to prefers t the keys ^ to Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella, ' who treated him like a king 
•for the laft time. ' 

Cotemporary writers who have related this 
event, tell us, that the Moorifh king feed tears 
when he looked back upon the walls of that city, 
which had been built by the Mahometans near 
500 years, was full of inhabitants and riches, 
adorned with that ftupendous palace of the 
Moorifh kings, in which were the iinefl bath^ 
in Europe, and a ’ number of magnificent and 
fpacious apartments, fiipported upon an hun- 
dred pillars of alabafter. Perhaps the very 
, luxury, the lofs of which he fo much regret- 
ted, had been the inftrument of bis ruin. He 
retired into Africa, and there ended his , days. 
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Ferdinand was confidered in Europe as the 
avenger of the Chriftian religion^ and the 
reftorer of his country- From that time he 
was called king of Spain : and in fadf, being 
mailer of Caftile by right of marriagCj of Gra- 
nada by conquefl, and of Arragon by births 
he wanted only Navarre^ which he got poflef- 
fion of in the end. He had icveral Vv\aroi dif» 
,putes with France about Cerdagne and Rouf- 
iillon, which had been pledged to Lewis XL 
It may be judged whether, as king of Sicily, 
be could without jealoiify behold Charles VIIL 
preparing to pafs into Italy in order to difpoilefs 
one of the houfc of Arragon, then fettled on the 
throne of Naples. 

IVe fliall foon fee in what manner the con- 
fcquences of fo. natural ajealoufy broke forth ; 
but, previous to entering into the quarrels of 
princes, you are always defirous to obferve the 
fate of the people. Yoii fee that Ferdinand and 
Ilabella did not find the kingdom of Spain in 
.the condition it was afterwards under Charles 
y. and Philip IL The mixture of antient 
figoths. Vandals, Africans, Jews, and Abort- . 
gines, had for a long time laid waile the land 
of which they difputed the poffelTion, and it 
did not grow fruitful till it came into the hands 
of the Mahometans. The Moors, after they 
were conquered, became farmers to their con- 
querors, and the Chriftians of Spain were 
wholly maintained by the labours of their an- 
cient enemies. They had no .manufactures of 
their own, and as little trade; they were hardly 
acquainted with the common necelTaries of life ; 
they had little or no furniture in their houfes, 
no iims on their roads, no conveniences for 

lodging 
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lodging ilrangers in their towns; and the id'c 
of fine linneii was for a long time ii;vk.now.i 
to tlienij and even that of the coarfer kind 
"very fcarce^ All their trade, both foreign a;;d 
'dorneftic, w^as carried on by the Jew^, who 
w^ere become abfolutely neceilitry in' a nation 
which knew only the ufe of arms. 

1^02 When, towards the end of the fin- 
tenth century, they began in Sjahn :o 
enquire into the cauies of the wretchecncis of 
the country, it was found that the jevrs hiJ 
accumulated to themfelves either by trade or 
ufury all the money in the nation ; and up(ri\ 
a computation there appeared to be no lelk than 
one hundred and fifty thoufand of this foreign 
nation amongft them, who were at once fo 
odious and fo necefiary to the Spaniards. ^ A 
number- of the grandees, who had nothing 
left but their titles, had married into Jc'Wiia 
families, as the only means of repairing the 
lofles they had fuftained by their prodigality 5 
and they made the lefs fccuple of fuch an ai« 
liance, as it had for a long time been cufiomary 
for the Chriffians to intermarry with the Moors'* 
It was therefore debated in the king and gueen% 
council, by what 'means the nation might be 
delivered from this underhand tyrann};^ of the 
Jews, after having lhakeii off that of the Ma- 
hometans. At length they came to a refolu- 
tion, in the year 1492, to drive all the Jews 
.out of the kingdom, and ihare their fpoils* 
Accordingly they were allowed only fix months 
to djfpofe. of their effefts, whicl'u they were 
confecjuently obliged to part with at a very low 
■price.- ■ They 'were furthermore forbid,' upon 
pain of death, 'to: carry with’them cither gold, 
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filver, or jewels. In confequence of this or- 
dinancCj no lels than thirty thoufand Jewifli 
families left the kingdom of Spain, which, at 
a computation of five perfons in each family, 
amounts to one hundred and fifty thoufand 
fouls. Part retired into Africa, and part into 
Portugal and France, and feveral returned back 
under pretence of embracing the Chriftian re- 
ligion. They had been expelled the kingdom 
for the fake of getting pofleifion of their riches, 
and they were received again for the fake of 
thofe they brought back with themr and it was 
principally on their account that the tribunal 
of the inquilition was fet up, that upon the 
leafi: attempt to exercife any adl of their own 
religion, they might be proceeded agai nil juri- 
dically, and their pollefiions forfeited. No fuch 
treatment is offered in India to the Banyans, 
who are exaSly in that country what the jews 
are in Europe, a people feparated from all the 
other nations .by a religion as ancient as the 
annals of the world, but united with them by 
the neceffity of commerce, of which they are 
the fadfors, and by which they acquire as great 
riches as the Jews do . amongft us. Thefe 
Banyans are not hated, either by Mahome- 
tans, Chriffians, or Pagans ; whereas the Jews 
are held in execration by all nations aniongit 
whom they are admitted. Some Spanifh wri^ 
ters pretend that this nation wzs grown 'for-’ 
midable : they were certainly hurtful to the 
Spaniards by the immenfe profits they made of 
them, but they were not a warlike people, and 
therefore there was nothing to fear from them. 
The Spaniards feigned to be alarmed at what 
■was only a- piece of vanity in the Jews, name- 
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ly^ their having endeavoured long before the 
Chriftians to form a fettlement upon the fou- 
them coafts of the kingdom. It is certain^ 
that they had for time immemorial flocked in 
great numbers into the province of Andalufia ; 
now they had attempted to cloak this faff: under 
a thoufand idle and fabulous notions^ which 
hai^e ahvays prevailed among thefe people^ the 
more fenfible part , of w^hom always coniine 
themfelves to bufineis, and leave rabbin ifm to 
thofe who have nothing better to do. The 
Spanifli rabbins had written a great deal to 
prove that a colony of Jews Sounflied in 
thefe parts in the time of king Solomon, and 
that the inhabitants of ancient Bietica paid a 
tribute to him : they endeavoured to fupporr 
this aflertion by a number of falfe medals and 
infcriptions. This piece of deceit, with others 
of a more eflentialkind of which they were ac- 
cufed, contributed not a little to their dif* 
grace. 

From this time began in Spain and Portagal 
the diftindion between old and new Chriftiaiis, 
or thofe families which had intermarried with 
Jews, and thofe which had made alliances with 
Moors. 

Neverthelefs the temporary profit which ac- 
crued to the flate from the violence offered to tl:e 
■Jews, foon deprived it of the certain revenues 
which thefe people ufed to pay into the royal 
treafury. 'Phis deficiency continued to be fc- 
vereiy felt till the Spaniards made themfelves 
mafters of the riches of the new world . How- 
ever, they provided againft this inconvenience 
as much as might be by the help of bulls : that 
granted by pope Julius 11 . in 1509, called the 
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Crusadoj brought more money into the govern- 
ment than all the taxes it had laid upon the 
Jews, Every private perfon was obliged to 
purchafe one of thefe bulls, for the permijSion 
to eat meat in Lent, and on Fridays and Sa- 
turdays throughout the year. No one who 
went to confeiiion could receive abfolution with- 
out firil file wing this bull to the prieft. They 
afterwards fell upon the invention of the bull 
of compofition, by virtue of which a peribii. 
was allowed to keep any thing he had ilolen, 
provided he did not know' the owner. Such 
fuperflkious pradllces are certainly as bad as 
any thing of the kind with which they re-, 
proached the Hebrews. Folly, infatuation, and. 
vice, are in every country a part of the public 
revenue. 

The form of abfolution given to thofc who 
porchafed this bull, is not unworthy a place in 
this genera! picture of the cuftoms and man- 
ners of mankind : By the authority of Ai- 

mighty God, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
our moft holy father the pope, to me commit- 
ted, I grant you the reniiffion of all your fins, 
confelled, forgotten,, and unknown 5 and from 
the pains of purgatory.^’ ' 

The Mahometans underwent the fame treat- 
ment from Ifabella, or rather from her tninifter 
.cardinal Ximenes, as the Jew.s had done : great 
numbers of them were forced to become Chrif- 
tians, notwithflandingthe articles of capitulation 
at Granada, and were fent to the ftake if they 
turned again to their own religion. I'his drove 
as many Moors out of the kingdom as it had 
done Jews ; nor do we lament the fate of either 
the Arabs or the Hebrews, the one having fa 
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long held Spain in fubjeftion^ and the others 
having for a fiill longer time continued to plun- 
der it. 

About this time the Portuguefe firfi: emerged 
from their obfcurity ; and, notwithfianding 
the ignorance of thofe ages, began to merit a 
glory as Jailing as the univerfe^ by the“ great 
change they wrought in the commerce of the 
world, which was the fruit of their difcoveries. 
The Portuguefe. were the firft of all the mo- 
dern nations who navigated on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and are indebted only to themfelves 
for the difcox^ery of the paffage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, whereas the Spaniards 
owe the difcovery of America to foreigners. 
But it was to one man only, namely, the in- 
fant don Henry, that the Portuguefe are in- 
debted for that great undertaking, againft which 
they at firft fo loudly murmured. Whatever 
has been done eitSier great or noble 5:in the 
world, has been brought about wholly by the 
genius and courage of a fingle man, who: has 
dared to oppofe the prejudices of the multitude^ 
Portugal was employed in its great naviga- 
tions and fucceffes in Africa, and took no part 
in the events of Italy, which alarmed the reft 
of Europe. 

Of Italy. 

I Shall now fet before you the powers, the 
interefts, and the manners of the feveral 
nations, from the mountains of Dauphine to 
the extremity of Italy. 

7'he dominions, of Savoy, which were not 
0en fo extenfive as they are at prefent, as con- 
^ . taining 
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taining neither Montferrat ifor Saluca, and be- 
ing deftitute both of money and commerce^ was 
not looked upon as a barrier. Its fovereigns 
were attached to the boufe of France, which 
had lately, during their minority, difpofed of 
the government^ and the paffage of the Alps was 
left opeii. 

From Piedmont we defcend into the terri- 
tories of Milan, the moft fertile country of 
Hither Italy. This as well as Savoy was an 
imperial principality,- but powerful and altoge- 
ther independent of a feeble empire. This 
ftate, after having belonged to the Vifcontis, 
paffed into the hands of a peafanPs ballard, a 
great man himfelf, and the fon of a great man* 
This peafant was Francis Sforza, who by his 
own merit rofe to be confiable of Naples, and. 
one of the moft powerful noblemen in Italy. 
His baftard fon was one of the Condottieri, and 
chief of thefedifciplined banditti, who fold their 
fervice to the popes, the Venetians, and the 
Neapolitans. He made himfelf mafter of Na- 
ples in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
fome time afterwards of Genoa, which had 
formerly been fo fiourifliing a republic, and 
which, after having fuftained nine fucceffive 
w^ars with Venice, w’’as now fiuftuadng from 
one ftate of flavery to another. It had ^offered 
itfelf to the French in the reign of Charles VL 
and had afterv/ards revolted : it then acknow- 
ledged the authority of Char|es VIL in 1458, 
and again fliook off his yoke. It Vv^oulcl next 
have fubmitted to Lewis XI. but that monarch 
returned for anfwer, that it might give itfelf to 
the devil, for he would have nothing to do with 
VoL. lift. I ' it. 
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it. After all, in 1464. it was obliged to fubrait 

to Francis Sforaa, duke ot Milan. , 

^ Galeas Sforza, the fon of this baftard, 

1476 was affalSnated in the cathedral cl^urch 
of Milan on St. Stephen’s day. I mention tm_s, 
Srcumftance, which othcrwiie would be fri- 
volous, becaufe here it is of importance; .or 
A^flkns loudly invoked St. Stephen and ot. 
Ambrofeto infphe them with lufeciem. wmagc 
tn ni'rder their prince. Poifonings, alTafiiiia- 
JtonsJandfuperftftion, were the diftingmihmg 
charafleriftics of the Italians m thoie days, 
X though well verfed in the arts of revenge, 
knew not how to fight, conlequently the num- 
w of poifoners far exceeded that of go<^ fol- 
^ wc ^he fon of this unfortunate Galeas 
whUeSan infant, fucceeded him m 
Se dutchy of Milan, under the guard.anftnp 
S his moAer, and the chancellor Simonetta. 
But his uncle Ludovico Sforza, or Lewis the 
M(>or drove the mother out of the langdom, 
put the chancellor to death, and foon after poi- 

toned Moot who 

into a treaty with Charles VIII. to favour the 

defeent of the French m Italy. 

Tufcanv,'aeountry lefs beholden to the gilts 
ofIature,^ was to Milan what_ the antient At- 
tica was to Beotia; for witlun the laft cen- 
tury Florence had fignahzed itfelf, as we have 
Xe-dv feen, by its attention to commerce and 

Th. femily .of w„. 

at the head of this polite' nation, Aan wLom 
no houfe ever acquired fiipreme power by a 
morejuft title. . It obtained it by 
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beneficence and virtue. Cofmo de Medicis^ 
born in 1 389, was a private citizen of Florences 
who lived without feeking for titles ; but ac- 
-c|inred by commerce a fortune equal to the 
greatefi monarchs of his time. He employed 
his great wealth in relieving the poor, in ma- 
king himfelf friends among the rich by lend- 
ing money to them, in adorning his country 
with fuperb edifices, and in Inviting to Florence 
the men of learning among the Greeks who 
^rere driven from Coiiftantinople. His advice 
was for the l|mce of thirty years the law of the 
republic. His only arts were his good deeds, 
which are of all others the moftjuft. After his 
death his papers fhevred that be had lent im-« 
menfe fums to his countrymen, of^%hich he 
had. r 
died 
eriem 

one con fen t adorned his tombtvith the glorious 
epitaph of father of his country, a title which 
Bot one of the many -kings we have feen pafs 
in review were ever able to obtain. 

, -His reputation procured his defeendants the 
chief authority in Tufeany. His fon took the 
adminiftradon under the name of Gonfidonler. 
His two grandfons, Laurence and Julian, who 
were maiters of the republic, were fet upon in 
the church by a band_of confpirators at. the 
time of the elevation oftheliofi:. . Julian 
died of the wounds he, received, but 
Laurence made his efcape. Florence refern- 
,bled Athens, both In government and genius. 
It was. at one rinie ariftocratical, and at another 
popular, and dreaded nothing fo much as ry^ 
.ranny* 

I ^ Gol- 


sever demanded the leait payment, and he 
univerfally regretted by his very ^ 
ies. The people, of Florence v/idx 
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Cofmo de Medicis might be compared to 
Piiiftratus, who iiotwithftanding his great 
power, was ranked in the number of iages. 
The fons of this Cofmo refembled thofe of 
Pififlratus, who were aflaiEnated by Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton. Laurence' efcaped from his 
murderers, and fo did one of the fons of Pilif- 
tratus, and both of them lived to revenge the 
death of his brother : but that happened in 
Florence which did not at Athens ; the chiefs 
of religion were concerned in this bloody con- 
fpiracy. Pope Sixtus V. planned it, and the 
archbifjiop of Pifa fet it on foot* 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel, 
act on thpfe who were found guilty ; and the 
archbiftop'*’ h imfelf was hanged at one of the 
windows of the public palace. Laurence, thus 
revenged by his fellow citizens, made himfelf 
beloved by them during the reft of his life. 

He was firnamed the father of the mufcs, a 
title not equal indeed to that of father of his 
country, but which fliewed that he was fo in 
fadl:. It was a thing no lefs admirable than 
foreign to our manners to fee this citizen, who 
always addicted himfelf to commerce, felling 
with one hand the produce of the Levant, and 
with the other fupporting the weight of the 
republic ; entertaining fadlors and ambaffadors ; 
oppofing an artful and gpwerful pope, making 
peace and war, ftanding forth the oracle of 
princes, and the cultivator of the Belles Lettres, 
furniflung amufements for the people, and giv- 
ing a reception to the learned Greeks of Con- 
ftantinople. His fon Peter held the fupreme 
authority in Florence, at the time that the ' 

French 
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French made their expedition to Naples ; but 
with much lefs credit than either his predecef- 
fors or defcendants. 

Of the Papal State, 

T H E papal ftate was not then what It now 
is ) nor yet what it would have been 5 had 
the popes been in a condition to profit by the 
donations ivhich it was thought Charlemagne 
had left them, and thofe which they were really 
entitled to by the gift of the countefs Matilda. 
The houfe of G-onzag was in pofieilion of 
Mantua, for which it did homage to the empire. 
Several lords under the titles of vicars of the 
empire, or of the church, were in peaceable 
fruition of thofe fine territories which now be- 
long to the popes. Perugia belonged to the 
family of the Bailloni 5 the Bentivoglios had 
Bologna ; the Polentini Ravenna ^ the Man- 
fred! Faenza; the Sforzas Pezaro s the Rime^* 
rios were in pofiefiion of Imola and Forli thfj 
houfe of Efte had for a long time governed in 
Ferrara 5 the Picos in Mirandola, and the Ro- 
man barons had great power in Rome whence 
they w^ere called the pope’s hand-cuffs* The 
families of Colonna and Urfini, the Conti, and 
the Saviili, who were the principal barons, and 
ancient poffeffors of the raoft confiderable de- 
mefnes, divided the Roman Rate by their con- 
tinual difputes, like the great lords of France 
and Germany, who waged war with each other 
at the time that thofe kingdoms were in their 
feeble ftate. The people of Rome, who were 
very fond of proceftions, and forever crying out 
for plenary indulgences, from their popes, fre- 
I 3' ■ ■ ■ quently 
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quendj inutmied upon their deaths^ rifled tlieir 
palaces, and v/ere ready to throw their bodies 
into the Tiber, as v/as particularly the cafe at 
the death of pope Innocent YIIL 

Atter his deceafe R.oderigo Borgia, a Spa- 
niard, was cliofen" pope, and took the name of 
Alexander VI. a man. whole memory has been ' 
made execrable by the cries of all Europe, and 
the pen of every hiilorian. The proteitants, 
who in the next age feparated tbemielves from, 
the church of Rome, added ftill more to the 
rneafure of this pontitx ’s iniquities, "We fhall 
fee prefently whether more crimes were laid to 
his charge than he deferved. The exaltation 
of this man to the papal chair fuiSciently fhews 
ihe manners and. fpirit of his age, fo different 
from thofe of the prefent. The cardinals who 
el edit'd him muft have known that he at that 
time openly brought up live children which he* 
had by Vanoza, They muff necellari.ly have 
forefeen that all pofTeiEons, honours, and au- 
thority, w.bu]d be in the hands of his family,* 
and: yet they chofe him for their mafter. The 
chiefs of the. fadtion in the conclave fold> for a 
triffiiig fum, not only their own interefts but 
thofe of all Italy, ■ 

Of Vfnicb, 

V ENICE.extendedits-dominions on the 
terra firma from the lake of Como to the 
middle of Dalmatia, The Turks had defpoiled 
it of all which it had formerly taken in Greece 
from the Chriflian emperors but it ftill re- 
tained the large ifland of Candia, . and after- 
wards acquired that of Cyprus ' in 1437 by the- 

donation 

& 
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donation of its laft queen, daughter to Marco 
Coroaro, the Venetian. But the induftry of 
its inhabitants v/ere of greater value than thofe 
two or the whole of its deniehies upoa 

terra nrnia. The weaiSh of other nations rolled 
in upon it, through all the various channels of 
commerce ; all the princes of Italy ilocd in 
awe of this republic, and ihe hei-felf v/as -in 
dread of an invafion from France. 

Of all the governments in Europe* that of 
Venice was alone regular, ftable, and uniforni. 
It had but one efTential fault, v/hich indeed 
was not thought fuch by the ienate j which was, 
that it wanted a counterpoife to the power of 
the patricians, and proper encouragement for 
the common people. . No private citizen of 
Venice could hope to rife by his merit, as in 
ancient Rome. The chief excellence of the 
Engiifh government, fince the' heufe of com- 
mons has had a fliare in the legfllaturc, con- 
fifts in this coimterpoife, and in leaving the 
way to- honours and dignities open to all^ fiud'i 
who are deferving of them. 

Of Nafi.es. 

A S tO' the Neapolitans, they were always 
a vveak and fickle people, alike incapable 
of governing themfelves, of ch ufing a king, or 
or being contented with him they had ^ and 
always at the mercy of the firit power who 
chufed to invade them with an army. 

Old king Fernando reigned at . diat time fa 
Naples. He was a baftard of the houfe of Ar^- 
ragon. Illegitimacy at that time , was no bar 
to the throne. A baftard race wore the crown 
I 4 of 
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of Caftilej and a baftardj defcendant of Don 
Pedro the Severe, governed Portugal. Per* 
nando therefore reigned by this title in Naples 5 
he had received the in^^eftiture of that king- 
dom from the pope, in prejudice to the heirs of 
the houfe of Anjou, who ftill aflerted their 
lights. But he was neither beloved by the 
pope, his lord paramount, nor by his own fub- 
jeers, and died in 1434, leaving behind him an 
unfortunate family, whom Charles VIIL de- 
prived of a throne which he could not keep | 
and whom he afterwards, to his own misfoi- 
tunes, continued to perfecute. 

C H A P. LXXXVI. 

Of the Conqueft of Naples. Of Zizim?>, 
brother to Baj azet IL Of Pope Alex- 

ANBEK VL &C. 

C HARLES ;VIII. his council, and his 
young courtiers were fo intoxicated with 
the projedl of conquering the kingdom of Na- 
ples^ that they reftored to Maximilian, Artoii 
and the Franche Comte, which had been taken 
from his wife j and returned Cerdagne andRouC- 
filJon, to Ferdinand the Catholic, with the rc- 
milEon of three hundred thoufand crowns, which 
he owed, on condition that he Ihould not inter- 
rupt the progrefs of the war. In this they never 
remedied, that twelve villages added to a ftate, 
are of greater value than a kingdom fituated at 
four hundred leagues diftance from it. They 
committed likewife another error in trufting to 
the catholic king. 


com- 
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At length Charles VIIL entered Italy ; - , ^ . 
he undertook this expedition with only 
fixten hundred mm at arms, w^ho with their 
archers, made a fquadron of fivethoiifand horfe- 
men, heavily armed ; two hundred gentlemen, 
of his guard, five hundred light horfe, fix 
thoufand French foot, and the like number of 
Swifs ; and fo badly provided with money, that 
he was obliged to borrow upoiihis march, and 
even to pledge the jewels which had been lent 
him by the dutchefs of Savoy. Never theiefs, 
this army produced confternation and fubmif- 
fion wherever it came. The Italians were, 
amazed to fee fuch heavy artillery drawn by: 
horfes, they having only been accuftomed to 
fmall brafs culverins drawn by oxen. The 
Italian gendarmerie was compofed of fpadaf- 
fiiis or bravos, who hired themfelves at an ex- 
travagant price to the condottieri, who fold their 
fervices at a ftill more exorbitant rate to thofe 
princes who flood in need of their dangerous 
ailftance. Thefe chiefs took fuch names as 
were mofl likely to ftrike terror into the ig- 
norant people, fuch as faille -cutjfe^ hras 

fracajfe^ or facyipend* i. e. Siafh-thigh, Arm- 
ftrong, Havock, &c. They were all afraid of 
lofing their men, therefore only purfued the 
enemy, and never came to blow^s : thofe who 
kept the field were the conquerors. Indeed, in 
thefe times there was much more blood fhed la 
private revenge, among citizens, and in con- 
ipiracies, than in battle. Machiavel tells us, 
that in one of the battles fought at this time,, 
there was only one horfeman killed,, and 
was trod to death by the croud,. 

I 5 ‘ , The 
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The profpeft of a ferious warj therefore, fil- 
led them with dread, and not one dared to ap- 
pear* Pope Alexander VL the Venetians, and 
Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, who had in- 
vited Charles into Italy, endeavoured to throw 
obftacles in his way as focn as he entered it* 
Peter de Medicis, who %vas obliged to afk his 
protediion, was for fo doing expelled the repub- 
lic, and retired to Venice, from whence he ne- 
ver dared to venture forth, though afilired of 
the king's protection 5 which he did not thiiiL 
fufficient to fecure him againft the private re- 
venge of his countrymen. 

The king entered the city of Floi'ence as 
its lord, and delivered Sienna from the Tiif- 
can. yoke, to v/hich it was foon afterwards 
again obliged to fubmit. He then marched to 
Rome, where Alexander VL in vain intrigued 
againil him, and he entered that city as a con- 
queror. The pope had taken refuge in the 
caftle of St. 'Angelo, but as focn as he fiiw the 
French cannon pointed againil thofe feeble 
ramparts, he caifitulated, and craved for mercy. 

It cofi: him only a eardinaPs hat to- 
^494 }iis peace with the king. The pre- 
iiJent Brifibnet, who from a lawyer was become 
an archbifiiop, perfuaded the king to this ac- 
commodation, by which he gained the purple, 
A king is often well lerved by his fubjcdls who 
are cardinals, but feldom by thofe w^ho are in 
purfuit of that dignity. The king’s ccnfciibr 
was likcwife in the fecret. Charles, whole 
intereil: it was to have depQfed the pope,' for- 
gave him, and repented of it afterwards-; and 
.ccrtaidly never pontiff more deferved the in- 
ijignatioii of a Ciii’iftiaa prince. He and the 

Yene- 
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Venetians had applied to the Turkifli fultan 
Bajazet IL fon and fucceiTor to Mahomet IL 
to affift them In driving Charles VIIL out of 
Italy. It was even ailerted that this pope hacf 
fent Bozzo in quality of nuncio to the Otto- 
man Porte, and that this alliance between the 
pope and the fultan was purchafed by one of 
thofe inhuman murders which are not commit- 
ted without horror even in the feraglio of Con- 
ftantinople. 

The pontiff, by an extraordinary chain of 
events, had at that time in his pofleffion the 
perfon of Zizim, or Gem, the brother of Ba- 
jazet. The manner in which this fon of Ma- 
homet IL fell into the hands of the pope is as 
follows : 

Zizim, who was adored by the Turks, had 
difputed the empire with Bajazet, who was as 
much hated by them : but notwithftanding the 
young prince had the prayers of the people for 
him, he was defeated. In this difgrace he had 
recourfe by an anibaflador to the knights of 
Rhodes, noiv the knights of Malta. He was. at 
firft received by them as a prince to v/hom they 
flood bound in the laws of hofpitality, and who 
might one day be of fervke to them 5 but fcon 
afterwards they treated him as thpir prifoner. 
Bajazet paid thefe knights forty thoufand lb- 
quins per anrn not to fuffer Zizim to return 
again to Turky. The knights conveyed, him 
to one of their commanderies at Pc.'itou, m 
France, called le Bourneuf. Charles VliL 
had received at " one time an ambailador frrurv 
Bojazet, and a nuncio from pope Innocent VI i L 
Alexa^iderV predeedibr, relating to this valuable 
captive. T'he fultan ciainml him as ■ his fu6« 
16 ' 
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jetSi, and the pope wanted to have polTefEon of 
his perfon^ as a pledge of fafety for Italy, againft 
the attempts of the Turks. In the end, Charles 
fent Zizim to the pope. The pontiff received 
him with all the fplendor and magnificence 
which the fovereign of Rome could £hew to the 
brother of the fovereign of Conflrantinople, 
They would have obliged Zizim to kifs the 
pope^s feet ; but Boflb, who was an eye-witnefs 
"of the whole, afliires us, that the T urk rejedted 
this mark of fubmiffion with indignation. Paul 
Jovius fays, that Alexander VL fold Zizim’s 
life in a treaty he made with Bajazet. The 
king of France, full of his .va.fl: projeiis, and 
certain of the conqueft of Naples, wanted to 
become formidable to Bajazet, by having the 
perfon of this unhappy brother in his power. 
The pope, according to Paul Jovius, delivered 
him to Charles, but poifoned. It is not clearly 
determined whether this poifon was given him 
by one of the pope^s doineftics, or by a fecret 
emifiary of the grand feignor. It was how- 
ever publicly declared that Bajazet had pro- 
mifed the pope three hundred thoufand ducats 
for his brother’s head. 

Prince Demetrius Cantemif fays, that accor- 
ding to all the Turkifh annals, Zizim was 
murdered by his barber,, who cut his throat, 
and that,, in recompence, Bajazet afterwards 
made this barber his grand vizir.. It is hardly 
probable that they would have made a barber 
general and prime minifter. If Zizim had been 
murdered after this manner, Charles VIIL who 
■ fent his body to his brother, rauft certainly 
have difeovered the nature of his death : and 
the writers of thofe times would have made 
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mention of it: therefore prince CanterniVy 
i and the accufers of, Alexander VL may be ,5 

equally deceived. The piibl'Cs thro’ hatred to 
this pontiff, imputed to him ali die crimes that 
poiTible for him to commit. 

The pope having taken an oath not to di- 
ftorb the king in his conquefts, was fet at li- 
berty, and appeared again as pontiff on the 
Vatican theatre. There, in a public confi- 
ffory, the king appeared to pay him what is 
called the homage of obedience, afffted by John 
de Gannai, hrft prefident of the parliament of ; 

Paris, who certainly ought to have been elfe- 
where than at fuch a ceremony. The king 
then kifled the feet of the perfon whom two. 
days before he would have condemned as a. cri- : t 
minal ^ and, to compleat the fceiie, he ferved 
the pope at high niafs.' Guicciardin, a cotem- l, 
porary writer of great credit,' affurcs us, that f 

in the church the king fate below the cardinal “■ 

dean. We muff not therefore be furprifed that i, 

cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the ffxred college,. i- 

has in our time, upon the authority of thefe 
ancient cuftqms, expreffed himfelf thus, in I 

letter to Lewis XIV. 1 am going to take pof- f 

feffion of the firft feat in the chrlftian world, k 

next to. the fupreme,” ' ■ 

Charlemagne had'Caufed himfelf to be de- l| 

dared in Rome emperor of the Weff. Charles . |' 

VIIL was in the fame city declared empexor Jr 
of the Eaft, but after a very different manner. 

I, One Paleologus, iiepbevr to him who had 

loft the empire an3 his life, made an empty 
I cedion in favour of Charles VIIL and his fuc- 

I ceffors, of an empire which could no longer b« 

' recovered. 


Afto 
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After this ceremony Charles continued hhi 
progrefe towards Naples. On this occafiong 
Alpbonfo IL the new king, who was as niiich 
hated by his fubjefe as his father had been^ 
being ftruck 'with dread at the approach of the 
French army, gave the world an example of a 
kind of cowardice and pufillanimi ty. He 
iied privately to Meffina, where he entered into 
the order of the Olivetian monks. His fon Fer™ 
nando, v/ho became king upon his abdication, 
not being able to retrieve the public affairs, now 
rendered defperate by this rafli a8:ion of his fa- 
ther’s, and finding himfelf forfaken by his peo- 
ple j releafed them from their oath of ailegi-^ 
ance, and retired to the fmall ifland of Ifchia, 
about eighteen miles difiant from Naples. 

Charles being thus left mafter of the 
494 kingdom, and arbiter of Italy, made 
his entry into the city of Naples as a conque- 
ror, without having hardly firuck a blow: 
and now he affumed the premature titles of 
Auguftus and emperor for at this time almoft 
all Europe was fecretly endeavouring to pre- 
vent him from keeping the crown of Naples 5 
and the pope, the Venetians, Lewis the Mcoi*, - 
duke of Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, and Ifabeila of Caftile, 
entered into a league together for that purpofe^ 
Charles ought to ' have forefeen this confede- 
racy, and to have been in a condition to oppofb 
it. ' He fet out on his return < for France Juft 
five months after his leaving it i and fo great 
was his-, blindnefs, his contempt for the Neapo- 
litans, or rather his weaknefs, that he left only 
■five thoufand French behind kim to pre&ive 
his new conqusfts. 

As. 
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As lie was upon his march back^ he fell in 
with the confederate army of thirty thoufand 
men^ near the village of Foniova. in Placentiay 
reodered famous by that day^s adiion. He had 
not above eight thoufand men with him. If 
he was beaten, he loft his liberty or his life. ; 
if he conquered, he only gained the advantage 
of a retreat. He now gave a proof of what he 
might have done in this expedkiony had his 
prudence been equal to his courage. The Ita- 
lians foon fled before him; In this engagement 
he did not lofe above two hundred men, while 
the lofs of the allies amounted to above four 
thoufand. Such is in general the advantage 
which a difciplined army, though final 1 in num- 
ber, headed by their king, has over a raw and- . 
mercenary multitude. The Venetians reckoned 
as a victory the having plundered a part of the 
king’s baggage | and carried his tent in triumph 
ijito their own country. Charles VIII. con^ 
quered only to fecure his return to his. king- 
dom ; and left one half of his little army at 
Novarra, in the dutchy of Milan, where the 
duke of Orleans was quickly befieged. 

The confederates might have attacked him a 
fecond time with great advantage ; but they 
did not dare. There is no withftanding, 
faid they, la furta Frmccje,^^ The French did 
exadly’^that in Italy which the Engl iih had 
done in France. They conquered with infe« ’ 
riority of numbers, and they loft their' con- 
quefts, 

While the king was at Turin every one 
furprifed to hear the chamberlain of pope Alexan- 
der VL order the king of France, in his mafter's 
name, inftantly to withdraw his troops from the 

territoric.> 
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territories of Milan and Naples, and repair te 
Rome to give an account of his condu<3: to the 
holy father, under pain of excommunication. 
This bravado would have been a fubjecl of 
laughter, had not this pontiiTs. condudb In other 
x,efpe<Sl:s furniihed too ferious matter of com- 
plaint. 

The king at length returned to France,, 
where he {hewed as much remilTnefs in pre- 
ferving his conquefts, as he had difeovered 
eagernefs in making them. Frederic, the uncle 
of Fernando the dethroned king of Naples, 
who became titular king after the death of his 
nephew, recovered the whole of his kingdom 
in lefs than a month’s time, by the help of 
Gonfalvo of Cordova, called the Great Cap- 
tain, whom Ferdinand the Catholic had fent at 
that time to his afTiftance. 

The duke of Orleans, who foon after fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, was glad to be , 
fuffered to depart quietly from Novarra. At 
length there remained not the leaft trace of this 
torrent which had overfpread Italy j and Charles 
. VIIL whofe glory had 'been fo tranfient^ 
died without ifTue at the age of twenty- 
eight 5 leaving his fucceffor Lewis XIL to fol- 
low his example^ and to repair his errors. 


CHAR 
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CHAP. LXXXVIL 

. Of SAVONAROLA 

B e F OR E we proceed to examine hov/ 
Lewis XIL maintained his rights in 
what became of that fine country rent by fa 
many fadlions and diputed by fo many powers^, 
and in what manner the popes formed that ex- 
tenfive ftate of v/hlch they are at prefen t in 
poffefiion, tve owe fome attention to an extra- 
ordinary fact which at that time exercifed the 
credulity of all Europe, and difplayed the full- 
power of fanaticifin. 

There was at Florence a Dominican named 
Jeronymo Savonarola, who was one of thofe 
church-orators who think that a talent for 
fpeaking in the pulpit qualilies them ; for go- 
verning the nation, and one of thofe divines 
who, hecaufe they can explain the Apocalypfe, 
think they are become prophets. He directed,, 
he preached, he heard confeiEons, he, wrote | 
and living in a free city, which was confe* 
quently filled with fa6l:ions, he aimed at be- 
coming the head of the people.- 

As foon as it was known to the principal 
citizens of Florence that Charles VIIL medi- 
tated a defeent upon Italy, this man took upon, 
him to foretel it ; and the people therefore be- 
lieved him infpired. He inveighed againft pope 
Alexander VL he encouraged fuch of his coun- 
trymen as perfecuted the family of Medicis,an 4 
bathed their hands in the blood of the friend® 
10 that houfe. No man had ever been m 

greater ' 
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greater degree of credit with the common peo- 
ple of Florence. He was become a kind of 
tribune amongft them, by having procured the 
artificers to be admitted into the magiftracy. 
The pope and the IVledicis family fought Sa- 
vonarola at his own weapons, and fent a Fran- 
cifcan friar to preach againfl him. There -fub- 
filled a more mortal hatred between the two 
orders of St. Francis-, a:- :d St. Dominic, thar: be- 
tw^een the Guelphs- and Gibellines, The cor- 
delier fucceeded fo well, that he rendered his 
antagoniil:, the Dominican, odious. The tw^o 
orders now let loofe all the fury of inveSive 
againfl each other. At laft a Dominican friar 
offered to undergo the trial of fire in vindica- 
tion of Savonarola’s fandity. This was an- 
fwered by a Francifean friar, who offered to 
undergo the fame trial to prove Savonarola an 
impoflGr and a profligate wretch. The people 
eager for this fpedlacle, cried aloud for its be- 
ing put in execution, and the magiftracy w^as 
obliged to give orders for it. Everyone had 
at that time frefc in tnilid the old fabulous ftory 
of the monk Aldrebrandin, forhamed Petrus ig^ 
nms^ or Peter the fiery, who, in the devefith' 
century, pafied through two flaming piles of 
wood ; and the partizans of Savonarola made 
not the leaft doubt that God would do as much 
for a Jacobine friar as he had heretofore done 
for a Benedidline. The contrary fadfion enter- 
tained the like hopes in behalf of the corde- 
ikr. 

At length the fires were lighted, and the two 


See Chap, xxsv,- Vol, L 
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cliampions appeared in the midft of an innu- 
merable croud of fpediators. But when they 
came to take a coo! view of the two piles in. 
flames^ they both began to tremble^ and their 
fears fuggefted to them a common evafipn. The 
Dominican would not enter the pile without 
the hoft in his hand, and the cordelier pretend- 
ed that this was no article -of the agreement. 
Both were obftiiiate, and mutually aiHflred each 
other in getting over this falfe ftep. Infeort, 
they did not exhibit the fliocking farce they 
had propofed. 

The people upon this, ftirred up by the 
Francifean party^ would have feized upon Sa- 
vonarola j and the magi ftracy ordered him to- 
quit the city : but although he had the pope, 
the Medicis family, and the people, all againft 
him, he refufed to obey j upon which he was 
feized, and put to t|jc torture feven times » • 
By the extradf of his confeffion wc learn, that 
he acknowledged himfclf to be a falfe prophet 
and an inipoftorj w'ha' abufed the fee rets of 
confefHon, and thofe which were revealed to 
him by the foeiety. Cpuld he do otberwife 
than own himfelf an impoftor ? Is not every 
one who enters into cabals, under pretence of 
being infpired, an impoftor I Perhaps he: was 
moreover a fanatic. The human imagination h 
capable of uniting thefe two extremes, which 
appear fo contradictory. If he had been con-* 
demned only thro’ a motivx of juffice, a prifon 
and fevere penance had been fufficient. punife-^ 
ments 5 but the fpirit of party had a lharein his 
JufFerings. . In he was fentenced, with- 
two other Dominkans^ to fttffer in thofe flames 

which 
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which they had boafted to encounter' 
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However, they were ftran 
they were thrown into the j 
narola’s party did not fail to attribute a 
.nurnber of miracles to him after his death, the 
laft fliift of thofe wdio have been attached to 
an unfortunate chief. We muft not forget 
that Alexander VL after he was condemned, 
fent him a plenary indulgence* 


CHAP. LXXXVIII. 

Of P I C O DE LA M I R A N D O L A. 

A S the adventure of Savonarola fhews to 
what an height fuperftidoh was ftill carried , 
the difputations of the young prince of Mi- 
randola may convince us of the fldurifliing ftate 
of the fciences in thofe times. Thefe two dif- 
ferent fcenes paffed at Florence and Rome 
among people then accounted the moft inge- 
nious m Ihe worlds- From hcncc we may rea- 
dily infer what darknefs hung over the other 
nations of the earth, and how flow human 
reafon rs in its formation. 

It will always be a proof of the fuperiority 
of the Italians in thofe times, that John Fran- 
cis Pico de la Mirandola,, a fovereign prince, 
was from his earlieft years a prodigy of learn- 
ing and memory Had he even lived in our 

days. 


* Svch another prodigy of learning apjpeared about the 
end of the fixteenth century, in the perfon of Jan)ej& 
* Creighton, 
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days, he would have been elleemed a miracle of 
real erudldon. He had fo ftrong a paffion for 
the fciences, that ^at iength he renounced his 
principality, and retired to Florence, where he 
died in the year 1494, on the very day that 


Creighfosi, a native of Scotland, diitingul Oicd abroad by 
the epithet CrdghtGnius^ or Crimius mirahilii, . He was re- 
lated to the royal family of Stuart, and as remarkable for 
the beauty of his perfon as the ftrength of his genius. At 
the age of twenty-one he fpoke ten languages fluently ; 
underflood phUofophy, theology, mathematics, and the 
belles lettres 3 played excellently on feveral mufjcal inffru- 
ments j excelled in the exercifes of riding, dancing, and 
fencing j was modefl: in his deportment, affable in his car- 
riage, brave to a degree of heroifm, and liberal above his 
circumftances. His country being involved in troubles on 
the fcore of religion, he went abroad, repaired to Venice, 
from v^hence he removed to Padua, where he engaged tlie 
admiration of the moff learned dodlors, in private compa- 
nies as well as public difputations : for, he fupported ptib- 
lie thefes in all the fcienccs, and was looked upon as ano- 
ther Pico de Mirandola. At length, he went to Mantua at 
the requefl of the duke William de Gonzaga, to fuperln- 
tend the education of his fon Vincent, who proved himfelf 
a wretch deffitute of honour, courage, and humanity. 
Rankling with envy at the fuperior accomplifliments of 
Creighton, he, during the carnival, went forth at night 
with two affaflins, and attacked his governor, whom be 
found playing on the guitarre in the ftreet. Creighton, thus 
affaulted, drew lus fword, and defended himfelf fo gallantly 
againfl all three, that the two aflaflins betook thcmfelves 
to flight. Then he pulhed the prince fo hard, that he had 
no other way of faving bis life but pulling off his mafque. 
The governor no fooner recognized the face of his pupil 
than he begged pardon on his knee, and prefenred his 
fword to Vincent, who, like a perfldimis coward, and un- 
grateful villain, plunged it into his heart 5 thus, by an al« 
moft unparajelled a6: of treachery, depriving the world of 
one of ks greateff ornaments, who fell umyerfally regretted 
in the twenty-fecond year of his age. 

Charlea 
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Charles VIII. made his entry into that c!ty« 
It is faid, that at the age of eighteen lie under« 
ftood twenty-two difFerent languges^ This is 
certainly out of the ordinary courfe of nature. 
There is hardly any language which does not 
require above a year to learn it perfectly : there- 
fore a young perfon, who^ at fo early an age 
as eighteen, knov/s two and twenty, muft be 
fufpecled of underftanding them very imper- 
feSly, or of knowing only the elements at 
moil:, which is in fact knowing nothing at 
alL 

It is ftill more extraordinary, that this 
.prince, haying ftudied fo many languages, 
iliould at the age of twenty-four, be able to 
maintain thefes at Rome on ail the fdences 
without excepting one. In the front of his 
works we meet with one thoufand four hundred 
general conclufions, on every one of w’^hich he 
offered to difpute* Now in all this immenfe 
udy and learning, a few elements of geometry, 
and the dodfrine of the fphere, are the only 
things which appear worthy of his great pains 
and application. All the reft only ferves 
to file w* the genius of the times. We meet 
with the fomtmm of St. Thomas, an abridge- 
ment of the works of Albert, furnamed the 
Great, and a mixture of divinity and peripa- 
teticifm. Herewe-read that the angels are in- 
finite fecundumqmdy and that animals and plants 
are, formed by a coiTuption animated by a produc- 
tive virtue. The whole is in this tafte, and 
indeed it is all that was taught in the univer- 
fities of thofe times'. Thoiifands of pupils had 
their heads filled with thefe chimasras, and 
continued to frequent, for forty or fifty years. 
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the fchools where they were taught. The 
Icnowledge of all other nations was as tricing. 

Thofe who held the reins of government in 
the world were therefore very excufable in be* 
ing ignorant of them^ and Pico of Mirandola 
\'ery unhappy having /pent his life^ and 
ihortened his days^ in the purfait of rhefe grave 
fopperies* 

, The jiumber of thofe who, born with a real ■ 
genius, cultivated by reading the beft Roman 
authorsjhacfefcaped this general night of learn- 
ing, were very inconliderable after Dante and 
Petrarch, whofe works were better adapted 
for priaces, flatefmen, women, and men of 
fortune, who only feek for an agreeable amufe* 
merit in reading ; and thefe would have been 
more proper for the prince of Mirandola than 
the compilations of Albert the Great. 

But he was carried away by a paffion for 
univerfal knowledge ; and this univerfal know* 
ledge confifted in knowing by heart a few 
words upon every fubjeft, which conveyed no 
kind of idea. It is difEcult to comprehend how 
the fame man who rcafoned fo juftly and with fo j 

much nicety upon the affairs of the world, and i 

their feveral intereils, could be fatisfied with ^ 

fuch unintelligible jargon in altnofl every thing f 

elfe., The reafoii perhaps is, that mankind arc f: 

fonder of appearing to know fomething, than I 

to feek after knowledge, 3 and when error has ? 

gotten the maftery of our minds during our t 

tender age, we are at .no pains to fliake off its > ^ 
yoke, but rather ffrive to iul^edi purielves more , 

to it. Hence it" comes that fo .many men of 
real dlfcerrnnen.t and genius fo frequently 
under the dominion of popular errors. f' 

.Fko 
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Pico de la Mirandola wrote indeed againft 
judicial aftrology ; but then^ let us not miftake, 
it was only againft the aftrology praflifed in ibis 
time. He allowed of another kind, which, ac« 
cording to him, was the moft ancient and true, 
and which he faid had been iieglecSed, 

In his firft proportion .he expreffes himfelf 
thus : Magic, fuch as is now praflifed, and 
which is condemned by the church, cannot be 
, founded on truth, becaufe it departs on thofe 
powers which are enemies to truth/* Now by 
thefe very words, contradictory as they are, it 
is evident that he admitted magic to be the 
work of devils, which was the general re-?, 
ceived opinion concerning it. Accordingly he 
; ; affirms that there is no virtue in heaven or 

J : on earth but what a magician can make fub« 

; ; fervient to his purpofes : and he proves that 

I words are of efficacy in magic, becaufe God 

; ; made ufe of fpeech in arranging the feveral 

parts of the univerfe. 

: ' Thefe thefes made more noife, and were in 

i greater reputation at thofe times, than the dif- 

; ' coveries of Newton, or the inveftigation of the 

I great Locke in our days. Pope Innocent VIIL 

; ' caufed thirteen propofitions of this great body 

I ■ of docflrine to becenfuredi a cenfure which re- 

I r fembled the decifions of thofe Indians who con* 

f : demned the opinion of the earth*s being fupported 

I ! by a dragon, becaufe, according to them, none 

} ^ but an elephant was able to fupport it. Pico de 

j la Mirandola drew up an apology for his propo- 

iitions, in which he complains of thofe who ' 

, 1 had cenfUred him, and lays, that being in com» 

i , pany with one of them, who was inveighing 

bitterly againft the cabala, he afked him if he 

knew. 
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Iciiew what was meant by the word cabala. A 
pretty quefiion truly ! anfv^'ered the fchooiman ; 
3 oes not every body know that he was an 
heretic, who wrote agalnil Jefas Chrift? 

At length it became necellhry for pope Alex- 
ander VL who at leaf!: had the merit of dcf- 
piling thefe frivolous diiputcs, to lend him his 
abfolution. It is remarkable that he acted 
in the fame manner by Pico de la Mirandola 
and Savonarola. 
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CHA.P. LXXXIX. 

Of Pope Alexander VL and Lewis XIL 
of Francs, 


P ope Alexander VL was at that time en- 
gaged in two great defigns, one was to re- 
fiore to the pontifical demelhes, the many ter- , 
rkories which it was pretended they had been 
deprived of, and the other to procure a crown 
for his foil Ca'far Borgia. Infamous as his 
conducl was, it did not in the leaft impair 
his authority, and the people of Rome raifed 
no feditions againft him. He was pubficly ac'-, 
cufed of a criminal coiTefponderice with his 
own filler Lucretia, whom he took away from, 
three huibands, fuccefiively ; the lail of whom 
(Alphonfo of Arragon) be caufed to be aflafil- 
nated, that he might beftowher in roarriage on 
the heir of the houfe of Efte. Thefe nup- 
lials were celebrated in the Vatican by the moil 
infamous diverfions that debauch had ever in-* 
VoL. IIL K vented 
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vented for the confufion of modefty. Fifty 
courtezans danced naked before this inceitiiaus 
•family, and prizes were given to thofewho ej:- 
liibited the moil: lafcivious motions. The duke, 
ofGandia, and Caefar Borgia, at that ti'me aTcli- 
bifiiop of Valentiain Spain, and cardinal, v/ere, 
laid, to have publicly difpiited the fm^oixrs of 
their fifl-er Lucretia* The Duke of Gatndia 
was aiTaflinated in- Rorn.e, and G'ieiar Borgia- 
was fufpected as the author of his death. The , 
perfonai eftates of the cardinals belong at their 
deceafe to the pope, and Alexander was ftrongly 
fufpedfed of having haftened the death of more 
than one member of . the facred college, that 
he might become their heir j notwiriiftanding 
all Vvdiich the people of Rom^ obeyed v/itbcirt 
murmuring, and this pontifPs friendfliip 
fought by all the potentates of Europe. 

Lewis' XII. king of France, who fucceeded 
Gharles VIIL was more earnei’i' than, any other 
in feeking an alliance -with Alexander: he had 
more reafons than one for this j he wanted to 
be divorced from his wife, the daughter of Lewis 
XL with v/hom he had confuminated his mar- 
riage, and lived in wedlock for above tv/o and 
twenty years, but v/ithout l aving had any chil- 
dren. 'No- law, excepting' the law of nature, 
could authorife fueb a reparation , and yet dif- 
guft a?id policy made it necefiary. 

Anne of Brittany, the wddow of Charles 
TILL ilili retained that inclination for Lewis 
Xll,. which fhe had felt for him v/hen duke of 
Orleans ; and unJefs he married her, Brittany 
would be for ever loft to the crotvn of France. 

It was an antient but dangerous •cuftem to ap- 
ply to the court- of Rome for- permiffion to 
X marry 
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marry a relations or to .put away a wife ^ for 
thefe kind of marriages or divorces having be- 
come neceffary to the flate, the tranquility of a 
Idngdcm confequentiy depended upon the pope's 
manner of thinkings and the popes were fre-' 
quentiy enemies to France, 

The other reafoii' which united Lewis XIL 
to Alexander VI. was the defoe he bad to de- 
fend his fatal claim to the dominions of Italy^ 
Lewis claimed the dutchy of Milan in right of 
one of his grandmothers, who was a fiftcr of a 
Vifcontl, who had been in pofleffion of that 
principality 5 but this claim was oppofcd by the 
exclufive right granted to Lewds the Moor by 
the emperor Maximilian, w'ho had likewifc 
married Lewis’s ^'iece. 

The public feudal law was fo changeable, 
that it could only be interpreted by the law of 
force. This dutchy of Milan, the ancient 
kingdom of the Lombards, was a iief of the 
empire, and it had not been determined wlie- 
ther it was a male or female fief, or wdicthex- 
the daughters had a right of inheritance. The 
grandmother of Lewis XIL who w^as daughter 
to Vifeonti duke of Milan, had by her mar- ■ 
riage-contraiS; only the" county of Afti. This 
n'iarriage-contradl proved the caufe of all the 
miferles of Italy, the difgraces of Lewis XIL 
and the misfortunes of Francis L Almofiall 
the Italian' ftates'w^erc thus fluctuating in uii- ' 
certainty, unable either to recover their .iibercy, 
or to determine what mafter they were to be- . 
long to. 

The claim of 'Lewis XIL on Naples was the 
fame as that of Charles VIII. 

K 2 Che far 
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Csefar Borgia, the pope’s baftard, was char- 
ged with the commiBion of carrying the bull of 
divorce to France, and negotiating with the 
king on the meafures relating to this coiiqueft. 
Borgia did not leave Rome till lie was ailured 
of the dutchy of Valentinois, a company of 
one hundred armed men, and a penfion of 
twenty thoufand livres, all which Lewis granted 
him, together with his promife to procure for 
him the king of Navarre’s lifter. Ctefar Borgia 
then, notwithftanding his being a deacon and 
sirchbifhop, changed his ecclefiaftical charadfer 
for a fecular one ; and the pope, his father, 
granted a difpenfation at one and the fame time 
to his fon to quit the church., and to the king 
of France to quit his wife. Matters were 
quickly agreed upon, and Lewds prepared for a 
frcfli invafton of Italy. 

In this enterprize he had the Venetians on 
his fide, who were to have a fbare in the fpoils 
of the Milanefe. They had already taken Bref- 
fan and the country of Bergamo, and aimed at 
nothing lefs than the poffefiion of Cremona, to 
which they had as much right as to Conftanr 
tinople. 

The emperor Maximilian, whofe bufinefs it 
was to have defended the duke of Milan, his 
father-in-law and vaftaJ, againft: France, his 
natural enemy, was not at that time In a con- 
dition to afiift him in perfon. He could with 
difficulty make head againft the Swifs, who 
had efteccually driven the Auftrians out of all 
the places they had been poflefied of in their 
country. Maximilian therefore a£fed upon this 
occafion the feigned part of indifference. 

Lewis 


S 
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Lewis XIL terminated amicably fome dif- 
pates be had with this emperor's Ton, Philip 
the Handfome, fiither to Charles V. afterwards 
Ibv'creign of the Low Countries ; and this Phi- 
lip did homage in perfon to France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois. This ho- 
mage was received by Guy de Roebefortj chan- 
celior of France, in the fallowing manner ; 
The chancellor feated and coveredj Ijcld be- 
tween his hands thoie of the prince joined to- 
gether, Who, {binding uncovered, and without 
his fword and girdle, pronounced thefe words : 

I do homage to Moiifieur the king, for my 
peerages of Flanders, Artois, &c.” 

Lewis having like wife renewed the treaties 
made with England by Charles V III. and being 
now fecure on all iides, at leaf!: for a time^ 
made his army pafs the Alps. It is to be re- 
marked, that when he entered upon this- war, 
inftead of encrcafiag the taxes he di min iflicJ 
them, and this indulgence iirli: procured him 
from his fubjeefs the title of Father of his 
Country.* But at the fame time he fold a 
number of the pofts calkd P>.oya! ofBces, ef- 
pecially thofe in the finances. Would it not 
then have been better to have impo fed 2 regular 
and equal tax upon the people, than to have 
introduced a fliameful venality in the polls of 
that country, of which he pretended to be the 
father? This ciifiom^of putting employs up to 
fale came from Italy ; in Rome they had for a 
long time fold the places in the apoftolic cham- 
ber, and it is but of late years that the popes 
have abolifhed this pernicious cyfto:n. 

The army which Lewds XIL funt over the 
Alps, was not more confiderable than that with 
'K 3 which 
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which Charles VIIL had, conquered Naples? 
but vvhat' mufl: appear ftrange is* that Lewis the 
Mociq tho" onl 7 duke of Milan, Parma, and 
Placentia, and lord of Genoa, had an army 
altogether as iirong as that of the king of 
.France, 

It was now feeii^ for the fecond time 
-^^*99 vrhat the F^iria Francefc could do againil 
Italian cunning. The kingL army in twenty 
days time made itfelf rnafler cf the flate of Mi- 
lan and of Genoa, while the Venetians occu- 
pied the territory of Cremona. 

Lewis SIL after having conquered thefp 
beautiful provinces by his generals, made his 
entry into Milan, where he received the depu- 
ties Yrom the Italian ftates, as a perfon who 
was their fovereign arbiter 5 but no fooner was 
he returned to Lyons, than that negligence 
xvhich almoft always fucceeds inipetuofity, 
loft the French Milan, in the fame manner as 
it had -loft them Naples. Lewis the 
^ Moor, during this tranfient reftoration, 
payed a gold ducat for the head of every Freiicli- 
inaa brought to him. Then Lewis XIL made an- 
other effort, and Pent his general Lewis de lir~ 
Tremouille to repair the former overfights, who 
again entered the dutchy of Milan. The Svvils, ,, 
who fince the death of Charles VIIL had made 
ufe of the liberty they had recovered, to difpofe 
of their fervices to whomfoever would pay for 
them, were in great numbers among the fol- 
diery of the French army, as well as in that of 
the Milanefe. It is remarkable, that the dukes 
of Milan were the firft princes who took the 
Swifs into pay. Maria Sforza fet this example 
to the reft of the princes of Europe. 


But 
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■ But oji this occafion fome captains of this na- 
tion^ which had hitherto refembled ancient 
Sparta, in its liberty, equality, poverty, and 
courage, ftained the honour of their country by 
'their greedincfs of money. The duke of Milan 
had triuled the care of his perfon to thefe 
people, preferably to bis Italian fubjefe ; but 
•th::.y foe:.! proved how unworthy they were of 
dheb. conndence, by enteringinto a compofiticn 
with the Fr^rnchy and connning the duke in the 
of Novarra;;and all the favour he could 
procure at their hands, was to march 
out of the city with them in . a Sv/iis 
drefs, apxd a halbert in his hand. In this dif- 
guife he marched through the ranks of the 
French army ; but thofe who had fo bafely fold 
him quickly difeovered him to the enemy, and 
he was taken prifoner and conduced to rierre- 
e.n-Ciiby and from thence to the fame tower of 
.Bourges where Lewis XII. had been himfelf 
confmect when duke of Orleans j from thence 
he was afterwards removed to Laches, where 
he lived for ten years, not fhut up in an iron 
cage, as vulgar report has it, but treated with 
.diitincUoii, and allowed during the iaft years 
of his ceniinement to go any where within five 
league of the caftle. 

Lewis XIL now become mafter of Milan and 
Genoa, refolved to get poflefiioii of Naples 
alfo; but he feared that fame Ferdinand the 
Catholic who had once before driven the French 
from that country, 

Therefore as he had before joined with the 
Venetians for the conqueft of Milan, and had 


# See Chap. Ixxxv. 
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given them part of the fpoils^ he now entered 
into an engagement of the fame nature with 
Ferdinand, for the conqueft of Naples, that 
X>nnce crefen ing a fiiare in the fpoils of his fa- 
mily to the honour of fuccouriiig it 5 and by 
this treaty he divided with France the kingdom 
of Frederic, the lafl: king of the baferd-branch 
' of Arragon. Flis catholic majefty kept Apulia 
and Calabria to himfelf, and the rell: went to 
France* 

Pope Alexander VL the ally of Lewis XIL 
engaged in this ccnfpiracy againft an innocent 
monarch, his feudatory, and granted to thefe 
two kings the inveftiturehe had Ijefore beftowed 
upon the king of Naples* The catholic king 
font the fame general Gonfalvo de Cordova to 
Naples under pretence of ailifting his relation, 
hut in reality to overwhelm him. The French 
now invade the kingdom by fea and land, and 
the Neapolitans were not accuftomed to rifk 
their lives in defence of their kings. 

The imfoitunate monarch betrayed 
^■5 by his own relation, prefled by tbs 
French arms, and deffitute of all refource, 
,,chofe rather to put himfelf into the hands of 
Lewis XIL whom he looked upon as a gene- 
rous enemy, than to trufi to the catholic king, 
who had behaved with fiich perfidy towards 
him. Accordingly he demanded a paflport from, 
•the French to leave his kingdom, and arrived 
in France with five galleys 5 there he lived upon 
a penfion granted him by the king, of one hun- 
dred 'and twenty thoufahd livres, of our prefent 
money. Strange defliny for a fovereign prince ! 

Lewis XIL then had at one time a duke of 
Milan for his prifoiier, and a king of Naples, 

a fol* 
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a follower of his court, and his penfioner.^ The 
republic of Genoa was one of his provinces^ 
his people were moderately taxed, and his king- 
«3om the inoft fiourifhing in the world, and 
wanted nothing but the induftry of commerce 
and the reputation of thelibcral arts, which, as 
we hereafter fee, were the peculiar lot 

of Italy. 

C H A P. ' XC. 

The Villainies of the FaiiiHy of ALEXA^?DETt: 
VL and- of Ch^sAH Borgia. Sequel of 
Aiihirs between Lewis XIL and FEROi- 
NAKD the Catholic, Death of Pope- 
Alexander. 

A lexander VL cfFc6ted that In a Jcfa de- 
gree, 'vvhicii Lewis XIL executed in the 
greater. He fubdued the Sets in Romania by 
the arms of his ion ; every thing rec:necl to. 
confpire to the aggrandizement of this fon,, 
who nevertlielefs had but little enjoyment of 
his good fortune, and laboured, without know- 
ing it, for the church-patrimoDv. 

'Fhere was not any one act of opprefioii 
artifice, heroic courage, or villain^y, which' 
Ciefar Borgia left unpradtifed. He made ufe of 
more art and dexterity to get poflefHon of eight, 
or ten little towns^ and to rid himjfclf of a few 
noblcoien that flood in his W’ay, than Alexan- 
der, Gengis-Can, Tamerlane, or Aiahomet,. 
had done to fubdue the greater part of the ha* 
hiuible globe. Indulgcncies were fold 'to nufe; 

K 5 , troops. 
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troops'; and we are ailured by cardinal Banibo^. 
tbatj in the territories of Venice alone3 there 
.were as many difpofed of as amounted to one 
tbouiand fix hundred gold marks. The tenth 
penny was levied on all the revenues of the 
clergy^ under pretence of a war againfl: the 
Turks, when, inftead of that, it was only to 
carry on a. .flight fkirmilli near the gates of 
Rome. ■ 

Firif they felzedupon the eftates of tlie Co- 
lon n as and Savatelli, in the neighbourhood of 
.Rome. Borgia next made himfelf inafter, partly 
by artifice, and partly by force, of Forli, Faenza, 
iCimini, loiola, and Piombino, and in the 
courfe of thefe petty conquefts, perfidy, alTafii- 
hatioai, and poifon, were the chief arms he 
ijfed. He demanded, in the name of the pope, 
troops and artillery from the duke of Urbino, 
v/li!ch he employed againfl: this very cuke, and 
drove him out of his dominions. Fie drew 
the lord of Camerino to a conference, wdiere 
he caufed him ■ to be ftrangled, together 
with - tvyo of his fons. He engaged, upon 
the fiirety of the mofl folemn oaths, four noble- 
men, viz. the dukes of Gravina, Oliverotto, 
Pagolo,. and.Vitelli, to come and treat with 
him near Senigallia, who fell into the ambiifli ■ 
he had prepared for them ; and Oliverotto and 
Vi tell i were, by his orders, mofl inhumanly 
murdered. Could one fuppofe that Vitelli,, 
wdien in the agonies of death, fhould befeech 
his murderer to obtain for him of the pope hfs 
father an indulgence in articuh mortis ? aizd yet 
this is aflerced by coteniporary writers. No- 
thing can better fhew the weaknefs of man- 
kind, .and the force of perfiiafion. If Cse,for 

Borgia 
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Borgia had died before his father Alexander^ 
of that poi foil which it is pretended they had 
prepared for the cardinaisj and of Vv'hich both 
of them drank by niiftakej if Borgia had been 
the firfts I favj who bad died on this occafion^' 
it would hai^e been no matter of iurprize to 
have heard him afk a plenary indulgence of his 
father* 

Alexander VL at the fame time apprehended 
the relations of thefe unfortunate noblemen, 
and had them ftrangled in trie callle of St. i\n- 
gelo. What is truly deplorable is, that Lewis 
XIL the father of hfs people, countenanced 
thefe barbarities of the pope in Italy, and fuf- 
fered him with impunity to Ihed the blood of 
thefe vi< 3 :lms for the fake of being aiiiflcd by 
him in conquering Naples. Thus, what is 
called policy and the intereib of the ilate txiade 
him iinjuftly partial to Alexander. VVhat a po- 
licy, what an Interefl: of ftatc nnifi: that be, 
which led him to abet the opprei^ions of a man 
by whom he was foon afterwards betrayed him-, 
foif! . ; ' 

It T7as the defiiny of the French to conquer 
Naples, and to be again expelled from it* Fer-' 
dinand the Catholic, who had betrayed the Ia.ft 
king of Naples, who was his relation, did not 
prove more - faithful to Lewis XIL w'ho was . his , 
ally, , but ' foG,ii entered into an agreement with' 
pope Alexander, ■ to deprive that prince of his , 
I'harc in the partition. 

Gonfalvo de Cordova, who fb well met'ited 
the title of the Great Captain, thoiigh not of 
the good man, and who .iifed -to fay that, the 
web of honour fliould 'be fl'i'ghtly wove, firil: de- 
ceived the French^ and. then conquered th'em*' 
K 6. 'k' 
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It appears to me, that the French commanders 
have in general a greater fhare of that courage 
which honour infpires, than of the artifice ne- 
cefiary for condud'ing great affairs. The duke 
of Nemours^ 'a dei'cendaiit of Clovis, who was 
then’ at the head of the French army, chal- 
lenged Gonfalvo to fmgle combat | Gonfalvo 
replied by defeating his. army fever al times, ef- 
. pecially at Cerignola in Apulia, where 
^ ^ Nemours hinifelf w^as flain vrith four 
thoufand of bis men. It is faid, that not above 
nine Spaniards were killed in this battle, an 
evident proof that Gonfalvo had made choice 
•of an advantageous poft, that Nemours wanted 
. prudence, and that his foldiers were difheartned. 
The famous chevalier Bayard, in vain fuftained 
alone, on a narrow bridge, the attack of two 
hundred of the enemy. His reffftance was glo- 
rious, but it anfwered no purpofe. 

In this war they firft found out a new method of 
deftroying mankind. Peter of Navarre, a fol- 
dicr of fortune, and a great genera! among the 
Spaniards, difcot^ered the ufe of mines, and 
made the firff trial of them upon the French. 

Notwithffanding this ill fuccefs, the king- 
dom of France was at that time fo powerful, 
that Lewis XIL found himfejf able to fend 
three armies at once into the field, and a large 
fleet to fea. Of tbefe three armies one w?.$ 
ckfHncd againft Naples, and the two others for 
Roiiflillon and Fontarabia ; but not one of 
them made any progrefs, and that fent againfi 
Naples quickly met with an entire defeat. At 
length Lewis XlL loft his fhare of the king- 
dom of Naples beyond all recovery. 

Soon 
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Soon afteTj Italy was delivcrecl from , 
pope Alexander VI, and his fon. All ^ 
hiftorians jiave taken pleafure in tranfmkiiiig 
.to pofterity that this pope died of the poifon he 
had prepared for feveral cardinals, whom he 
had invited to an entertainment. An end fuit- 
able to bis life ! 

But there feexns very little probability in this 
ftory. It is pretended, that being in urgent 
neccility of money, he wanted to inherit the 
eftates of thefe cardinals ; but it is proved that 
C^efar Borgia carried away one hundred thou* 
fand gold ducats out of bis father’s treafury 
after his death, confcquently tins want of money 
was not real. Befides, hov/ came this mJftrike 
in the bottle of pcifened wine, which is faid 
to have occafloned this pope’s death, and brought 
his Ton to the brink of the grrwe ? Men w ho 
have been Jong converiant with crimes of this 
nature, leave no room for making fuch rrdf* 
takes. No perfon is mentioned as having made 
this confeiiion ; it %voii]d ferem very diilicult 
then to have come at the infoimaticn. if when 
the pope died this bad been known to be the 
caufe of his death, thofe who were intended to 
be poifoned muft have likewife come to the 
knowledge of it, and they would hardly have 
permitted Borgia to take quiet poficiiion of his 
father’s treafures. Tiie people, who frequently 
hate their mafters, and muft have held fuch 
mafters in particular execration, though they 
might have been kept under during Alexanders 
life-time, would undoubtedly have broke out 
at his death, would have difturbed the funeral 
obfequies of fuch a monfter, and have torn his 
abominable fon in pieces.. In fine, the journal of 
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the Borgia family fays, that the pope at the age of 
^2 was attacked with a violent tertian, which focn 
turned to a continual fever, and proved morial ; 
this is not the eiFecc. of poifon. It is ikld more- 
■over, that the duke of Borgia caufecl hinifelf tO' 
be fewed up in a mule’s belly : I flrould be glad 
to know to what fort of poifon a mule’s belly is 
an antidote, and how this dying man could go 
to the Vatican, and fetch thence his father^s mO“ 
ney ? Was he fhut up in his mule when he 
carried it oiF? 

It is certain, that after the pope^s death there 
was a fedition in Rome ; the Colonnas and the 
'Urfini entered it in arms* This then was the 
moft proper - time for accufing the father and 
fon of fuch a crime. In fine, pope Julius IL 
*who was the fworn enemy of this family, and 
who had the duke of Borgia for a long time in 
his power, never imputed that to him which 
was ib univerfally laid to bis charge. 

But, on the other hand, how happens it that 
•cardinal Bcmbo, Guieciardin, Paul Jovius, To- 
-mafi, and fo many other writers of thofe times, all 
agree in this ftrange acculation ? Whence fncli 
a multitude of particular circumftances ? And 
why do they pretend to give the very name of 
the poifon made ufe of upon this occafion, 
which it feems was called Cantareila ? To ail 
this it may be anfwered, -that it is no difFicult 
matter to invent circumfL'ances in an accufation,, 
and that in one of fo horrible a nature it was 
neceflary to give the colouring of probability. 

Alexander VL left behind him a more de- 
teftable memory in 'Europe, than Nero or Ca- 
ligula in the -Roman empires the Ihndity of his 
ftation adding, a double weight to bis guilt. Ne« 

verthekfs^. 
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•Teithcleis^ Rome v/3.s indebted to him for her 
tempora.1 grcatiiefs; and it was this pontilF who 
enabled Ills fucceflbrs to hold at times the ba- 
lance of Italjr, . 

His fon iou all the fruits of his crimes^ and 
tlie churcli profited -by them* Almofi: all the 
cities which he had conquered, eitijer by fraud 
or force, chofe another mafter as foon as his hi- 
ther died; and pope Julius IL obliged him foon 
after to deliver up the reft, -fo that he had no- 
thing left of all his v/Icked greatnefs. Every 
thing reverted to the holy, fee, who reaped 
more benefit from his wickednefs than from the. 
abilities of all its popes, afiifted by the arms of 
religion, 

Machiavel pretends that he- had fo well con- 
certed his meafures, that he niuft have been 
mafter of Rome and -the whole ecclcfluftical 
•ftate - after the death of his father, but that it 
was impoiSble for him to forefee that he hizn- 
fi'lf fhoiild be at the point of 'death at the .very 
time that Alexander finilhed his life. 

In a very fiiort time he was abandoned by 
friends, enemies, allies, relations, and all the 
world ; and he who had betrayed fo many, was 
himfelf at length .betrayed ; Gonfalvo.de Cor-- 
dova, the Great Captain, with whom he had 
iTuftec! hlmfelf, fent him prifoner to Spain » 
Lewis XIL took from him his dutchy of V'a- 
lentiiiois, and his penfion. At length, having 
found means to efcape from his' prifon, he took 
refuge in Navarre. Courage, which is not a 
virtue, but a happy qualification, alikii com- 
mon to the wicked and the virtuous, did not 
forfakc him in his difirefles ; and, while he was 
in his afylmii, he ftili kept' up to every part of 
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Ills charaSer, he carried on intrigues, and com- 
manded in perfon the army of the king of Na- 
verre, his father-in-iaw, during a war which 
that prince entered into at his advice to dif- 
poffefs his vafials of their eftates, as he himfelf 
had formerly done by the vaflals of the holy 
fee. He was /lain fighting. A glorious end ! 
whereas^ we fee in the courfe of this hiftoryj, 
lawful fovereigns, and men of the ftricleft vir- 
tucj fall by the hand of the common executioner. 



CHAR XCL 

Sequel of the Political Concerns of 
LEWIS Xfl. 

T he French might poflibly have repof-^ 
fefled themfeives ofNapleSj as they had 
done of Milan 5 but the ambition of cardinal 
d’Amboife^ prime minifter to Lewds XiL was 
the occafion of lofing that ftate for ever. Chau- 
mont d Amboife, archbiihop of Rouen, io much 
admired for having only a fingle benefice, but 
w'ho had at leaft another in the kingdom of 
France, which he governed without controul, 
wanted one of a more elevated rank. He 
aimed at the papacy after the death of Alex- 
ander VL and he mufi: have been eledbed, 
had his politics been equal to his ambition. 
He was mafier of great treafures, The army 
which was going to invade Naples was then 
at the gates of Rome : but the Italian car- 
dinals peniiaded him to remove it to a greater 
diftance, pretending that the election would by 

that 
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that means appear more free^ and confcqucntJy 
be of greater validity. He gave into the fnarej 
drew oiF the army, and then cardinal , 
Julian de la Rovers, caufcd Pius 111. 
to be eledied^ who lived not quite a month to 
enjoy his new di<:^nity. After his death car- 
dinal Julian, called Julius IL was himfelf 
made pope, and the rainy feafon coming on, 
prevented the French fi'om paiEng the Garig- 
lano, and favoured the operadons of Gon» 
falvo of Cordova. Thus cardinal d’Ambolfe, 
who neverthelefs palles for a wife man, loft 
himfelf the tiara, and his mafter the kingdom 
of Naples. 

A fecoiid fault of another kind with which 
he is reproached is the unaccountable treaty of 
Blois, by wdiich the king’s council, with one 
ilroke of a pen, mutilated and deftroyed the 
French monarchy. By this treaty the king 
gave his only daughter, by Anne of Brittany, in 
marriage to the grandfbn of the emperor, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, his two greateft ene- 
mies *, this young prince was the fame who af- 
terwards proved the fcourge and terror of 
France, and all Europe, by the name of Charles 
the fifth. Can it be fuppofed that he was to 
have in dowry with his wife all the entire pro- 
vinces of Brittany and Burgundy, with an ab- 
iblute ceffion on the part of France too, of al! 
her rights to Milan and Genoa ? and yet all 
this did Lewis XIL give away from his king- 
dom, in cafe he fhould die without ifilie male. 
There can be no excufe for a treaty of fo ex- 
traordinary a kind, luilefs by faying that the 
king and the cardinal d’Amboife had no inten- 
tion to keep it, and that in flioit Ferdinand 
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had taughtthe cardinal the art ofdiilimulatioii^ 

, Accordingly? we find that tne genera.. 
^5"^^ eftates in an a&mbly held at I curs re» 
monflT/ated againft this fatal fcheme. Perhaps 
the kin.2:? who hegrai to repent of what ne had 
doncj v/as artful enough^ to get his kuigcom to 
demand that of him which he did noL^atfre^ tO 
do of his own accord , or perhaps he yieiaeu to 
the rcmonfoa rices of the nation froin^ 
diclites of reafon. In finCj the heireis oi ri.aae 
cf Brittany was taken from the heir or Aufrrni 
and Spain? as her mother had been from the 
emperor Maximilian. She was then marnea 
the count of Angoulefirie^ afterwards i'rancis 
and Brittany? which had been twice annexed, 
to the crown of France? and vras twice 
near flipping through its hands? was no w 2:*^ 
corporated with it ? and Burgundyliicew 21.0 

ftill preferved. . • 

.Lewis XIL is accufed of commrttnig/cinooa.cr 
error in joining in a league againft his 
the ^^enetians? with all their lecret enen.si€S* 
And it was an unheard-of event? that io many 
kings ftould confpire to deftroy a republic? 
wdiich not above three hundred years betore? 
was a town of fifhermen? who afterwards be- 
came illuftrious and opulent merchants « 


CHAR 
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CHAR XCIL 

Of the League of CambraYj and its Con* 
fequences. ' Of Pope Julius ‘IL 

P ope Jullas II. who was a native cf ASa- 
vona, in the Gcnoefe domiriion3.5 couid 
not without indignation fee Ids country under 
the French yoke. Genoa had lately r.tacle au 
cfFoit to recover ' its ancient liberty^ for which 
Lewis JCiL punithed that rsptiblic v;ich more 
oLentation than rigour. H:: entered the city 
with his fvvord dra .vn^ and ordered all its chap- 
ters to be burnt in liis prefence. .He after- 
wards can fed a throne to be erecSted on an high 
fcaixokh in tne .market-place^ and obliged the 
principal cihsens of Genoa to come to the foot 
of tills fcafihicl, and there upon their knees to 
hear their icnience which was only to pay a 
'fine of one hundred thoufand gold cn>w,ns ; he 
then built a citadel to awe the city, which he 
called the bridle of Genoa, 

The pope, who, lilte the reft: ’of his prede- 
ceflbrs, was defirous to drive all foreigners .out 
of Italy, endeavoured to fend the French over 
the Alps again ; but he v.^as willing, in the firft 
place» to get the Venetians to join with him, 
and that they liiould begin by relioring to him 
. feveral cities, to which the holy fee had pre- 
tenfions, the greateft part of which had beei^ 
wrefted from their poflefibrs by Csefar Borgia, 
duke of Valentinois ; and the Venetians, ever 
watchful of their interefts, had immediately af- 
ter the death of Alexander VL ieiaed upon the 

towns 
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■towns of Rimini and Faenza, and feveral lands 
in Bologna, Ferraraj and the dutchy of Urbino: 
thefe conquefts they were determined to keep. 
Julius 11. then made ufe of the French to op- 
pofe the Venetians, whom he bad before en- 
deavoured to arm againft the French : nor did 
he think the French alone fuflicient, but en- 
deavoured to draw all the other powers or Eu- 
rope into the league. 

There was hardly one fovereign who had not 
feme demand on the territories of this republic. 
The emperor Maximilian had unlimited pre- 
tenfions as emperor ; and beiides, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Vicenza, the marche of Lh'evizana, and 
Friuli, lay convenient for him. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Arragon, might take back 
fome fea-port towns in Naples,, which he had 
pledged to the Venetians. This would have 
been an eafy way of paying ofF his debts. The 
Icing of Hungary had pretenfions to a part of 
Dalmatia. The duke of Savoy might alfo claim 
the illand of Cyprus, in virtue of his alliance 
v/ith the princes of that country, who were 
now extindb. The people of Florence likewi fe, 
as near neighbours, might come in for their 
fliare in thefe demands. 

KoS powers who were at 

^ ^ enmity with each other, fufpended their 
private difputes to join in the general league 
fet on foot at Cambray, againfl the Venetians. 
The Turk, who was the natural enemy of 
this republic, but then at peace with her, was 
the only power wdio did not accede to this 
treaty. , Never were To many kings in league 
agairift ancient Rome. Venice was as rich as 
all the confederates together. To this refource 

ihe 
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fte trufted, and that diffention which fhe wifely 
judged would fpeediiy happen among fo many 
confederates* It was in her power to appeafe 
Julius IL who was the chief promoter of this 
league : but fee dif'dained to make any con- 
ceilion, and dared the fury of the ftorm. This 
was perhaps the only time the Venetians w^re 
rafm 

The pope began his declaration of war by 
excommunications, wfeich at that time were 
held in more contempt at Venice than in any 
other nation whatever. Lewis XIL fent an 
herald at arms to the doge to denounce war in 
form agafeft him; at the fame time he demand- 
ed the reftitution of the territories of Cremona, 
w^hich he himfelf had ceded to the Venetians 
when, they alTifted him in retaking Milan, and 
moreover" laid claim to Brefcia, joergamo, and 
feveral other territories. 

The rapid fuccefs which, had always accom- 
panied the French army in the beginning of all 
their expeditions did not fail them in this. 
Lewis XII. at the head of his army routed the 
Venetian forces in the famous battle of 
Agnadello, fought near the river Adda. 
Immediately upon this vidlory every one of the 
confederates feized upon his pretended lot. 
Julius IL made himfelf mafter of all Romania. 
Thus the popes, who as we are informed by 
hiilory, owed their firft demefnes to a French 
emperor, were now obliged to the viclorioos 
army of Lewis XII. king of France, for tnc 
reft ; and from that memorable day they be- 
came poffefTed of almoftthe whole of thele ter- 
ritories which they at prefent occupy. 
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The emperor’s troops in the mean time ad- 
vanced towards Friuli, and feized upon Trieite^ 
which has ever fince remained in the houfe of 
Auftria. The Spaniards laid hold of the Ve-' 
iietlan poffeiEbns in Calabria ; and even the 
duke of Ferrara, and the marquis of Mantua, 
who were formerly generals in the: Venetian 
fervice, had a fhare -in -the general fpoiL Ve- 
nice now exchanged her fool-hardy courage for 
the deepeft confteniatioii. She abandoned ali 
her towns on the terra firma, releafed Padua 
and Verona from their oath of allegiance, and 
reduced to her antient Lagunes, fued for mercy 
to the emperor Maximilian, whofe great fuc- 
cefs made him inflexible. 

And now pope Julius hawing fulfilled his 
foil defign, which was that of aggrandizing 
the fee of Rome, on the ruins of V eiiice, be- 
gan to think of the fecond, v/hich was to drive 
the barbarians, as they Vvere called, out of 
Italy. . 

Lewis XII. was returned to France, y/here 
like Charles VIII. he remained as negligent io 
fecuring his conquefts as he had been eager to 
make them. The pope granted the Venetians 
his pardon, who, fomewhat recovered from their 
firft confternation, continued to make head 
againft the emperor. 

At length Julius entered into a league with 
this republic againft thofe very French whom 
he had before invited to aflift in oppreiEng it. 
His aim v/as to ruin all the foreign powers hi 
Italy by the arms of each other, and to ex- 
terminate the fmall remains of Gennan autho- 
rity yet leftdn that country, and to raife Italy 
to a refpeckble and pow’’erful fete of w^hich 
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the fbrereign pontiff might be the 'chief. To 
compafs his projeci he ipared neither negoci- 
atioBs, money, nor pains. He directed the 
war ill perfon, he attended in the trenches, and 
braved death in all its ihapes. ■ He is blamed 
by moil' hiftorians for his ambition and obiH- 
nacy : but they* ought to do jufdce to his con- 
fa rninate courage, and the grandeur of his 
views. 

A frelli error committed by Lewis XIL fa- 
voured the defigns of Pope Julius. Lewis ^vas 
fo'iid of that ceconomy which is a virtue in a ^ 
'peaceable adminiftration, but a vice in the pro- 
fecution of great undertakings. 

By a miHaken difcipline the chief ftrength 
of an army was at that time centered in the 
gendarmerie, who fought either on foot or on 
horfeback ; and the French hadmever been at 
the pains to form a good* body of infantry of 
their own, which however was very eafy to be 
done, as experience has iince Ihewn. The kings 
of France then always kept a body of German ■ 
and Svvifs foot in their pay. 

It is well known that the Swifs infantry 
greatly contributed to the conquefl: of Milan* 
hi this bufinefs they had not only fold their 
lives, but even their honour, by betraying Lewis 
the Moor''^ The Swifs cantons now demanded 
aft augmentation of pay from Lewis, v/hich he 
refufed to comply with. The pope took advan- 
tage of this conjuiiflure ; he wiieedled the 
Swifs, he gave them mone}^, and fiattcred them ■ 
with the tide of defenders of the- church. He 
fciit erniffarics amongft them to preach againfb- 


^ Seo Chap, Ixxxix^ 
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tke French: a people naturally of a warlike 
dirpofition, ran in crouds to hear thefe fer- 
mons. What was this but preaching up a 
cm fade ? 

It may have been obfervedj that through an 
unaccountable concurrence of circumfiances 
and conjundfures, the French were now be- 
come allies to the Germans, whofe declared 
enemies they had been on fo many former oc- 
c&fions. Nay they were even their raffals ; for 
Lewis XII. bad purchafedfor one hundred thou- 
fand gold crowns, the inveftiture of the dutchy 
of Milan, of the emperor, who was neither a 
powerful ally nor a faithful friend, and who, as 
emperor, could not be fuppofed to love either 
the French or the pope. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, whofe dupe Lewis 
had always been, deferred the league of Cam- 
bray as foon as he had gotten poneflion of the 
places he claimed in Calabria. He had pre- 
vailed on the pope to grant him the full and 
entire inveftiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
who by this means bound him firmly in his in- 
tereft 5 fo that Julius, by his fuperior fkiii in 
politics, gained over not only the Venetians, 
the Swifs, and the kingdom of Naples, but 
alfo the Englifh, while France was left to bear 
the brunt of the war alone. 

Lewis XIL upon being attacked by 
■5 the pope, called an affembly of the bi- 
feops at Tours, to know whether he might 
fafely defend himfelf againft the pontiff, and 
whether the excommunications of this latter 
would be valid. In thefe more enlightened 
days, we may be furprifed that fuch queftions 
were thought neceffaryj but we fliould confider 

the 
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tlie prejudices of the times ; and here I cannot 
forbear remarking the firft cafe of confcience 
which was propofed in this affembly'. The 
prefident put the queftion, whether or no the 
pope had a right to declare war on an occafioii 
that did not relate to religion or the church 
patrimony; it, was anfwered in the negative. 
Now it is plain, that the queflion here pro- 
pofed was not that which flioold have been 
aOced, and that the anfwer was contrary to 
what fhould have been given : for in matters 
of religion or church poffeffioiis, a bifliop, if 
we believe the holy fcriptures, Ihould be fo far 
from making war, that he is only to pray and 
to fufFer; but in a political affair, a pope not 
only may, but ought to affift his allies, and 
revenge the caufe of Italy, Befides, the pope 
made war at this time to increafe the church 
demefnes by the addition of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, whofe poffeflbrs were under the pro-* 
teclion of France. 

This French affembly made a more noble 
anfwer, when it refolved to abide by the prag- 
matic landhon of Charles VIIL to ftop all fu- 
ture remittances to Rome, and to levy a fub- 
fidy on the clergy of France for carrying on the 
war againfl: the pope, the Roman head of thcfe 
clergy. ■■ ■ ■ . 

The operations were begun on the fide of 
Bologna and Ferrara. The pope laid fiege to 
Mirandola ; and this pontiff, at the age of 
feveiity, appeared in the trenches armed cap- 
a-pie, vifited all the works, haftened the ope- 
rations, and entered the breach in perfon. 


t A for tiEc'd. city of Modena in Italy, 
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While the pope, worn out v/itli age, 
was toiling under arms, the French 
king, ftill in the prime of his vigour, was hold- 
ing councils, and endeavouring to ftir up the 
ccciefiafFcal powers of Chriftendom, as the 
pope did the military ones. The council was 
held at Pifa, . whither feveral cardinals who 
were the pope's enemies, repaired. But this 
council of the king’s proved a fruidefs under- 
taking, while the pope’s warlike enterprizes met 
with fuccefs. 

They in vain caufed medals to be ftruck at 
Paris, in which Lewis XIL was reprefented 
with this device Bahylonis ncmen* I will 
deftroy even the name of Babylon. It w^as 
fhameful to boaft of what he was fo little able 
to execute. 

Heroic deeds, and even battles gained, may 
ferve to render a nation famous, but can never 
incrcafe its power wrhile there is an eflential 
error in the political adminiftration, w'hich at 
length muft bring on' its ruin. This is what 
happened to the French in Italy. The brave 
chevalier de Bayard acquired univerfal admi- 
ration by his courage and generofity. Young 
Gafton de Foix made his name immortal at the 
age of twenty-three, by repulfing a large body 
of Swils, paffing with amazing fpeed four rivers, 
beating the pope in Bologna, and gaining the 
famous battle of Ravenna, where he won im- 
mortal glory, and loft his life. Thefe rapid 
exploits made a noble figure ; but the king was 
at a great diftance from his army : his order$ 
came often too late, - and were fometimes con- 
tradictory. His parfimony at a time when 
he ought to have been lavilli in his rewards, 

checked 
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cliecked all emulation. Military difdpline and 
fuhordination v^^ere unknown among his troops. 
'fhc infantry was conipofed of German foreign™ 
erss who were mercenaries attached to no in* 
tereft. The French gallantry, and that air of 
foperiority which belongs to conquerors^ at once 
irritated the fubjedfcd Italians, and made them 
jealous. At length the fatal blow was ftruck 
by the emperor Maximilian, who, gained over 
by the pope, publiflied the imperial mmatoria'^ 
(or letters of reed) by which every German 
foldier, ferving in the a»*mies of France, was 
ordered to quit tliem under pain of being de- 
clared a traitor to his country. 

The Swifs at the fame time came down from 
their mountains to fight againft the French, 
who at the time of the League of Cambray had 
all Europe for their ally,' and now beheld it 
up in arms againft them. Thefe mountaineers 
made an honour of bringing with them the fott 
of that Lewis the Moor, duke of Miiaii, whom 
they had betrayed, to expiate in fome meafure 
the treachery they had been guilty of towards 
the father by crowning hk fon. 

The French, who were commanded by die 
marechai Trivulce, were obliged to abandon,- 
one after another, all the towns they had taken 
from the furthermofi: part of Romagna to the 
borders of Savoy. The famous Bayard made 
fome fine retreats ; but he was ftill a hero ob- 
liged to iiy. There v/ere but three months' 
between the viclory of Ravenna and the total 
expulfion of the French from Italy : and Lewiff 
XIL had the mortification to fee young Maxi- 
milian Sibraaj, fon to the deccaibd duke, who 
'La lu# 
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bad been a prifoner in his dominions, fettled 
upon bis father’s throne by the Swifs ; and Ge- 
noa, where that prince had eftablifhed a kind of 
Afiatic pomp of power, refumed its liberty, and 
^drove the French out of its territories. 

The Swifs, who from mercenaries to the 
French king, were now become his enemies, 
laid fiege to the city of Dijon with twenty 
thoufand men. Paris itfelf was ftruck with 
■ dread ; andLev/is dela Tremouille, governor of 
the province of Burgundy, could not get rid of 
thefe invaders, without paying them twenty 
thoufand crowns in ready money, with a pro- 
mife in the king’s name of four hundred thou- 
fand more, and giving feven hoftages for the 
payment. Thus were the French obliged to 
pay dearer for the invafion of thefe people 
than they would have done for their affiftance. 
The Swifs, enraged at not receiving the fourth 
part of the money ftipulated, condemned the 
boftages to be put to death : upon which the 
king was obliged to promife not only to pay 
them the whole fum agreed, but alfo to ad- 
vance as much more. But the hoftages hav- 
ing. luckily made their efcape, the king faved 
bis money, but not his honour* 
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CHAP. XCIIL. 

Sequel of the Affairs of Lewis XIL. of Fer- 
BiNAND the Catholic-,, and of Henry VIIL- 
king of England. 


T his famous league of Cnmbray,. whlclB 
was at firft fet on foot againft the Vene- 
tianSj was at length turned againft FrancCj and 
became particularly fatal to Lewis XIL. W e 
have already feen that there were two princes iiL 
Europe above the reft, fuperior in abilities to 
the French king, thefe were Ferdinand the 
Catholic and the pope, Lewis had made him« 
felf feared only for a fhort time j and after- 
wards had all the reft of Europe to fear,. 

While he was lofing Milan and Genoa, to- 
gether with his money and his troops, he was 
moreover deprived of a barrier v/hich France 
had againft Spain. His ally and relation, John* 
d’Albret, king of Navarre,, faw his dominions 
in an inftant feized upon by Ferdinand the 
Catholic. This robbery was covered with a. 
religious pretext. Ferdinand pretended a bull 
from pope Julius IL excommunicating John:. 
d’Albret as an adherent of the French king,,, 
and the council of Pifa. The kingdom of Na- 
varre has ever fmce continued in the poffetfiom? 
of the Spaniards, without ever having been rent 
from it.. 

The better to underftand the politics of this^ 
Ferdinand,, fo remarkable for his continual pro- 
feflions of religion and good faith, and his^ 
always breaking them, let us examine the 
L 3, 
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srt be ufed in this conqueft. The young king 
of England, Henry VIIL was liis fon-in- 
law. To him he propofed a treaty of alli- 
ance, by which the Englilh were to be rein- 
ffated in Guienne, their ancient patrimony, 
from w^hence they had been expelled above a 
century. The young king, dazzled with 

•5 this fpecioiis promife, fent a fleet and 
-/orces into the Bay of Bifcay, which. Ferdinand 
employed in the conquefi: of Navarre; and 
afterwards left the Engliffi to return home 
without making the leafl: attempt upon Gai- 
enne, which indeed it was impracticable to in» 
vade. Thus he deceived his fon-in-law', after 
having fucceflively impofed upon the king of 
Naples, his relation, upon the V^enetians, upon 
Lewis XIL and the Pope. His Spaniih fub- 
jefts gave him the titles of the Wife and the 
Prudent; in Italy he was called the Pious ; and 
at Paris and London, the Treacherous. 

Lewis XIL who had provided fufliciently for 
the fecurity of Guienne, had not the fame good 
fortune Vvith regard to Picardy. The new 
king of England, Henry VIIL took advantage 
of the general diftrefs to invade Fraiice on this 
fide, into which he had always an eafy accefs 
through Calais, of which he was in pofieflion. 

This young monarch, boiling with ambition 
and courage, attacked France alone, without 
the alfiftance either of the emperor Maximilian, 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or any other of his - 
allies. The old emperor, always enterprifing 
«nd poor, ferved without blufln'ng in the king 
of England's army, for the daily pay of one 
jhundred crowns. Henry, by his Angle ftrength, 
feemed in a condition to renew the fatal times 
. of’ 
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of Poitiers and Agincoiirt. He gained 
a complete viftojy at the battle of ^5 3 
Guinegalle, which is called the Battle of 
the Spurs* He took Terouane, which is no 
longer atowii; and Totirnay, a city which has 
been always incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, and the nurfery of that monarchy. 

Lewis XIL who was at this time a widower, 
by the death of his wife, Anne of Brittany, could 
not parchafe peace of Henry upon any other 
terms than thofe of marrying his fiffer, the 
princefs Mary of England ; but, inftead of re- 
ceiving a portion with his wife, which not on- 
ly princes, but even private perfoas are entitled 
to, Lewis was obliged to pay a dowry, and it 
coil him a million of crowns to marry the fif- 
ter of his conqueror. Thus, after having been 
ranfomed both by the Englifh and the Swils, 
duped by Ferdinand, and driven from his con- 
quefts in Italy, by the refolution of pope Ju- 
lius IL he foon afterwards iinifhed his 
inglorious career. *5 5 

On account of the few taxes he laid upon 
his people, he was called their Father, a title 
he would otherwife have acquired, from the he- 
roes with which France then abounded, had he 
by exafting the neceflary contributions pre- 
ierved Italy, checked the infolence of the Swifs, 
properly fuccoured Navarre, and driven back 
the Englifh. 

But if he was unfortunate abroad he was 
happy at home. No other fault can be laid to 
this princess charge but that of felling the pofb 
in the ftate; and this venality did not extend, 
in his time to the officers of judicature. By 
this fale of employments he raifed, during the 
L 4 feventeen 
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feventeen years of his reign, the fum of 
1,200000 livres in the fingle diocefe of Pa- 
rii?. Blit then, on the other hand, the aids 
and taxes were very moderate. He fliewed a 
fatherly affediion for his people, by never load- 
ing them with heavy burthens 5 and did not 
look upon himfelf as fovereign of France in the 
fame manner as the lord of a fief is of his lands, 
merely to be furiiifiied with fubfiftence from 
them. In his time there were no new impofitions ; 
and when ' Fromentau, in 1580, prefented to 
tliat extrai^agant prince, Hexiry III. a coinpa- 
ritive account of the fums exadled during his 
reign, andthofe which were paid to Lewis XIL 
there appeared in each article an immenfe fum 
to be placed to the account of Henry, and a 
very moderate one to that of Lewds, fuppof- 
ing it to have been an ancient right belonging 
to the crown 5 but confideredas an extraordinary 
tax, there remained nothing to be charged 
to Lewis : unhappily for the kingdom this ac- 
count of what was exadled by Henry, and not 
paid to Lewis makes a large volume. 

The whole of this king^s revenue did not 
not exceed thirteen miiiioits of livres ; but 
thefe thirteen millions are about fifty millions of 
the prefent money. Commodities of all kinds 
were much cheaper than they are at prefent, 
and the kingdom was not in debt : it is not, 
therefore, fo very furpriling, that with this 
fmall revenue in money, and a prudent oecono- 
my, he could live in fplendor, and keep his 
people in plenty. He took care to have public 
juftice dillribiited diligently, impartially, and 
aimoft without expence. The fees of courts 
were not then one fortieth part of what they 

are 
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are now. In the whole bailiwic of Paris there ^ 

were at that time no ‘more than forty«nine fer«- ^ 

jeants, or baiiifFs, whereas there are at prefent: I 

Sve hundred. It mull: be allowed that Paris?^ ; 

was. not then the fifth part fo large as it now ! 

is : but the number of the oiEcers of juftice i„s. i 

encreafed in a much greater proportion than? 
the extent of the city 5 and the evils, in fepara*^- I 

ble from all great capitals,, have encreaied iw | 

this much more than the inhabitants. !: 

He .preferved the cuftom of the parliaments o0 ? 

the kingdom, to chufe three candidates to fil i up? J- 

a vacant feat j the king nominated one out of* ^ 

thefe, and the dignities in the law were then only \ 

given to the Gounfellors^.. as a reward for. their. k 

merit or reputation in their profeffion# His 
ever-memorable edidi of 1499? '^vbich fliould^. . | 
never be forgotten inhifiory,' has made his me- I 

mory dear to every Ipver and difiribu ter of juf- iS 

tice. By this edidt he ordained, ‘‘ That the.^ i 

law fhould always be obferved, notwithfiand- : 

any orders contrary to law, which a fovereigni: f 

might be induced to ilTue thro’ importunity.” . j 

The general plan, according to which you.' 
here ftudy hiftory, admits of but few details j but; 
particular circumftances, like thefe, upon whichs I- 

the welfare of fiates depends, and which form> ; 

fo excellent a lefibn for princes, becsome one.; ■ 

part of the principal obje^- ; 

Lewis XIL v/as the firft of our Icings who* 
protedled the induftrious labourer from the re- 
pacious violence of the foldier, and punilhedi 
with death thofi gendarmes who laid the pea— 
fiints under contribution. This coft the livea^ J 

of five or fix gendarmes, and' the country was. 

St eafe ; therefore, if he was neither, the* 

L, 5 great: 
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great hero, nor the profound politician, he at 
lealt acquired the more valuable glory of being 
a good king ; and his memory will continue 
to be blciTed by all pofterity. 


C H A P. XCIV. 

'f-r. 

Of England, and theTroubles in that King- 
dom, after its Invafion of France, Of 
Margaret of Anjoit, -v^ife to Henry 
VL SiC. 

P ope JuHus IL who m the midft of the 
diflentions which ftill troubled Italy, con- 
tinued firm to his defign of driving thence al! 
foreigners, had given the fee of Rome a tempo- 
ral power, to w^bich it. had hitherto been a 
ifranger. Parma and Placentia were feparated 
from the dutchy of Milan, and annexed to the 
pope’s dominions by the confent of the em- 
peror himfelf; and Julius ended his pontificate 
and his life with this aft, which does honour 
to his memory. The popes, his fuc- 
^*5^3 cefibrs, have loft this ftate. The fee 
of Rome was at that time a preponderating 
temporal power in Italy. 

Venice, tho’ engag^ in a war with Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, as king of Naples, ftill con- 
tinued very powerful, and made head at once 
againft both Mahometans and Chriftians. Ger- 
many w'as at peace, and England began to 
grow formidable- We muft enquire from 
whence file fet outj and whither fihe arrived. 


The 
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The malady of Charles VL had ruined 
France, and the natural weaknefs of Henry VL 
defolated England. 

In his miiiQrity his relations dif- 
puted for the government, like thofe of ^ 
.Charles VL and overturned every thing to com- 
mand in his name. As in Paris a duke of Burgun- 
. dy caufed a duke of Orleans to be aflaiKnated, fcs? 
in , London, the dutchefs of Glocefter, the 
king’s aunt, was accufed of pradlifing forcery 
agai nftthe life of Henry VL A wretched woman- 
fortune-teller and a foolifti or knavifh prieft, who 
pretended to be magicians, were burned alive 
for this pretended confpiracy ; the dutchefs 
thought herfelf happy in being only condemned 
to do penance in her ftiift, and confined in 
prifon for life. The fpirit of phllofophy was 
.then verydiflant from that ifland, which was 
the centre of fuperftition and cruelty. 

, Moil of the ' quarrels between fove- 
reigns have ended in marriages. .Charles . 

VIL gave Margaret of Anjou ^ to Henry VL 
file was daughter to Rene of Anjou, king of 
Naples, duke of Lorraine, and count of Maine, 
who, ynxh all thefe titles, was wnthout domi- 
nions, and could not afford to give the leail por- 
tion with his daughter. Few princeiTes were 
.more unhappy in a father and an hulband. She 
.was a v/omaii of an enterprifing difpofition 
and unfliaken courage, and, but for one crime 
.file committed (which full led her virtues) flie 
might have pafied for an heroine. She had all 
.the talents of government, and ail the virtues 
of war : but, at the fame time, flic gave a 
loofe to the cruel aSions which ambiti- 
on, war, and faction infpire. In a word, her 
L 6 '■ boldneis, 
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boldnefs, and her hufband’s pufillanimity, 
were the firft caufes of the public calamities 
which befel their kingdom. 

She bad a defire to govern, and to 
^447 this end it was neceflary to get rid of the 
duke of Glocefirer, the king's uncle, and huf- 
band to that dutchefs who had already fallen a 
facrifice to his enemies, and was confined by 
them in priibn. The duke was arrefted un- 
der pretence of being engaged in a new plot, 
and the next morning was found dead in his 
bed. This slS: of violence rendered both th« 
queen's adminiftradon and the king's name odi- 
ous to the Englifti, who feldom hate without 
forming confpiracies. There happened to be 
at that time in England a defcendant of Ed- 
ward IIL who was nearer related to the com- 
mon ftock than the family on the throne. This 
was the duke of York. He bore for the device 
on his fhield a white rofe ; and Henry VI. who 
was of the houfe of Lancafter, bore a red rofe. 
From hence came thefe two names fo famous 
in the civil war. 

Fafdons mufl: ever in their beginnings be 
protedled by a parliament, till this parliament 
becomes the fiave to the conqueror. 
?4S Ypg of York accufed the duke of 
SufFolk before the parliament ^ this duke was the 
queen's prinre minifter and favourite, thefe 
two titles had gained him the hatred of the na- 
tion. Here follows a ftrange inftance of the ef- 
fecis of party hatred. The court, to content 
the people, banifhed this minifier from the 
kingdom, who thereupon embarked on board a 
ihip for France. The captain of a man of 

w’ar 
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war met this fhip at fea, and enquiring what, 
paffengers they had on board, was anfwered 
by themafter, that they were carrying the duke 
of Suffolk over to France. You fhall not carry 
a perfon impeached by my country out of the 
ifland,"^ replied the captain; and immediately or- 
dered him on board his ov/n fliip and ftruck off 
his head. Thus did the Englifli z& in time of 
full peace The war which fucceeded opened 
a fcene of ftili greater horrors. 

Henry VL was aiHicted with an infirmity 
which rendered him for feme years incapable 
of thinking or acting f. Thus Europe, in the 
courfe of this century, beheld three foyereigns, 
who, from a diforder in their brain, were 
plunged into the greateft misfortunes ; the 
emperor Wincellaus, Chatles VL of France, 
and Henry VL of England. 

In one of thefe unhappy years 
of Henry’s inianity, the duke of York ^"^^5 
and his cabal made themfelves mafters of the 
council ; the king recovering, as it were, from 
a long trance, opened his eyes and beheld 
iiimfeif deprived of all authority." His wife, 
Margaret of Anjou, exhorted him to be king; 
but, in order to be fo, it was neceflary to un- 


The Englifli government and EngJifi'j nation are no 
snore chargeable with this murder, than ^ they are witii 
any robbery committed on the high- way, in contempt of 
the law eftablifhed. The duke of Suffolk was feized by 
a defperate partizan of the oppofiie fa(ffion, who caufed 
him to be put to death without foran of trial. 

f Henry VI, had no other diffemper but a weak head, 
winch did not at all affed his bodily conffitution, which 
was hale »ud vigorous, 

{heath 
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ftieath the fword. The duke of York, who 
was expelled the council, was already at the 
head of an army. Henry was carried to fight 
a battle at St. Alban’s, in which he was wound- 
ed and taken prifoner ; but not then dethroned. 
The duke of York, hisconqueror, carried him in 
triumph with him to London ; and, leaving him 
the empty title of King, took to himfelf that of 
Proteftor, a title known before to the 
*'<■55 Englifh. 

Henry VI. who had frequent returns of his 
weaknefs and diforder, was no other than a 
prifoner, ferved with the exterior marks of roy- 
alty. His wife longed to fet him at liberty, 
that flie herfelf might be free. Her courage 
was her greateft misfortune ; fhe rai fed troops 
by the afiiftance of the noblemen in her inte- 
reft, delivered her hufband from his confine- 
ment in London, and became herfelf the ge- 
neral of her army. Thus, within a fhort fpace 
of time, the Englifh faw four French women 
at the head of armies, viz. the wife of the count 
ofMontfort, in Brittany 5 Edward thefecond s 
queen, in England ; the maid of Orleans, in 
France i and this Margaret of Anjou. 

^ The queen herfelf drew up her ar- 
^ my, and fought by her huiband in the 
bloody battle of Northampton. Her great ene- 
my, the duke of York, was not in the oppofite 
army ; but his eldefl: fon, the ear] of March, 
ferved his firft apprenticed ip to civil war under 
the earl of Warwick, the mofl famous man of 
his time ; a genius born for tbofe days of tu- 
mult, full of artifice, and flill more replete 
with courage and pride, fit either to dircdfa 
campaign, or to lead in the day of battle ^ fruit- 
ful 
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fill in refources, capable of every thing, and 
formed to give or take away crowns at his 
pleafure. Warwick’s ftar prevailed again; 
Margaret of Anjou was defeated, had the 
grief to behold the king, hef huiband, taken 
prifoner in his tent ; and, while that unhappy 
monarch was calling to her with out-ftretched 
arms, file was obliged to ride off full ijjeed 
With her fon the prince of Wales. Henry was 
a fecond time recondudted to his capital by his 
conquerors, where he remained fiill a king and 
a prifoner. 

A parliament was now called ; and the 
.duke of York, who was before prote<£for 5 de* 
manded a new title. He claimed the crown 
as the reprefentative of Edward III. in pre- 
ference to Henry VI. who was defcended of a 
younger branch of that family. The caufe of 
the real king, and of him who wanted to be 
fuch, was folemnly debated in the houfe of 
peers, each fide gave in their arguments in writ- 
ing, as is done in a common caufe. Thedafce 
of York, though the vi£tor, could not carry 
his caufe entirely. It was decided, that Heiiry 
VI. fiiould keep the crown during bis life- 
time ; and that it ftiould devolve upon the duke 
of York after his death, by the exclufion of 
the prince of Wales. But a ciaufe was added 
to this a<5f, which proved a new declaration of 
war and tumults ; namely, that if the king did 
any thing in violation of the faid adl, the crown 
iliould from that inftant go to the duke of 
York. 

Margaret of Anjou, tbo’ beaten, a wan- 
derer at a diftance from the king her hufband, 
and having for enemies the vid'orious duke of 
3 ■ York, 
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York, the city of London, and the parliaments^ 
.iiill maintained her courage. She went thro' the 
principality of Wales and the neighbouring., 
counties, animating her former friends, endea- 
vouring to make new, and railing another ar- 
my,. It is well known that the armies of thofe 
days did not confift of regular troops, kept long 
in the field, and in the pay of a fingle chief. Eve- 
ry nobleman brought with him what men he 
couldpick up in hafte, who were 'maintainedand 
paid by plunder ; and it was neceflary to come 
to an engagement fpeedily, or retire. At length: 
the queen, at the head of an army of rSoco 
men encountered her grand enemy the duke of 
York, in the county of that name, near, the 
caftle of Sandal, The fortune of that 
^ day anfwered her courage. The duke 
of York was defeated, and died of his wounds 
in the field; and his fecond Ton, Rutland, was 
taken as he was endeavouring to make his ef- 
cape. The father’s head was fixed upon the- 
town walls, together with thofe of bis generals, 
where they remained,, a long time as nio- 
numents of his defeat* 

Margaret, at length viftorious, marched to 
London to fet the king her hufband at liberty,. 
The earl of Warwick, who was the foul of 
York’s party, was ftili at the head of an army, 
carrying with him his king and captive. The 
queen and Warwick met near St. Alban’s, a 
place famous for the many battles fought there». 

queen had again the good fortune 
to conquer- She now enjoyed the plea- 
lure of feeing the formidable Warwick flying ■ 
before her, and of reftoring to her hufband, on 
Che field of battle, his liberty and authority, Nei er 
4 had 
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had woman met with more fuccefs, or acquired 
greater gloryj buther triumph was fliort, Sheftill 
wanted the city of London on her fide, which 
Warwick had found means to fecure fo efFec-* 
tually, that when the queen perfented herfelf 
for admittance, it was refufed her, and flie had 
not anarmy fufficientlyftrongtoforceit. Theeari 
of March, eldef!: fon to the duke of York, was 
in that city, and breathed nothing but revenge : 
in fliort, after ail her vidories, the queen was 
obliged to retreat. She went into the north 
of England to ftrengthen her party, which the 
name and prefence of the king greatly in- 
creafed. 

In the mean time Warwick, who had ✓ 
London at his command, aflembled the 
citizens in a field near the city gates j and 
ihewing them the duke of York’s fon, afked 
them which they would chufe for their king, 
that young prince, or Henry of Lancafter ? 
The general cry ferved on this occafion inr 
Head of an affent of parliament, as there was 
none fitting at that time. Warwick, however, 
called together fome few of the lords and bi* 
ftiops, who came to a refolution, that Henry 
of Lancafter had infringed the former adb of 
parliament, by his wife’s having taken up arms 
for him. 

The young duke of York, therefore, was 
proclaimed king in London, by the name of 
Edward IV, while his father’s head ftill re- 
mained fixed upon the walls of York, as that 
of a traitor- Henry VI. was now deprived of 
his crown, who, when in his cradle, was pro- 
claimed king of England and France, and had 
fvvayed the fceptre for thirty-eight years, with- 
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out having ever been reproached with a crimes 
but that of imbecility. 

His wifcj who was then in the north of 
England^ upon receiving this news, hafdly 
aflembled an army of 60000 men. This 
was a prodigious effort. This time, however, 
ihe hazarded neither her hufband’s perfon, 
-her Ton or her own. Warwick led his 
'new-made king with an army of 40COO men to 
give battle the queen. They met at Santon 
near the river Aire, on the borders of York- 
fliire, when there was fought the moft 
bloody battle that had ever contributed 
to depopulate England. The writers of thofe 
times tell us, that there fell no kTs than 360CO 
on that day. Warwick gained a conipleatvic- 
tory, by which young Edward was eitablifhed 
on the throne, and Margaret of Anjou w^as left 
the outcaft of fortune. After the defeat ihe fled 
into Scotland with her huiband and fon, leav- 
ing Edward at full liberty to a£i as he pleafed, 
who immediately took his father’s head, and 
thofe of his followers down from the city walls, 
placing in their room, thofe of his enemy’s ge- 
nerals whom he had taken prifoiiers. England 
thus became a vafl: theatre of blood and human 
ilaughter ; and fcaffolds were raifed in every 
part of the field of battle. 

* This battle was fought between Towton and Saxton, 
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CHAP. XCV. j 

' ' ■■ ■ , . ■ f 

Of Edward IV. Of Margaret of I 

Anjou, and of the Murder of Henry VI. { 

I 

T he Intrepid Margaret fl III preferved her | 
courage. Finding herfelf deceived in the *; 
fuccours file expected from Scotland, fliecrofled , 

over to P'rance, through the midft of the ene- 
my’s fiiips, which alrnoR* covered the fea, and 
applied for afliftanceto Lewis XL who had jufi 
begun his reign. Through a miftaken policy, 
he refufed to grant her requeil, but even this f 

did not daunt her: fhe borrowed money and | 

feme {hips, and at length obtained five hundred | 

men, with which fee reimbarked, and , in her i 

return to England met with a violent ftonn, ?! 

which fepa rated the vefiel fee was in from the | 

reft of her fmall fleet : at length however fee f 

landed in England, where fee gathered toge-*- ! 

then an army, and once more. dared the fortune |’ 

of war. She was no longer lb careful of her | 

own perfbn, nor of thole of her bufband and . | 
ion. She rifked another battle at Hex- | 

ham, which fee loft as fee bad done fo I 

many others. After this defeat fee remained | 

wholly without refource ; the king her hufband 
fled one way, and fee with her fon another, | 

without fervants or afliftance, and expofed to ‘‘ 

every kind of accident and ill-treatment Henry ! 

fell into the hands of his enemies, who con- 
ducted him to London in an i^nominioas man- 
ner, and confined him in the I'owcr. Margaret J| 

had the good fortune to elcape into France with L 

her fon, and took refuge with her father Rene ii 

of ; 
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of Anjou, who could do nothing more tha#: 
lament her misfortunes. 

Young Edward IV. who had been placed ow 
the Englifh throne by the arms ofWarwick^. 
feeing now rid of all his enemies, and in pof- 
fefTion of Henry’s perfon, reigned in full fecu- 
rity. But no fooner was he freed from his 
troubles, than he became ungrattful : War- 
wick, who was a father to him, v/as at that time 
in France negociating a marriage between his 
prince and thelady Bona of Savoy, fifker to Lewis’s 
queen. While this treaty was concluding, Ed- 
ward happened to fee Elizabeth Wo^will, 
the widow of Sir John Gray, with whom he 
fell violently in love, and was privately married 
to her 5 after which he caufed her to be pro- 
, claimed queen, without once inform- 
^ S ing Warwick of any part of thefe 
tranfaftioJis. After this glaring affront, he’ 
entirely neglefted him, removed him from 
his councils, and by this treatment made him 
his irreconcileable enemy. Warwick, who had 
cunning ^quai to his courage, foon employed, 
both in working his revenge. He brought over 
the duke of Clarence, the king’s brother, to 
his party, raifed the kingdom of England in 
arms, and inftead of the contentions of the white 
and red rofe, the civil war was carried on be- 
tween the king and his incenfed' fubje^l. Om 
this occafion battles, truces, negociations,, 
and treafons followed each other in rapid fiic- 
cefHon. Warwick at length prevailed, and^ 
drove tile king he had made from the throne 
after v/hich he went to the Tower, and' 
releafed Henry whom he had before de- 
throned, and once more placed the crown on- 

his- 
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ihis head. This procured him the title of king- 
maker. The parliaments of tbofe times were 
-only the inftruments of the will of the ftrongeft; 
Warwick affembled one, which reinftated Henry 
VL in all his rights, and* declared Edward 
IV. an ufurper and a traitor, on whom it had 
but a few years before beftowed the crov/n* 
This long and bloody tragedy did not end here : 
Edward IV. who had ficd to Holland, had a 
number of friends in England ; accordingly he 
returned back, feven months after his banifli-^ 
ment, when the .gates of London were opened to 
him by his party ; and Henry, ever the fport of 
fortune, was hardly feated on his throne when 
he was fent again to the Tower. Margaret of 
Anjou, his queen, who was always ready to 
revenge his caufe, and always fruitful in re- 
iburces, came over to England at this time, 
with her fon the prince of Wales 5 and the iiril 
mews flie heard at her landing was the frefli mif- 
fortune which had befallen her royal confort. But 
Warwick, who had been fo long his peffecutor, 
was now become his defender, and headed an 
army in his behalf againll Edv/ard, whom he 
marched to meet. This was fome confolation 
to the unhappy queen ; but a very ftort time 
after fhe had heard of the imprifonment of her 
hufband, a fecond courier brought her the news 
that Warwick was Sain in battle, and 
that Edward remained conqueror. 

It is amazing that a woman, after fuch re- 
peated feries of misfortunes, could fbll have the 
courage to brave fortune ; but this very' cou- 
rage furnifhed her with refources and friends. 
Whoever headed a fadlion in England in thofe 
days was fare to fee it ftiengthened in length 

of 
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of time, by the hatred which generally prevails 
againfl: the court and miniftry. This partly 
helped to raife another army for Margaret, after 
Till her various changes of fortune and defeats. 

. There was hardly a county in England in which 
fhe had not fought a battle ; Tewkfbury, near 
the banks of the Severn, was witnefs to her 
laft : here flie headed her troops in per- 
fon, and went from rank to rank Slewing the 
foldiers the young prince of Wales, whom fhe 
led by the hand. The fight was cbfti- 
nate, but at length viftory declared for 
Edward. The queen lofing fight of her fon 
during the hurry of the defeat, and having in 
vain enquired for him, fell, deprived of all 
fenfe and motion, and recovered only to fee 
her fon taken prifoner, and her conqueror Ed- 
'ward ftanding before her. Her fon was then 
taken from her, and file was carried prifo- 
ner to London, and confined in the Tower with 
the king her bufband. While they v/ere car- 
rying off* the queen, Edward turning to the 
prince of Wales, alked him how he came to 
have the boldnefs to enter his dominions ? To 
which the young prince replied, I am come 
into my father’s kingdom to revenge his caufe, 
and refcue my inheritance out of your hands.” 
Edward, incenfed at the freedom of this reply, 
ftruck him over the face v/ith his gauntlet, and 
hifforians tell us, that immediately Edwards 
two brothers, the duke of Clarence, whom he 
had lately reftored to his favour, and the duke 
of Glocefter, with fome of their followers, fell 
upon the yeung prince like fo many v/ildbeafts, 
and hewed him to death with their fwords on 
the field of battle* If fuch ai'e the manners of 

the 
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the chiefs of the people, what mufl: be thofe of 
the CO ainional ty ?' They put all their prifoners 
to death, and at length determined to murder 
Henry himfelf The reipeft which, even iu* 
thofe times of brutality and cruelty, had for 
upwards of forty years been paid to the virtues of 
this monarch, had hitherto ftopt the hands of 
affailination ; but after the inhuman murder of 
the prince of Wales, very little regard was flicw-* 
ed to the king; and the dukeof Glocefter, who 
had before dipt his hands in the fon’^ blood, 
now went to the Tower, and put an ^ : 
end to the wretched father’s life, ^ 

(^iieen Margaret’s life v/as fpared, becaufe. 
they were in hopes that the French court would 
purchafe her liberty; and accordingly, about' 
four years afterwards, when Edward, after 
being fettled in the, quiet pofieifion of the 
throne, went to Calais with aii intention of 
making war upon France, and that Lewis XI* 
by a fum of money and a fliam'tfol treaty pre-. 
vailed on him to return, this heroine was rc-« 
deemed for fifty thou land crowns. This was a 
confiderable fum to the Englifn at that time, 
impoverifhed by their wars with France, and 
their troubles at home. 

Margaret of Anjou, after having fought 
twelve battles in fupport of the rights, of her 
hufbaad and fon, died in 1482, the moil 
wretched queen, wife, lifler, and mother, in 
Europe ; and, but for the murder of her huL 
l^and's unclcj the moft reipedtable. 
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CHAR XCVL 

Sequel of the Troubles of England, during 
the Reigns of Edward IV, the Tyrant 
Richard III. and to the latter Part of the 
Reign of Henry VIL 

E dward IV. now reigned peaceably. 

The houfe of York was fully triumphant^ 
and its ppwer was cemented by the blood of al- 
moft all the princes of the Lancaftrian family. 
Whoever confiders the behaviour of Edward will 
look upon him as no other than a barbarian, 
wholly devoted to revenge ; and yet he was a 
man given up to. pleafure, and as bufied in 
the intrigues of women as in thofe of the flate. 
He did not {land in need of the title of king to 
pleafe ; he was formed by nature one of the 
hand fomefl' men of his time, and themofl: amo- 
rous 5 and, by an aftonifhing contraft, ftie had, 
with the tendereft fenfibiiity, given him the 
moft blood-tiiirfty and cruel difpofition. He 
condemned his brother Clarence to lofe 
^577 l^is life upon the moft frivolous fufpi- 
cion, and only granted him the favour of chuf- 
ing the manner of his death. Clarence defired 
to be drowned in a butt of wine. What reafon 
can be given for fo unaccountable a choice f ! 


f This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own defire ; 
but the court being afraid of the popular refentment fay a 
public execution, he was privately drowned in a butt of 
Maimfey, 


He 
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H>e knew the fureft way to pleafe the nation 
W'as to make war wdth France. We have al- 
ready feen that in 1475 Edward croffed the lea, 
and that Lewis XL by a fliameful policy pur- 
chafed the retreat of a prince not fo powerful as 
himfelf, nor fo weli fettled on his throne*’^. To 
piirchafe peace of an enemy is to fnrnifh 
him with the means to make war s accordingly 
in 1483 Edward propofed to his parliamenT a 
frefli invafion of France, and never was propo- 
fal received v/ith more unlverfal joy ; but while 
he was making preparations for this q 
great undertaking, he died, in the for- ^ 4^3 
ty-fecond year of his age. 

As he was of a very robuft confiitution, his 
brother Richard, d uke of Glocefter, was fufpec- 
ted of having fhortened his days by poifon* 
I'he public fufpicion was neither rafli nor ill- 
founded ; Glocefter was a nionfter, born with a 
difpofition to coinniit the deepeft and mail de- 
liberate crimes. 

Edward IV. at his death left two fons : the^ 
eldeft of thefe was thirteen years of age, and 
fiicceeded his father by the name of Edward V* 
Glocefter formed the deilgn of taking thefe two 
children from the queen their mother, in order 
to put them to death, and feize the crown for 
himfelf, and fpared no kind of dilEmulation, 
artifice, and oaths, to fecure their perfons,- 
wliich he no iboner accompliflied than he lodged 
them both in the Tower, that they might, as 
he pretended, be in greater fafety. But he met 
with an unexpected obftacle in putting this 
double aflaffination in execution. He had caufed 


♦ See Chap. Ixxx. 
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■the lord HaRings, a nobleman of a violent clia- 
• radter, but firmly attached to the penbn of the 
young king, to be founded by his emiiTaries : 
vthis lord had given plain intimations of his hor- 
'Tor at being concerned in any fuch crime^ 
•Glocefter then, finding his fecret in fuch dan- 
'gerous hands, did not heiltate an inftant in the 
part he was to adi. The council of ftate, of 
which Haftings was a member, fate in the 
Tower ; thither came Glocefter, attended by a 
band of armed followers, and addrefling him- 
felt to Lord Haftings, told him, that he arrefted 
him for high crimes. Who ! me, my lord 
replied the accufed nobleman. Yes, thee, 
^ Q traitor,” anfwered Glocefter; and imme- 
' ^ d lately, in prefence of the council, or- 

dered him to be beheaded. 

Having thus gotten rid of one who was privy 
to his fecret, he, defpifing the forms of law 
with which the Englifli always covered over 
their moft wicked attempts, gathered together 
a rabble from the dregs of the people,, who, af- 
fembling in the Guildhall of the city, cried out 
that they would have Richard of Glocefter for 
their king ; and the mayor of London went 
.the next day, at the head of this .inob, and made 
him an offer of the crown, which he accepted, 
and was crowned without calling a parliament, 
‘or offering the ieaft fhew of reafon for fuch a 
procedure. He only caufed a lumour to be 
fpread, thathis brother Ed ward IV. had been born 
■in adultery, and made no fcruple of thus difho- 
nouring the memory of his mother. Indeed it was 
hardly poifible to think that the fame peribn 
ihould be father to Edward IV, and Glocefter* 
U'hc firft was remarkably handfome, and the 

other 
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•other deformed in all parts of his body, with an 
afpe< 3 : as hideous as his ibul was villainous. 

Thus he founded his foie right to the crown 
m his mother’s infamy 3 and in declaring him- 
felf legitimate, made his nephews the iillie of a 
baftard. Immediately after his coronation he 
fent one Tyrd to firangle the young king and 
his brother in the Tower. This was ^ ^ 
known to the nation, who only mur- ^ 
mured in fecrfet; fo much do men change with 
the times. Glocefter, under the name of Richard 
IIL remained two years and a half in quiet en- 
.joyment of the fruits of one of the moft atro- 
cious crimes that the Englifh had ever feen. 
perpetrated amongfl: them, tho’ ufed to many. 

During this fliort enjoyment of the royal au- 
thority, ' he called a parliament, to which he 
had the auclacioufnefs to fubmit his claim to be 
examined. There are times in which the people 
^re daftardly, in proportion as their rulers are 
cruel; this parliament dedared the mother of 
Richard III. an adultrefs ; and that neither the 
late Edward IV. nor his brothers, Richard only, 
excepted, were born in lav/ful wedlock ; and 
therefore that the crovm of right belonged to 
"him, in preference to the two young princes 
who had been ftrangledin the Tower, concern- 
ing whofe deaths however they came to no 
planation. Parliaments have fometimes com- 
mitted more cruel adions, but never, any one fo 
infamous. So vile a condefcerifion requires v/holc 
'ages of virtuous condud to make amends for it. 

At length, after two years and an half were 
-elapfed, there arofe an avenger of thefe crimes, 
in the perfon of Henry Earl of Richmond, who 
was the only remaining branch of the many 
i\/r 
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•■princes of the-houfe 

len lacrifices to the ambition f ■ 

tion, and who had taken refuge in Brittany. 

This Youn^ prince .was .not a defcendant ot 

Hem-y VI. but derived, like him, .his pedigree 

from^Tohn of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fon 
to the threat -Edward III. though by the icmale 
fide and from a very doubtful marriage of this 
Tohn of Gaunt. His right to the crown was 

ifo ftill more doubtful; but the g^’^ral detei^ 

Lion in which Richard HI. was held, on 
account of his crimes, fortified E.s claim 
W added ftrength to his party. He was as 

vet viy young, when he conceived the defign 

of revtmmngthe deaths of io many pnnces oi 

the hS“o "Lancftcr, by p,«piO«»g 

'S teduci,,s England to J 

iirft attempt proved uniuccelsiul, and, atter 
hLviiw S witnefs to the defeat ot h.s part:^ 
hr \v%s oblio-ed to return to Bnttanv, and iue 

4br an afvlifm. Richard, treated in lecr^, with 

tire minifler of Francis II. duke of 
father to Anne of Brittany, who married to 
Ovidcs VIII. and Lewis XII. This prince 
hin^fHf was not capable of doing abafe ^cyioiu 
W his minifter Landois was, and promiled to 
Oliver the earl of Richmond into the tyrant s 

ha ^ds. The young prince coming to the know- 

iLe of this! fled out of Brittany in d.fguiie, 
an/<"ot into the terntones of Anjou, only an 

houi before tbefe ' 

It was the intereft ot Charles V lil.^ at that 
time king of France, to protea Ricnmond. 
The grandfon of Charles V II. haa been wanting 
in the principal .point ot politics, by fuffenng 

the EngUfli to remain unmcielted when it was 
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& his power to diftrefs them ; and on this oc*- 
eafion Charles VIIL furnifhed Richmond with 
only two thoufand men. Thefe would have 
been fufficientj had- Richmond’s party been 
confiderable : this however was the cafe foon 
after^ and Richard himfelt^ as foon as he hcnnl 
that his rival was landed only with thofe finnll 
numbers, rightly judged that he would not be 
long without an army* The whole country 
of Wales, of which this prince was a native,, 
took up arms in his favour, and a battle was 
at length fought between Richard arvi the earl^ 
at Bofworth near Leicefter Richard wore 
the crown on his bead during the engage- 
ment, thinking to animate his men, by Iherw- 
ing them that they fought for their lawful kin;,; 
againft a rebel. But lord Stanley, one of the 
tyrant’s generals, who^ had long beheld with- 
horror the crown iifurped by fuch a monileiy 
betrayed a perfon fo unworthy to be his 
fovereign, and went over to the earl 
•with the corps he commanded. Richard wais^ 
poffelTed of courage, and that was his only- 
virtue,. When he faw the day become' ciefpe™ 
rate, he furioufly threw himfelf into the midft 
of his enemies, where he received a death too 
glorious for his deferts. His naked and mangled' 
body was found buried under an heap of ilainj». 
and being thrown acrofs m* horie, was carried- 
m that manner to the city of Leicefter, where 
it remained two days expofed to the view of the 
populace, who, calling to mind his many cruel- 
ties and crimes, fhewed no ligns of forrow for' 


# Voltaire, „ by mlftake, fays LUclifield, . 
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.his fp,te.. Stanley, who had taken the crowm 
from his head after he had fallen in the field^. 
carried it to fJenry of Richmond. 

The vidlors fang Te Deum on the field of 
batde. When it was over, the whole army, a.a 
inipired with one voice, cried out, Long 
Jive Henry of Richmond, our king. Thus did 
the fortune of this fingle day put an happy end to- 
the defolations writh which the fadions of the 
white and red rofe had filled England ; and the 
throne, which had been fo often ftained with 
blood, and undergone fuch frequent changes^ 
was at length fettled in peace and fecurity^ 
The misfortunes which had followed the family 
of Edward 111. were now at an end ; and Henry 
VIL by marrying a daughter of Edward iy« 
united 4 :he rights of the two houfes of York 
and Lancafter in his own perfon. 

A.S he had known, hovi^ to conquer, fp fip 
knew how. to govern 3 and his reign, which 
Jailed for four and twenty years, during which 
time he was almoft conftantly at peace, fome- 
what humaniz-ed the manners of thenation. The 
parliaments which he frequently called, and with 
whom he always kept fair, enabled wife laws.j 
juftice once more refumed ail her fundiions, 
and trade, which had begun firftto flourifli un- 
der the great Edward III. and which had been 
almoft entirely ruined during the civil wars, 
was again revived. Of this the nation flood 
greatly in need.. We may judge of its poverty 
by the extreme difficulty which Henry VIL 
found in raifing a loan of two thoufand pounds 
flerliog from the city of London, a fum which 
did not amount to fifty thoufand livres of our 
prefent money. Henry was through inclina- 
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t’ioii and neceffity avaritious.. Had he beeii only 
fkving he would have fiiewed his prudence ; biic 
the ford idacfs of his difpofition, an.i his rapa- 
cious exadionSs have tarnifhed the glory of his 
reign. He kept a private regiftcr of what he 
gained by the confifcations of eftates j. ij) fiiort, 
HO king was ever guilty of more niennne/Ies. At 
his death there were found in hh colFers two 
millions of pfounds fberling^ an immenfe futn 
for thole times, which might have been much 
more iifefully employed in public circulation, 
than in lying buried in a prince’s treafury j but 
in a country w^'here the people were more in- 
clined to raife feditlons than to give money to 
their kings, it was necelTary for a prince to 
have a treafure always at hand. 

Two adventures, each extraordinary in its 
kind, rather difquieted than troubled his reign. 
A journeyman baker % who called hirnfelf the 
nephew of Edward IV. difputed the crown 
with him. This perfon, who had been trained 
up in his part by a priefi, was crowned o 
king at Dublin, the capital of Ireland, ^ 7 
and ventured to give Henry battle near Not- 
tingham t> who having defeated him and taken 
him prifoner, thought to humble the revolters 
fufficiently by making their fham-king one of 
the feuilions in his kitchen, in which poft he 
continued for many years. 

Daring enterprises, though attended- with 
ill fuccefs, frequently encourage others to Imi- 

^ Lambert Simnel. 

t This was called tlie. battle of Stoke,, from the village 
where it was foyght. 

M 4 tate 
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tate them, .who, ftirred up by the glory of the 
example, go on in hopes of meeting with better 
iuccefs ; \vitnefs the fsx falfe Demetrius’s, who 
role one after another in Mufcovy, and many- 
other impoffors. This journeyman-baker was 
followed by the fon of a Jew broker of Ant^ 
werp, who appeared in a more exalted .cha* 
.radter. 


This voung Jew, whofe name was Perkin % 
pretended to be the fon of Edward IV. The 
Frerich king, who was always attentive to chcriili 
tile feeds of iedition among the Englilh, re- 
ceived this pretender at his court, acknowledged 
his afiumed title, and gave hini all encourage- 
ment : but having loon afcer reafbns to keep 
fair with Henry, he left the impoiior to fhift 
for bimfelf. 


The old dutchefs dowager of Burgund)-", fifter 
,to Edward IV. and widow of Charles the Raih, 
who firft put this fpring in play, riow received 
Perkin as her nephew. The young Jew en- 
joyed the fruits of his impoftor much longer 
than his predeceflbr the baker 5 a majeftic air, 
a finifhed breeding, and great perfonai courage, 
feemed to make him worthy of the rank he af- 
Pumed. He married a princefs of the houfe of 
York, who ftill continued to love him, even 
^fter the difcovery of the cheat. He maintained 
his claim by arms for five years, found means 
o to raife the Scotch in his favour, and 
met with unexpedfed refources even in 


* His name was Peter Warbeck ; he was called Perkin, 
or Peterkin, by way of nickname, or abbreviation of his 
Chriihan name, 
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tfie midft of his defeats. But being at length 
■abandoned by his party, and delivered up to the 
king, Henry had the clemency to condemn him 
only to perpetual imprifonment, from which in* 
attempting to make his efcape he was feized, 
and paid for his raflinefs with his life. 

And now the fpirit of fadiion being entirely" 
•quelled among the Engliih, that people, no Ion- • 
ger formidable to their prince, began to be ib' 
to their neighbours, particularly at theacceilion 
of Henry VIIL to the throne, who, by tlie 
extreme parfimony of his father, was in poflef* 
foil of immenfe riches, and, by the prudence 
of tjhe adminiftration, the abfolute roafter of a- 
•warlike people, who were at the fame time in*. 
as much lubjeclion as the Englifli are capable:, 
of being. 

c h: a p. xcyii: 

A General View of the fixteentE Century* - 

T he beginning of the fixteenth centiiryj 
upon which we are already entered, pre« 
Cents us at one view with the nobleft profpeds. 
that the univerfe ever farnifhed. If we call our' 
eyes on the princes who reigned at that time m 
Europe, we ftall find, that either by their re-- 
piitation, their condiidl, or the great changes 
of which they were the caufes, they made their 
names immoitaf. At Conftantinople we fee 
a Selim reducing under the Ottoman dominion 
all Syria and Egypt, of which the Mahometan' ‘ 
Mamelukes bad been in pofffflion ever fince 
M 5 Chse:: 
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the thirteenth century : after him appears hfs 
fon the great Solyman ; the iirfl: of the Tur- 
kifli emperors who carried his fiandards to the 
walls of Vienna : he alfo caufed himfelf to 
be crowned king of Perfia in the city of Bag* 
dat, which he fubdued by his arms ; and thifs 
made Europe and Afia, tremble at one time. 

At the fame time we behold in the Norths 
Guftavus Vafa refcuing Sv/edenfrom a foreign 
yokcy and chofen king of the country of which 
he was the deliverer. 

In Mufcovyj John Bafdowitz delivers his 
country from the Tartars,. to whom it was tri- 
butary, This prince was indeed himfelf a Bar- 
barian, and the chief of a people yet more bar- 
barous 5 but the avenger of his country merits 
to be ranked in the number of great princes. 

In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we fee Charles 
V. the fovereign of all thofe ifates, fupporting 
the weight of the government of Europe, al- 
ways in afiicn, and always negotiating, for a 
long time equally fortunate in politics and war, 
the only powerful emperor fmce Charlemagne, 
and the firft king of all Spain fmce the conquefl 
of that country by the Moors j oppofmg a bar- 
rier to the Ottoman empire, making kings, and 
at length divefting himfelf of all his crowns, 
retiring from the Vvwld, and ending his life in 
folitude, after having been the diilurber of all 
Europe. 

Next fbands forth his rival in glory and poli- 
tics, Francis 1. king of France, who, tho’ lefs 
powerful and fortunate, but of a more brave 
and amiable difpofition, divides with Charles V. 
the admiration and efteem of all nations. Glo- 
rious even in the midft gf his defeats^ he ren- 
ders 
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ders his kingdom . flouriihing, notwithdanding 
his misfortunes, and tranfplants tlie liberal arts 
into France from Italy, where they were then 
in the height of perfeftron. 

Henry VIIL king of England, the’ too cruel 
and capricious to be - admitted among the rank 
of heroes, has ftill a place among thefe kings, 
both on account of the- change he wrought in- 
the fpirit of his people, and by having taught: 
England how to hold" the balance of power be- 
tween fovereigns. This prince took for his 
device a warrior bending his bow, with thefe- 
words ; Whom I defend is viflorioiisf’ A* 
device which his nation has at certain times 
verified. 

Pope Leo X. is a name juftly famous for the- 
noble genius and amiable manners of him who 
bore it, for the great mafters in the arts w'hich 
have immortalized the age he lived in, and for 
the great change which divided the church dur- 
ing his pontificate. 

In the beginning of this fame century we 
find religion, and the pretext of reforming tfte 
received law, thofe two grand inftruments of 
ambition, producing the fame efFedis cn the 
borders of Africa and in Germany, and amongft . 
the Turks and the Chriftians. A new govern- 
ment and a new race of kings were efiabiifhed in 
the vaft empire of Fez and Morocco, which, 
extends as far as the deferts of Nigritia. Thus' 
Afia, Africa, and Europe, underwent at one 
and the fame time a change-,,of religions 5 for 
the Perfians were feparated for^ ever from the 
Turks, and. while they acknowledged the fame 
God and the fame prophet, confirmed the fehifm 
of Omar and Ali. Immediately afterwards the 
M 6’ ■ ’ ' Ghriftiani , 
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Chriftians became divided araoiigft themfelves, 
and wrefted one half of Europe from the Ro« 
man pontiff. 

The old world was fhaken, and the new one 
^difcovered and conquered by Charles V. and 
a trade opened between the Eaft Indies and 
Europe by the fliips and arms of” the Portu- 

glXQZC. 

W e behold on one fide the powerful empire of 
Mexico fubdued by Cortez, and the Pizarros 
making the conquefl: of Peru with fewer num- 
ber of foldiers than is necefiary to-Iayfiege to a 
'foall town in Europe ; and on the other, Aid 
buquerque, wdth a force very little fuperior, 
fixing the empire and trade of the Portugueze 
in the Indies, in ipite of all the oppofition of 
the kings of that country, and the efforts of 
the Moors,, who were in poffefiion of its trade. 

Nature at this time produced extraordinary 
men in almoft all branches, efpecially in Italy. 

Another ftriking eye<3: in this illuftrious age 
i% that, notwithftanding the wars which am- 
bition railed, and the religious quarrels which be- 
gan to difiurb feveral ftates, the fame genius 
v/hich made the polite arts flouriflh at Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Ferrara, and 
which from thence diffufed its light through- 
out Europe, quickly foftened the manners of 
mankind in almoft all the provinces of Chrif- 
t.endom. The gallantry of the French court in 
the reign of Francis L operated partly towards this 
great change i there was a continual emulation 
between this prince and Charles V. for glory, 
the fpirit of chivalry and courtefy, even in the 
midfi of their moft furious diflentions ; and 
tius emulation, which communicated itfelf to 
4 all. 
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all their courtiers, gave this age an air of gran- 
deur and politenefs unknown before. 

Opulency bad likewife a fliare in this change ; 
and this opulency, which became more genera!, 
was^ by a ftrange revolution, partly the con- 
fequence of the fatal lofs of Conftantinople $ 
for foon afterwards all the trade of the Turks 
was carried on by the Chriftians, who fold 
them even the fpices. of the Indies, which they 
took in at Alexandria, and from thence car- 
ried them in their fhips to all the ports of the 
Levant. 

Induftry was every where encouraged. The 
city of Marfeilles carried on a great trade. 
Lyons abounded in fine manufadturcs. The 
towns of the Low Countries were ftill more 
flourifiiing than when they were under the 
houfe of Burgundy. The ladies, who were in- 
vited to the court of France, made it the cen- 
ter of magnificence and politenefs. The man- 
ners of the court of London were indeed more 
rude, by reafon of the capricious and rough dif- 
pofition of its king, but that city already began 
to grow rich by trade. 

In Germany the cities of Augfburg and 
Nuremberg, which difperfed through that em- 
pire the riches they drew from Venice, began 
already to feel the good effedls of their corref-- 
pondence with the Italians, In the former of 
thefe cities there were a number of beautiful 
houfes, adorned on the outfides with paintings 
m frefcoy after the Venetian manner.. In a 
word, Europe faw halcyon days appear; but 
they were tro^ubled by theftorms which the ri- 
iiralfliip between ChatlesV. and Francis Lexcited, 
and .the diiputes which now began to arife about 

religion^ 
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rellgioiij fullied the end of this centurf, aad 
even rendered it terrible, by giving it a certain 
caft of barbarifm, fcarcely known to the Huns 
and Heruli* 

CHAP. XCVIII, 

State of Europe in the time of Charles V* 
of Muscovy, or Russia, A DigreiSon 
concerning Lapland. 

B efore I take a view of the ftate of 
Europe under Charles V. it wnll be ne-* 
ceflary to form to myfelf a fketch of the dif- 
ferent governments into which it was divided. 
I have already fhewn the ftate of Spain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, I Ihall not 
fpeak of Turky, and the conquefts of the Ot- 
tomans in Syria and Africa, til! I have firft ex- 
amined all the wonderful and fatal events, 
which happened among the Chriftians; and 
have followed the Portuguefe in the feveral 
voyages they made to Afia, and the military- 
trade they carried on in that country,^ and 
have taken a view of the eaftern world. 

I fliall begin at prefent with the Chriftian 
kingdoms of the North. The Ruffian or Muf- 
covite ftate began at this time to put on fome 
form. This ftate, which is fo powerful, and 
is every day becoming more fo, was for a long 
time only a tribe of half chriftian favages, 
ilaves to the Cazan-Tartars^ the defcendants of 
Tamerlane. 

The 


5 
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The duke of RuiEa paid a yearly tribute in 
money^ fkins, and cattle to thefe Tartars^ which 
he himfelf carried on foot to the Tartarian 
ambaflador, appointed to receive them, prof- 
trating himfelf at his feet, and prefenting hiiri 
with milk to drink ; and if any part of it fell 
upon the neck of the ambaflador’s horfe, the 
duke was obliged to Ikk it off. The Ruf- 
fians w’’ere on the one hand Haves to the Tar- 
tars ; and, on the other, preiled by the people 
of Lithuania : and, on the fide of the Ukrain 
again, they were expofed to the depredations 
of the Crim-T altars, defcendants from the 
ancient Scythians of Taurica Cherfonefus, 
to whom they likewife paid a tribute. At 
length there arofe a chief, named John Bafi- 
lides, or the fon of Bafil, who, being a perfoa 
of great courage, animated his daftardly Ruf- 
fians, and freed himfelf from fo ferviJe a yoke j 
adding, at the fame time to his dominions. No- 
vogrod, and the city of Mofcow, wdiich he 
took from the Lithuanians towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. He extended his conquefts 
as far as Finland, which country has frequent- 
ly been the fubjed of ruptures between Ruf- 
fia and Sweden. 

Ruffia, then, appears to have been at that 
time a large monarchy, tho’ not as yet for- 
nnidable to Europe. It is faid that John Bafi- 
lides brought back with him from Mofcow 
three hundred waggons loaded with gold, fi- 
ver, and precious itones. The Hiftory of thefe 
dark times is wholly compofed of fables. Nei- 
ther the inhabitants of Mofcow, nor the Tar- 
tars, had at that time any money but what 
they had plundered from others 3 and as they 

‘ had 
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iiad fo long been a prey to the Tartars, what^ 
great riches could be found among them'? 
They were acquainted with little more than 
the mere necenaries of life. 

The country about Mofcow produces 
good corn, which is Town in May, and reap- 
ed in September, The earth bears fome few 
fruits ; honey is as plenty there as in Po- 
land, and they have large and fmall cattle in 
abundance; but the wool being unlit for ma- 
nufadluring, and the people in themfelves 
rude and void of induftry, the only cloathing 
nfed amongft them was the Ikins of beails. 
There was not one houfe in the city of Mof- 
cow built ofifone. The little wooden huts 
they lived in were made of the trunks of trees, 
covered with mofs. As to their manners, they 
lived like brutes, having a confufed idea of 
the religion of the Greek church, of which: 
they thotiglst themfelves members. When 
they died, the prieft who buried them put into 
the hand of the dead perfon, a note addreffed 
to St. Peter and St Nicholas. This was their 
principal a6t of religion ; but in almoft all 
the villages to the north-eaft of Mofcow, the 
inhabitants were in general idolaters. 

The czars who fucceeded John Bafilides 
were pofiefied of riches, efpecially after another 
John Bafilowitz had in 1551 taken Cazan 
and Aftracan from the Tartars : but the Ruf- 
jfians themfelves were always poor ; for as thefe 
a'bfolute fovereigns -'had ''almoft all the trade of 
iheir empire in their own hands, and raifed 
contributions upon thofe who had gained a 
ftnali competency, they quickly filled their 
OWM coffers^ and even difplajed m Afiatic 
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pomp and luxury on their feiftivals and fo- 
Jemn days. They traded to Conftantinople, 
by the way of the Black Sea ; aiid with Po- 
land by Novogrod, They had it therefore in 
their power to civiliz^e their fubjedts ; but the 
time was not yet come. All the northern 
part of their empire beyond Mofcow confified 
in vaft wildsj and fome few fettlements of fa- 
vages. They were even ignorant that there 
was fuch a large country as Siberia. A Coilack 
firll difcovered and conquered it in the reigii of 
this John Bafilowitz, in the lame manner as 
Cortez conquered Mexicoa with a few fire- 
arms only. 

'Fhe czars had very little fliare in the affairs 
of Europe, except in fome wars with the 
Swedes on account of Finland. None of the 
inhabitants ever flirred out of the country, nor 
engaged in any maritime trade. The very port 
of Archangel was at that time as much un- 
known as thofe of America, and was not df- 
covered till the year 1553, by the Englifbj 
who were in fearch of new countries in the 
North, after the example of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe, who had made feveral new 
fettlements in the South, the Eaft, and the 
Weft. It was neceffary to pafs the North Cape, 
at the extremity of Lapland. It was known 
-by experience that there was, a country wherej^ 
-during five months of the year, the fun never 
enlightened the horizon. In this attempt the 
crews of two fliips perifhed with cold and other 
diforders on thiscoaft. A third iliip, command- 
ed by one Chancellor, anchored in the port of 
Archangel, in the river Dwina, the borders of 
which were inhabited only by favages. Chan-. 

cellor 
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cellor failed up the Dwina to Mofcow« The Eng- 
Jifh after this were almoft the only mailers of the 
trade of jMufcovy, and gained great riches by 
the furs they, brought from thence ; and this 
was likewife another branch of trade taken 
from the Venetians. This republic had former- 
ly had marts, and even a town on the borders 
of the Tanais, and afterwards carried on a 
trade for furs with Conftantiiiople. Whofd- 
ever reads hiftory with any advantage, will fee 
that there have been as many revolutions in 
trade as in ftates. 

It was very improbable at that time that a. 
prince of Ruflxa fhoiild one day found, in the 
marlhes at the bottom of the Gulph of Fin- 
land, a capital, in whofe port there arrives 
every year near two hundred and fifty foreign 
ibips, and which has fent forth armies to fix: 
a king on the throne of Poland, alEfl: the Ger- 
man empire againft France, become mafters of 
Crimea, and diveft Sweden of part of its ter-* 
Stories. 

About this time Lapland began to be more 
particularly known, to which even the Swedes^i 
-the Danes, and the Ruffians had hitherto, 
been in a manner ftrangers.. This vaft country, 
which borders upon the northern pole, had been 
deferibed by Strabo, under the name of the 
country of theTroglodites, and Northern Pyg- 
mies. We have learnt that the race of Pyg- 
mies were not fieftitious beings. It is probable 
that the Northern Pygmies have become ex- 
tinct-, or have been all deftroyed by the neigh- 
bouring nations. Several kinds of men have 
difappeared from the face of the earth, as well 
as feveral kinds of animals. 

The 
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The Laplanders do not appear in the leaf! 
to refemble their neighbours j for example, the 
'men in Norway are large and well made : 
whereas, Lapland produces no men taller than 
three cubits ; their eyes, ears, and nofes, again, 
are different from thofe of all the other people 
who furround them. They feem to be a fps- 
cies formed purpofely for the climate they in- 
habit, which they themfelves are delighted 
with, and which none but themfelves can like® 
Nature feems to have produced the Lap- 
landers, as file has done the rein-deer, pecu- 
liarly for that country : and as thefe animals 
are found no where elfe in the world, fa 
neither the people appear to have come froiTi 
any other part. It is not probable that the 
inhabitants of countries lefs favage would have 
palled over the moft frightful deferts, covered 
with perpetual {tiowsj, to tranfpknt themfelves 
into lo barren a part of the globe. One fa-^ 
mily may have been caft by a tempeft upon 
a defert iiland, and have peopled this ifland 
but no number of people would quit their ha- 
bitations on the continent, where they were 
provided with fome kind of nourifliment, to, 
fettle themfelves in a remote part, amidft rock« 
covered with mofs, and where they could meet 
with no other fubfiftence than fifli and the 
milk of rein-deers ; befides, fuppofing people 
from Norway or Sweden to have tranfplanted 
themfelves into Lapland, could they poiSbly 
have become fo entirely changed in figured* 
How happens it that the Icelanders, who dwell 
as far northward as the Laplanders, are fo tall 
in ftature, and the Laplanders, on the contrary, 
not only very fhort, biit of a quite difterent 

form? 
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fbrm^ ? Thefe were, therefore, a . new fpedes^ 
of men who made their appearance to us at die 
fame time that America and Afia prefented us 
with others. The fphere of nature now be- 
came enlarged to us on all fides and it is on 
this confideration alone that Lapland merits our 
attention. 

I fnall not take any notice of Iceland, which 
was the Thule of the antients ; nor of Green- 
land, nor yet of all thofe countries bordering 
on the Pole,, whither the hopes of difcot'ering 



Why may not men degenerate in nature, as well ‘ 
trees ? The feed or flip of a tall tree, fown or planted in- 
a cold climate, fliall rife a poor fliunted flurub. That 
there fliould be a difference, in point of exteriors, between 
a native of Iceland and a Laplander, will not appear 
ffrange, wJien we confider thefe particulars: the climate 
of Iceland is mild and moderate, the foil fertile^ the natives 
are well cloathed, well fed, well houfed, and enjoy, the 
conveniencies of life. They are^ in comparifon to the 
Laplanders, a late colony, from a civilized people, who 
carried the arts of oeconomy, and the comforts'of living 
along with them to their new habitation ; and are fubfiffed 
by commerce, imder the protection of laws and a regu- 
lated police. On the other hand, the cold of Lapland is 
' in the winter almoft intolerable ; and in the fummer the 
air is continually furcharged with unwholfome vapours, ex- 
haled and perfpired from immenfe morafles, lakes, and 
. foreds.- The Laplanders are ill covered wnth fkins, poorly 
fed, and miferably lodged in hovels, where they lie pro- 
mifcuoufly, ftewing in the midfl of fmoke from their fuel, 
and ffeams from, the bodies of one another : nay, when 
their hunting proves unfuccefsful or impraflicable, they 
are almoff ftarved for want of provifion. All thefe cir- 
cumffances muff, without doubt, have had an effedl in 
ffunting the growth of their bodies in the courfe of propa- 
gation 5 even fiippofing them to be defendants of feme 
more fouthern people, driven into thefe nothern regkhs 
by itiQ cruelty of their conquering neighbours, 

apaffage> 
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r-z ^paffage into America have carried our na- 
vigators. Th"e knowledge of thefe countries k 
as barren as the countries theinfeives, and does 
not enter into the political plan of the world, 

:Of Pol and, 

P iO LAN Dj which for a long time re- 
tained the manners of the Sarniatians its 
firft inhabitants, began to be of fome confide- 
ration in Germany, after the Jagelloniaii 
race came to the throne *, and was no longer 
vthe fame country which was wont to re- 
ceive its kings at the emperor’s willj and pajr 
him tribute. 

The firft of the Jagellon family was chofen 
king of this republic, in the year X382. He 
was (duke of Lithuania, and was an idolater, 
as well as the reft of his countrymen, and a 
great part of the palatinate. . He was made 
king upon a.promife of becoming Chdftian, 
and incorporating Lithuania with Poland. 

This Jagellon, who took the name of La- 
difiaus, was father to the unfortunate Lad iflaus, 
who was king of Hungary and Poland, and 
formed to be one of the moft powerful mo- 
narchs in the world, had he not unfortunately 
been defeated and ilain in 14.45, at the battle 
of Varna, which, at the inftigation of cardinal 
Julian, he fought againft the Turks, in defiance 
of his faith folemnly plighted. 

The Turks, and the nionkifli knights of 
the Teutonic order were a long time the two 
great enemiesof Poland. The latter of thefe, 
who had formed themfelves into a crufade, not 
beiaig able to fuccced in their attempts againft 

the 
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the Mahometans^ feliupon the idolatrous and th€' 
^hriftlan inhabitants of PruiKa, which was then 
a province belonging to the Poles. 

During the reign of Cafimirj in the fifteenth 
century, the Teutonic knights waged a long 
war with Poland, and at length divided Pruffia 
wdth this ftate, on condition that the grand 
niafter of their order fhould be a vaflal of this 
kingdom, and, at the fame time, a prince pa- 
latine and have a feat in the diet. 

At this time the palatines 'only had votes 
in the eftates of the kingdom 5 but Cafi- 
mir fummoned deputies from the body of the 
nobility, in the year 1640, who have everfince 
maintained this privilege. 

The nobles then had another privilege in 
'Common with that of the palatines, which was 
that of not being fubjeft to arreft for any 
crime before they were juridically convidied : 
this \viis a kind of right of impunity. Thejr 
had befides, the right of life and death over 
their peafants, whom they might put to death 
' With impunity, provided they threw the value 
of ten crowns into the grave : and if a Polifli 
nobleman killed a peafant belonging to an- 
other nobleman, he was by the laws of honour 
obliged to give him another in his room ; and 
to the difgrace of human nature, this horrid pri- 
vilege ftill fubfifts. 

Sigifmund, who w^'Esof the Jagellotiian race^ 
and died in 1548, was cotemporary with 
Charles V, and was efteemed a great prince. 
During^ his reign the Poles had feveral 
wars with the Mufcovites, and likewife with 
the Teutonic knights, w^hile Albert of Bran- 
denburg w^as their grand matter. But 

' was 
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was all the Poles fcnewj without beings ac- 
quainted with the military art ; which was firfl: 
carried to perfeftion in the fouthern parts of 
Europe, They fought in a confufed and dif- 
orderly niamier ; they had no fortified places 5 
and their chief ftrength conlifted, as it ftill 
does, in their cavalry. 

They wholly negledted trade ; nor did they 
difcover, till the thirteenth century, the fait- 
pits of Cracovia, which now conftitute the chief 
wealth of the country. The corn and fait 
trade was left to Jews, and other foreigners, 
who grew rich by the proud indolence of the 
nobles and the flavery of the people. There 
were at that time in Poland no kfs than two 
hundred Jewifii fynagogues. 

If we confider the government of this 
country, it will appear, in fome refpedis, 
an image of the antient government of the 
Franks, Mufcovites, and Huns 5 and, in 
others, fomewhat to refemble that of 
the ancient Romans, inafmuch as the no- 
bles, like the tribunes of the Roman people, 
■could oppofe the pafiing any law in the fenate 
by fimply pronouncing the word Veto, This 
power, which extended even to all the gentle- 
men, and was carried fo far as to give a 
light of annulling, by a fmgle vote, all the 
other votes of the republic, is now become 
a kind of right of anarchy. The tribune was 
the magiftrate of the people of Rome ; where- 
as a gentleman in Poland is only a member 
and a fubjed of the ftate, and this member has 
the peculiar privilege of difturbing the whole 
body : but fo dear is this privilege to feif-love, 
that, if any one fhould attempt to propofe 

ill 
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in the diet an abolition of this cuftom, he 
would be certain of being torn in pieces. 

In Poland, as well as in Sweden, in Den- 
mark and throughout the whole|North, the only 
diftinguifliing title was that of Noble. The 
dignities -of duke and count are of a later 
date, and are derived from the Germans ; but 
thefe titles confer no power. The nobles are 
all upon an equality. The palatines, who de- 
prived the people of their liberty, were wholly, 
employed in defending their own againft their 
kings ; and, notwithftajiding the Jagellon fa- 
mily were fo long in poffeflion of the throne, 
its princes were never either abfolute in their 
royalty, nor even kings by right of birth, but 
were always chofen as chiefs of the ftate, and 
not as mafters. In the oath taken by thefe 
kings, at their coronation, they exprefsly 
defired the nation to dethrone them, if they 
did not obferve tliofe laws they had fworn to 
maintain. 

it was no very eafy matter to preferve the 
right of election always free, and ftill con- 
tinue the fame family on the throne : but 
the kings having no ftrong holds in their pof- 
feiEon, nor the management of the public 
treafury, nor the army, could not make any 
attack upon the liberties of the nation. The 
ftate allowed the king a yearly revenue of 
about twelve hundred thoufand livies of our 
money, f:r the fupport of his dignity, which 
is more than the king of Sweden has to this 
day ; the emperor has no allowance, but 
is obliged to fiipport, at his own expence, the 
dignity of Head of the Chriftian World, Caput 
Orhis Chrl/llam 5 while the iiland of Great 

Britain , 
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Britain give their king near twenty three mil- 
lions for his civil lift. The fale of the kingly 
ofSce is now become in Poland one of the 
principal foitrces of the money which circu- 
lates in that kingdom. The capitation tax 
levied on the Jews, which is one of its largeft 
revenues, does not amount to above 120C00 
florins of the coin of the country. , 

With regard to the laws, the Poles had no 
written code in their own language, * till the 
year 1552’^. The nobles, who were always 
of equal rank with each other, were governed 
by the refolutions taken in their aflemblies, 
which is at prefent the only real law amongft 
them ; and the reft of the nation arc guided 
only by thefe refolutions. As theft nobles are 
the only poffeflors of lands, they are maflers of 
all the reft of the people, and the hufbandraen 
■are no other than their Jlaves : they are like- 
wife in pofleifion of all the church benefices It 
is the fame in Germany ; but this is an ex- 
prefs and general law in Poland ; whereas, hi 
Germany, it is only an eftabliihed cuftom j 
indeed a cuftom greatly repugnant to Chrifti- 
anity, tho’’ agreeable to the fpirit of the Ger- 
manic conftitution. Rome, in all its different 
forms of government, from the times of its 
kings and confuls to the papal monarchy, 
has always enjoyed this advantage, that the 
^oor to honours and dignities always open 
to pure merit. 


^ It was In the fourteenth century that Cafimir tlie 
Oreat Introduced the Magdeburg laws, now called, Us 
Cofifiltunon of Fohndi 
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^‘I^H E kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 

A Norway, were, like that of Poland, elec- 
tive. The peafants and artificers were Haves 
in Norway and Denmark y but in Sweden they 
had a feat in the diets of the ftate, and gave 
their vote in the impofition of taxes. Never 
did two neighbouring nations entertain a more 
violent antipathy to each other than the Swedes 
and Danes y and yet thefe rival people formed 
only one ilate in the famous union of Calmar, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 

One of the SwediOi kings, named Albert, 
having attempted to appropriate a third of the 
hvms in the kingdom to his own ufe, his fub- 
jedts revolted againft him. Margaret of Wal- 
demar, queen of Denmark, who was called 
the Semiramis of the North, took advantage of 
theie troubles, and got herfelf acknowledged 
queen of Sv/eden, Denmark, and Norway in 
the year 1395. Two years afterwards fce 
united thefe two kingdoms, which ought al- 
ways to have continued under the dominion of 
one Angle fovereign. 

When we recoiled: thal* formerly the Da- 
nifh pirates alone, carried their victorious arms 
throughout the greater part of Europe, and con- 
quered England and Normandy, and after- 
wards iee that Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, tho’ united, were not a formidable power 
to their neighbours, we may evidently con- 
clude, that conquefts are only to be made 
among an ill-governed people. The hanfe 
.towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, 'Dantzick, Rof- 
. ■ tOCk^ 
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^ock, Luneburg, and X¥ifmar alone were able 
•to refill the power of thefe three kingdoms^ 
■on account of their fuperior riches; and the 
fingle city ofLubeck carried on a war againfi: 
‘the fucceffors of Margaret of Waldeman • This 
tinion of the three kingdoms^ which appeared 
fo fair at firft fight, proved in the end the ibarce 
■of all their misfortunes. 

There was m Sweden a primate, who was 
archbilhop of Upfal^ and fix bifiiops who had 
almoft the fame authority in that country which 
mofl: of the great ecclefiafticks had acquired in 
Germany and other nations, efpecially the arch- 
iifliop of Upfal, who was, like the primate of 
Polauid, the fecond perfon in the kingdom-* 
Whofoever is the fecond perfon in a llate is 
always defirous of being the firfl. 

It happened in the year 145*2 that the efiates 
of Sweden, tired of the Danila yoke, chofe with 
one confent the grand marlhai Charles Ca- 
Butfon for their king, and being equally v/eary 
of the power of the bilhops, they ordered a per- 
quifition to be made into the eftates vdilch the 
church had engroffed under favour of thefe 
•troubles . The archbilhop of U pfal, named Job ii 
de Salftad, aflifted by the fix bifhaps of Sweden 
and the reft of the clergy, excommunicated the 
king and the fenate at high mafs, laid his or- 
naments upon the altar, and putting on a coat 
of mail, and taking a fword in his hand, quit- 
ted the church and began a civil war, which 
the bifhops afterwards continued for feveii years. 
After this there was nothing but the moft 
bloody anarchy, and a perpetual war between 
the Swedes, -wdio wanted an independent king, 
and the Danes j the latter of which alinoil a!- 
N 2 . w^ays 
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wavs gained the maftery. The clergy, who 
were at one time in arms for their countiy, and , 
at another againft it, reciprocally excommu- 
■nicated, fought with, and plundered each other. 

At length the Danes having gained the 
maftery, under the command of tneir king, 
Tohn, fon to Chriftian I. and the Swedes, be- 
ino- fubdued, and having, afterwards recited 
afi^in, this king John caiifed his fenate in Den- 
mark to piiblifh an arret againft that of hwe- 
ften, by which all the members of that fenate 
were condemned to lofe their nobility, and lor- 
feit their eftates. What is very _ lingular is, 

' that he caufed this arret to be confirmed by the 
emperor Maximilian, and that this emperor wrote 
to the eftates ot Sweden, telling them, 
■1505 « That they were to pay obedience to 

that ordinance, or'elfethat he would proceed 
againft them according to the kws of tne eni- 
niie.” I do not know how the abbe V ertot, 
in his Revolutions of Sweden, came to forget fo 
■important a tranfaflion, which 1 unendorf has 

ib carefolly preferved. , , u 

This fadb is a plain proof that both the tjer- 
man emperors and the pepes have always ^pre- 
tended to an univerfal jurifdicxion. It nke- 
wife proves, that the Danifli king was -willing 
to flatter Maximilian, whofe daughter he af- 
terwards obtained for his fon Chnftian 11 . In 
this manner were rights eftablilhed in thofe 
days. Maximilian’s council wrote to the Swedes 
in the fame manner .as that of Charlemagne had 
done to the people of Benevento and Guienne: 
but he wanted the fame number ot forces and 
the like power with Charlemagne. 


This 
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This Chriflian 11 . after the death of hh h-- 
ther took very different iteps. Infteacl of ap™ 
plying to the imperial chamber for an arrc::,, 
he obtained four thoufand men of Prime is L 
king of France. Before tins time the French 
had never engaged fn any of the quarrels of 
the North. It is probable that Francis I, who^ 
afpired to the imperial dignity, was willing to 
gain 'a fupport in 'i/enmark. The French, 
troops fought feveral battles agalnff the Sv/edes, 
mnder Chriftian> but ware very badly recom.- 
penfed for their fervices, being fent home with* 
out pay, and fet upon in their return by the 
peafants ; fo that not above 300 men returned 
alive to France, the ufual fate of all expeditions 
fent top far diffant from their own country. 

We fliall fee what a tyrant this Chriftian 
was, when we come to the article of Luthera* 
nifm. One of his crimes proved the eaufe of 
his punifliment, in the lofs of his three king- 
doms. He had lately made an agreement with 
an adminiftrator created by the effatesof Swe- 
den whofe name was Steno Smre 5 but he 
feemed to fear this adminiftrator lefs than he 
did the young Guftavus Vafa, nephew to king 
Canutfon, a prince of the raoft enterprifing 
courage, and the hero and idol of the Swedes 5 
and pretending to be defirous of having a con- 
ference with the adminiftrator in Stockholm, 
demanded of him, at the fame time, to bring 
with him on board his fleet, then lying in the 
road, the young Guftavus, with fix other no- 
blemen as hoftages. As foon as they were 
come on board bis fhip he put them all in irons, 
and made feil to Denmark with his prize. After 
N 3^ thi®-. 
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A this he made preparations for an open 
jjj which Rome took part. We, 
v/ill nov/ fee how flie came to enter into 
and in what manner flie was deceived. 

Troll, archbilhop of Upfal, (whofe cruelties 
I fhall relate when I come to fpeak of Luthe- 
ranifm,) and who had been chofen primate hy 
the clergy, confirmed by pope Leo X. and was 
united ixi intereR with Chrifiian, was after- 
wards depofed by the eftates of Sweden, in. 
1517, and condemned to do perpetual penance 
in a monaftery. For this the eftates were ex- 
communicated by the pope in the cuftomary 
ftile. This excommunication, which was no- 
thing in itfelf, was rendered very formidable by 
the power of Chriftian’s arms. 

There was at that time in Denmark a legate 
from the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had 
fold indulgences throughout the three kingdoms^. 
S.uch had been the addrefs of this prieft, or the 
weaknefs of the people, that he had railed near 
two millions of florins in thefe countries^, 
though the pooreft in Europe, which he was. 
going to fend over to Rome ; but Chriftian 
feized on them as a fupply for the war he was 
carrying on againft the excommunicated Danes* 
This war prov^ed fuccefsful ; Chriftian was ac- 
knov/lectged king, and archbifliop Troll was 
reinftated in his dignity. It was after this re- 
ftoration that the king and his primate gave 
thar ratal feaft in Stockholm, at which he caufed 
all the members of the fenate, and a great many 
Citizen.s to be maflacred While thefe things. 

were 

* Tlie circumilances of this nia 0 acre were truly horrible, 

AS the uni of all faints, in the year 15^0, when al! the 
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were tran failing, Guftavus efcaped frqm lifs 
confinement, and fled into Sweden. Fie was 
obliged to conceal himfelf for fome time in the 
mountains of Dalecarlia, in the difguife of a 
peafant. FJe even worked in the mines, either 
for his fubfiftence, or the better concealing him* 
felf: but at length he made himfelf known to 
tbefe favage people, who being from their ruitic 
fuirplicity utter Grangers to politics, held ty- 
ranny in the moll deteftable light. They agreed 
to follow him, and Guftavus foon favv himfelf 
at the head of an army. The ufe of fire-arms 
was not then at all known to thefe rude men. 


grandees and noblemen of Sv^eden were invited to the king’s- 
coronation. Chriftmn himfelf walked at their head to the 
cathedral, where, at the ceremony of coronaticn, lie fwore 
wpon thefacrament he would preferve the privileges: of ilm 
Swediflv nation, and maintain the moft fmcere friend^lnp 
with the fenators and grandees of the kingdom, who took 
the oath of allegiance in their turn. They returned to the 
palace, where they were fplendidly entertained at tlie king’s 
espencei In the midfl of their feftivity he arofe and retired 
to a clofet : then the hall was immediately filled with 
armed men, who fecured. the guefls, until a fcafFoId could 
be raifed before the palace gate : on this, all the biihops 
and grandees 'were beheaded, except the grand prior of tire 
order of St. John of Jerufalem, whom Chri{\ian referved as 
an extraordinary viaim. He was ftretched on a St, An- 
drew’s crofs, and being opened alive, his heart was plucked 
out of his bread. The nobles being thus executed, a %nal 
was given, at which the foldiers fell upon the populace, and 
butchered them without mercy. Next day an am nefty 
being publifhed, thofe of the burghers that remained ven- 
tured to come forth, and were immediately put to the 
fword. Six biHiops who had not been prefent at the coro- 
nation, were invited to Stockholm,' to be confiilted by t!;e 
king, and were no fooner lodged in that capital, than tlie 
tyrant ordered the houfe to be fet cn fire, fo that, they 
]p§i'J,fhsd in the dames. 

N 4 and 
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2iid but Imperfeilly to the Swedes. This aL 
ways threw the vidtory on the fide of the 
Danes : but Guftavus having bought a number 
of muilcets upon his own accoimt at Liibeck^ 
ibon engaged them upon an equality. 

Lubeck not only furniflied him with arms^ 
but it like wife feiit h-im troops^ without which 
Gufiavus- could not have fucceeded 5 fo that 
the fate of Sweden depended on a fimple tra- 
ding, city. Chriftian was at that time in Den» 
markj and the archbiflrop ofUpfal fuftained 
the whole weight of the war againft this de- 
liverer of his country. At length, by an event 
not very common, the part^ which had juftice 
on its fide, prevailed ; and Guftavus, after feve- 
ral unfuGcefsfu) attempts, beat the tyrant’s lieu- 
tenants^ and remained mafter of part of the 
country. 

^ Chrifiian, grown furious by this dif* 
grace, committed an adtion which even 
after what we. have already feen of him, appears 
•airnoft an incredible piece of wickednefs. Ho 
for a long time had the mother and fifter of 
Guftavus in his power at Copenhagen, and 
now ordered thefe two princeffes to be both 
fowed up in a fack, and thrown alive into 
the fea. 

Though this tyrant was fo well fkilled in 
m^orking his revenge, he did not know how 
to fight; and while he could murder two poor 
d efencelefs women, did not dare to venture into 
«Sv/eden to face Gullavus* At length the cru- 
elties he exercifed upon his fubjeSs, in common 
with his enemies, rendered him as deteftable to 
me people of Copenhagen as to the Swedes. 

As 
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As 'the Danes had the power of elediing. 
their kings, fo they iike.wife had that ofpunifli- 
ing a tyrant. The firft who renounced his* 
authority were the people of Jutland, or the 
dutchy of Slefv/ick. His uncle Frederic, 
duke of Holftein, took advantage of this juft 
infurrciftion of the people, and right being /up- 
ported by force, ail the inhabitants of that part 
which formerly compofed the Cimbrica Cber-- 
fonefus, deputed the chief juftice of Jutland tO ' 
fignify to the tyrant the fentence of depo- 
fitici'u 

This intrepid magiftrate had the rc folution 
to carry the fentence to Chriftian in the midft 
or Copenhagen j the tyrant finding all the reft 
of his kingdom wavering, himfeif hated even 
by his own oficers, raid not daring to truft any- 
one, received in his own palace like a criminal 
the fentence declared to him by a Angle man 
unoiined. The name of this magiftrate defervcs 
to be handed down to pofterity : he v/as called 
Mons. My name, faid he, ought to be writ- 
ten over the doors of all bad princes/’ The 
kingdom of Denmark acqulefced w,?irh the fen- 
tence^ and there never was an inftance of a re- 
volution fo juft and fudden, and fo quietly ef- 
fected, The king depofed himfeif by 
flying the kingdom, and retiring into ^ 
the dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles 
V. in Flanders, v/hofe aiEftance he long ini’* ■ 
plorecl. 

His uncle Frederic was ekded at Copen- 
hagen, king of Denmark, Norv^ay, and Swe- 
den ; but of this laft he had only the title y for 
the Swedes chofe Guftavus Vafa their king, 
who had made himfeif maftei* of Stockhohn 
N 5 about 
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about the fame time, and perfeflly well knew 
how to defend the kingdom he had delivered* 
Chriftian, who, with his archbiihop Troll, was 
now a wanderer, made an attempt fome few 
years afterwards to get poileilion of fame part of 
his dominions. He depended upon the aiEfr- 
ance of a niaIe»content party in the kingdom., 
which is always the confequence of a new 
reign, and which he now found both in Swe« 
den and Denmark : with thefe he entered Nor- 
way. Guftavus had introduced a change in 
the religion of the Swedes, and Frederic had 
permitted his Danes to change theirs. Chri- 
iHan profefled himfelf a good Catholic, but was 
not for that either a better prince, or a better 
genera], nor more beloved ; fo that in the end 
his eiiterprize proved inefFediual. 

Abandoned at length by every one, he fuf- 
fered himfelf to be carried to Denmark in the 
year 1532, where he ended his days in a prifon* 
Archbiftiop Troll, who, prompted by a reftiefs 
ambition, had prevailed on the city of Lubeefc 
to take up arms againfl: the Danes, died of the 
v/ounds he received in battle, and concluded 
his life with more glory than Chriftian j both ’ 
of them merited a more tragical end. 

^ Guftavus, the deliverer of his country, now 
enjoyed his honours in peace. He firfl: convinced 
.■foreign nations what weight Sweden might 
have iji (lie alflu'rs of Europe, at a time when 
the politics of that coi!jntry put on a new face, 
and they began to think of eftablilhing a bal« 
lance of power. 

Francis I. made an alliance with him ; and, 
notwithftanding that Guftavus was a Lutheran, 
feat him the collar of hi? Ofder^ though exprefly 
' agaiaft 
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agalrift the llatutes. Guftavus fpent the re- 
iTsainder of his life in endeavouring to regulate 
his kiiigdoMi. It required all the prudence he was 
mailer of to fee u re his adminiftration againft 
the troubles likely to arife on account of the 
change he had made in religion. The Dale- 
carlians, who had been the firil to aiHft him in 
maunting the throne, were the Hvli to raife 
commotions. Their favage rufticity rendered 
them attached to the antient cuiloms.of their 
church; and they were Catholics in the fame 
manner as they were barbarians, by birth and 
education, as may be conceived from a petition 
which they prefented to him, wherein they de-- 
fired the king not would wear any deaths made 
after the French faihion ; and would order 
all thofe to be burnt who eat meat on a Friday: 
this laii article ^vas almoil the only one in' 
which the Lutherans v/ere diftinguimed from 
the Catholics. 

The king fuppreffed thele firft emotion^, and 
eftabliflied his religion by judicioufly preferving 
the biiliops, and at the fame time diminifhing 
their revenues and power. He fhewed a pro- 
per regard to the antient laws of the king- 
dom, and caufed his fon Eric to be declared 
liis fuccellbr, by the eftates, in 1544; and ho 
even procured the crown to remain in his fa- 
mily, on condition, that if his racefftould be* 
come extindt, the eftates fhould again refume 
their right of eledion ; and that if only a pri ri- 
ce fs reoiained, £he fhould be allowed a certain 
portion, without having any pretenfions to tlic 
crown. 


* Voltaire, by mlllake, fays Frederick, 

N 6 Such 
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Such was the fituation of affairs in the Norths 
in the time of Charles V. The manners of 
all thefe people were fimple but auftere^ and 
thir virtues were fewer, as their ignorance 
was greater. The titles of count, marquis^ 
baron, and knight, and moil of the other badges 
of vain glory, had not found their way at all 
among the Swedes, and but very little among 
the Danes j but then the mofl ufeful inventions 
were likewife unknown to them. They had 
no fettled commerce, nor any manufa&ures* 
Guftavus Vafa, by drawing the Swedes from 
their flate of obfcurity, infpired the Danes by 
his example. 


Of H x; N G A R Y- 

T HE conftitution of this government was 
exadtly the fame with that of Poland* 
Its kings were ele 61 :ed by the diets : the pals." 
tine of Hungary had the fame authority ns the 
primate of Poland, and was moreover judge 
between the king and the nation. Such was 
formerly the power or privilege of the palatine 
of the empire, the mayor of the palace in France, 
and the juftidary of Arragon. We find that 211 
all monarchies the regal power was inks begin- 
ning counterbalanced by fome other. 

The nobles had the fame privileges as in 
Polaiid 5 I mean thofe of being fcreened from 
all puniiJinient, and of difpofing of the lives of 
their peafants or bondmen. The common 
people were Haves. The chief forces of this 
kingdom confifted in the cavalry, which was 
formed of the nobles and their followers. The 
infantry was a heap of pealants gathered to- 
gether, without order pr difcipliije^ who took 

the 
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\ the field in fowing time, and continued in it 

I till harveft. 

We may recolledt that this kingdom firft em- 
braced Chriftianity about the year looo f. Ste- 
i phen, the chief of the Hungarians, who was 

j defirous of being made king, enijdoyed on this 

occafion the force of arms and reiigion. Pope 
I Sylvefter IL gave him not only the title of 

king, but of apoftolic king likewife. Some 
writers fay that it was John XVIJI. or XiX. 
who conferred thefe two honours cn Stephen, 
ill the year 1003, or 1C04. Such difcuilions, 
however, have nothing to do v/ith the end of 
my enquiries. I flialilherefore content myfdf 
with obfcrving, that, on* account of this title's 
having been conferred by a bull, the popes pre- 
tended to exa£l a tribute f-om the Hungarians, 
and that it is in virtue of the, term ap'^JIdic 
that the kings of Hungary pretend to a right 
of beftowing all the church benefices in the 
kingdom. 

We may obferv.e that kings and even whole 
' nations have been governed by certain preju- 
dices. The chief of a warlike people did not 
dare to affume the title of king, without the 
pope’s permiffion. This kingdom, and that. of 
Poland likewife, were governed on the model 
of the Germanic empire j and yet the kings of 
Poland and Hungary, though they made counts, 
f .had never dared to create dukes, and ^ were fo 

I far from taking the title of majefty, that they 

I were at that time only frilcd. Your excellency* 

The emperors even looked upon Hungaiy 
as a fief of the empire 5 and Conrad the Salic 
received homage and tribute from king 

■ t See Vok h 
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Peter; while the popes on their fide rnaintained 
that they had a right to beftow this crown,, 
becaufe they were the firft who gave the^ tule 
of king to the chief of the Hungarian nation. 

And here it will be neceflary to take a fhort 
retrofpea of thofe times, when the houfe of 
France, which had furniftied kings to Portugal, 
England, and Naples, beheld likewile one of 
its branches feated on the throne of Plungary. 

About the year 1290, this throne being va- 
cant, the emperor, Rodolph of Hapfburg, gave 
the invefiiture of it to his ion Albert of Au— 
ftria, as he would beftow a common fief. 
Pope Nicholas IV. on his fide, conferred this 
kingdom as a church benefice on the grandfori 
of the famous Charles of Anjou, brother to 
St. Lewis, who was king of Naples and Sictiy. 
This nephew of St. Lewis was caliea Cnanes 
Martel, and laid claim to the kingdom, becaufe 
his mother Mary of Hungary was fifter to the 
laft deceafed king of Hungary. With a ries 
people, it is not the being a relation to the king 
that can confer a title to the throne ; and the. 
Hungarians accepted neither the fovereign no- 
minated by the emperor, nor him whom the 
pope appointed for them, but fixed upon An- 
drew, furnamed the Venetian, a prince who was 
aUb of the blood royal. Upon this there ici- 
lowed excommunications and wars ; but after 
his death, and that of his competitor Charles 
Martel, the decree of the Roman tribunal was 

carried into execution. ' 'r ' 

Boniface VIII. in 1303, four months before 
the affront he received from the king of France, 
the “-rief for which is faid to have occafioned_ 
his death, had the honour to fee the caufe of 

the 
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the houfe of Anjou brought before his tri- 
bunal^. Mary, queen of Naples, fpokc in 
perfon before the confiftory 5 and Boniface be- 
flowed Hungary on prince Carobert,. fon ta 
Charles Martel, and grand fon to this Mary* 
This Carobert then w'as in facl king ^ 
by the pope^s favour, arid maintained 
upon the throne by his intereft and his fwori. 
The kingdom of Hungary became more poiver- 
ful under him than the emperors, who Jooked 
upon it as one of their fiefs, Cai-obert re- 
f annexed to his kingdom the provinces of Dal- 

rnatia, Croatia, Servia, Tranfyivania, Walachia, 
and Moldavia, which had been rent from it at 
i different times. 

Carobert’s fon, Lewis, brother to that An- 
drew, king of Hungary, whom his wife Joan 
of Naples caufed to be ftrangled, ftill farther 
encreafed the Hungarian power. He went to 
Naples to revenge jiiis brother's murder, and 
affifted Charles Durazzo to dethrone queen 
Joan, but without being any -way inflrumen- 
tal in the cruel manner in which Durazzo 
' caufed that unhappy princefs to be put to death, 

i After his return to Hungary he acquired true 

i juftice to his people, enaSing' 

i wife laws, and aboliihing the cuirom of trials 

I by the hot iron, and boiling water, which were 

always in the greateil credit, when the people 
!' were moft uncivilized, 

I We have all along obferved that there never 

I was a truly great rnun who was not a lover of 

letters. This prince cultivated geometry and 


afiro-^ 
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agronomy, and countenanced the other arts : if 
is to this philofophic genius, ib rare at that 
time, that we are to attribute the abolition of 
the fuperiiitious trials 3 ho\-€zr^^\":.c--:tcAr A king 
who was matter of fbum* iv;heejn>; ''/-e s pro* 
digy in thofe countries. Kir ccv-ri:pe :Ar:s e.-iuoi to 
his other qualifications : he \7,u> l:.c'ce>'c: h/^his 
cvm fubjecfs, and admired b;y' . r /. 'I'o- 

wards the latter part of his life. cjc, the 
Pries made choice of him for i - — -'g : he 

rei-p.ied happily in rluiigary fo’-' } -wars, and 

over idle Poles twelve. His people gave him 
the furname of the Great, wnich he well de* 
ferved ; and yet this prince is hardly known in 
Europe, becaufe he did not reign over men 
capable of tranfmitting his fame aiid virtues 
to other nations. How few know that in the 
fourteenth century there was a Lewis the Great 
in the Carpathian mountains ? 

Ee vas fo much beloved, that the ettates, in 

M kZy bettowed the crown on his daughter 
ary, not then marriageable, by the title of 
Marjy a title which has in, our time been 
renewed in favour of a daughter of the latt eiii-' 
peror of the houfe of Auttda. 

This all ferves to fhew, that if in hereditary 
iingdoms the people fome times find reafon to 
complain of a defpotic abufe of the fupreme 
power, eiedfive ftates are on their part expofed 
tottill more violent ftorms, and that even liberty 
itfelf, which is fo natural and inettiinable a 
bleiling, is fometiines productive of £reat inif- 
foitunes. 

young king Mary and her kingdom were 
both under the government of her mother Eli- 
zabeth of Bofnia^ who being difagreeable'to the 
5 ; ■ ' , ■ gran- 
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grandees, they made ufe of their right, and 
placed the crown on another head, and made 
Charles Duraz!;5o, firnamed the Little, king 5 
who wzs defcended in a diredf line from hl% 
Lewis’s brother, who reigned in the two' Sicilies^ 
Charles arrived at Naples, from Buda, and was 
folemnly crowned in 1386, and acknowledged 
king by Elizabeth herielf. 

Vf e nov/ come to one of thofc ftrange events 
with regard to which the laws are wholly filent, 
and leave us in doubt whether it may not be a 
crime even to puniih vice, 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after hav- 
ing lived in as good correfpondence with Du- 
razzo as it was poiiible to do with a perfon who* 
was in poffeiSon of their crown, invited biin 
to their apartment, where they caufed him ta 
be murdered in their prefence,. after which they 
prevailed on the people to join tliem 5 and 
young Mary, who was ftill direflfced, by her 
mother,, refumed' the crown. 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth and Mary 
made a journey into Lower Hungary, and m 
their way imprudently palTed through the lands 
of the count of Hornac, who was ban of Croa- 
tia^ This ban was what they call in Hungary 
a fupreme count, who has the command of the 
armies, and the executing juiftice. This noble- 
man was particularly attached to the murdered 
king 5 was it then, or was it not, lawful fop 
him to revenge the death of his kijjg ? He Too n 
came to a refoiution, and Teemed to conililc 
onlyjuftlce in the cruelty of his revenge; he 
caufed the two queens to be tried, after which 
ha ordered Elizabeth to be drowned^ and kept 

Mary 
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Mary in prifonj as the leaft guilty of the 
two. ' 

- At the fame time Sigifmund, who was after- 
•wards emperor, entered Hungary and efpoufed 
queen Mary. The ban of Croatia, who thought 
himfelf fuiEciently powerful, had the boldnefs 
to carry that princefs himfelf to Sigifniund, af- 
ter having drowned her mother, thinking, as 
we may fuppofe, that he had clone only an adl 
of fevere judice 5 but Sigifmund ordered his 
fleOi to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and 
he died amidd the moft dreadful torments. His 
death caufed an infurreiStion of the nobles of 
Hungary ; and this whole reign was one con- 
tinued fucceffion of troubles and faflions. 

It is poffible to reign over a great number of 
ftates, and yet not be a powerful prince ; this 
Sigifmund was, at one and the fame time, em- 
peror, and king of Bohemia and Hungary : but 
in Hungary he was beaten by the Turks, and 
once confined in prifon by his fubje£l:s, who 
had revolted agaiiift him. In Bohemia he was 
almoff continually at war with the Hufiites j 
and in the empire his authority was ahnoft al- 
ways counterbalanced by the prerogatives of 
the grandees,., and the privileges of the great 
Cities. 

, ^ In 1438 Albert of Auftria, fon-in-Iaw to Si- 
gifmund, was the firft, prince of the houfe of 
Auftria \vho had reigned in Hungary. 

This Albert was, like Sigifmund, both em- 
peror and king of Bohemia, but he did not reign 
above three years ^ and this fhort reign was the 
caufe of inteftine divifions, which, together 
with the irruption of the Turks, depopulated 

Hungary, 
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Hangar}^, and made it one of the moft miferable' 
countries in the vv'orld. 

The Hungarians, who always preferved their 
liberty, would not accept for their king a child 
which Albert of Auftria left at bis death, but 
chofe Uladiflaus, or Ladiilaus, king of Poland, 
who, in 1444, loft the famous battle of Varna, 
together with his life, as has been before re- 
lated. 

Frederick IIL of Auftria, who w^'as emperor 
in 1440, took the title of king of Hungary, 
but never was fo in. reality. He kept the fon 
of Albert of Auftria, whom I fliall call Ladif- 
laus Albert, prifoner in 'Vienna, 'while John 
Hiuiniades w^as making head in Hungary againft 
Mahomet 11 . who conquered fo many ftates* 
This John Hunniadcs was not king, but he 
was general and idol of a free and warlike 
people, and no king ever poflefied a more abfo*^ 
lutepovv^er. 

After his death. the houfe of Auftria had the 
crown of Hungary. This Ladillaus Albert 'was 
eledled king, and caufed one of the Tons of this 
John Hunniades, the revenger of his country, to*- 
be put to death by the hands of the executioner : 
but, with a free people, tyranny never goes unpu*- 
nifhed Ladiflaus was driven from a throne 
v/hich he had ftalned with fuch illuftrious biood, 
and paid for his cruelty by perpetual exile. 

There ftili remained a fon of the great Hun- 
niades : this was Matthias Corvinus, whom 
the Hungarians with great difficulty, and not 
without paying a large fum of money, refeued 
out of the hands of the houfe of Auftria. I'his 
prince w^aged war both with the emperor Fre- 
derick IIL and the Turk, from the former of 

whom 
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whom he took Auftria, and drove the latter 
out of Upper Hungary. 

After Ills deaths which happened in 1490^ 
the houfe of Auftria was continually endea,« 
vouring to add Hungary to its other dominions. 
The emperor Maximilian, even though he had 
again entered Vienna, could not obtain this king- 
dom, which was beftowed upon another Ladi* 
ilaus, a king of Bohemia, whom lihall call La- 
diilaus of Bohemia. 

The Hungaaians, after the example of the 
nobles in Poland, and the eledlors of the em» 
pire, in thus chufing their own kings, always* 
limited the royal authority : but it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that the Hungarian nobles were 
petty tyrants, who would not fufFer a greater 
tyrant over them j their liberty was no other 
than a fatal independency, and they reduced 
the reft of the nation to fo wretched a ftate of 
flavery, that the peafants and common people 
being unable longer to fupport fuch continued 
oppreiHons, took up arms againft thefe cruel 
mafters ; and a civil war, which lafted four years, 
ftill farther weakned this unhappy kingdom. 
At length the nobles, being better provided', 
with arms and money than the peafants, gained 
the niaftery ; and this war ended in redoubled 
miferies to the people, who to this day conti- 
nue the adiual flaves of the grandees. 

A country which had been fo long a prey to 
devaftations, and where there remained only a 
Havifh and difcontented people, under mafters 
almoft always at variance among themfelyes, 
was no longer able of itfeif to reiift the arms o£ 
the Turkifh fultans. Accordingly we find, that 
when young Lev/is H. fon to this Ladiflaus of 

Bohemia, 
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Bohemia, and father-in-law to Charles V. at- 
tempted to oppofe the arms of Solyman, the 
whole kingdom of Hungary was not able to 
furnifli him with an army of more than thirty 
thpufand fighting men. OneTomeres, a Fran- 
cifcan fiiar, who was general of this army, in 
which there were five other bifltops, promifed 
Lewis the vidlory 5 but his whole army was 
cut to pieces in the famous battle of Mohats, 
in 15263 and the king himfelf flaim After 
this victory, Solyman over-run all this wretched 
kingdom, and carried two hundred thoufand 
■captives away with him. 

Nature in vain furnifhed this country with 
gold-mines, and the more fubftantia! riches of 
corn and wine ; in vain ihe formed its inhabi- 
tants robuft, well-made^ and ingenious 5 no- 
thing BOW remained to the view but a vaft de- 
fert, with ruined cities, and fields tilled with 
the fword in hand, villages dug under ground, 
in which the inhabitants buried thcmfelves 
with their provifions and cattle, and a few 
fortified caftles, for the fovereignty of which 
the .pofleiTors were always in arms againft the 
Turks and the Germans. 

There were likewife feveral other fine coun- 
tries of Europe that were defolated, and lay un- 
cultivated and uninhabited 5 fiich as one half of 
Dalmatia, the north of Poland, the banks of 
the Tanais,-.and the fruitful country of the 
Ukraine, while fearch was making after other 
lands in a new world^ and as far as the limits 
•of the old* 
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I N this flcetch of the political government of 
the North, I muft not forget Scotland, of 
which I fhall fpeak further when I come to 
treat of the article of religion. 

Scotland had rather a greater Ihare in the 
fyfteni of Europe than the other nations of the 
North, becaufe as being at enmity with the 
Englifh, who were always endeavouring to fub- 
je(5i it, it had for along time been in alliance 
with France, whofe kings could eafily prevail 
upon the Scotch to take arms in their favour 
whenever it was necellary; and we find that 
Francis I. fent no more than thirty thoufand 
crowns (which makes about one hundred and 
thirty thoufand of our prefent livres) to the 
party who were to get war declared againft the 
Englifli in 1543. In fadl, Scotland is fo poor, 
that even at this time, when it is united with 
England, it pays only the fortieth part of the 
fubiidies of the two kingdoms 

A poor ftate which has a rich one for its 
neighbour muft at length become venal : but 
fo long as this country kept itfelf free, it was 
formidable. The Englifh, who under Henry 
IL conquered Ireland with fo much eafe, could 
never fubdue Scotland j and Edward HI. who 
was a great warrior and a deep politician, tho" 


* This is the cafe only in one branch of the revenue, 
namely the land-tax, in almoif all the other impoiitions 
the Scots pay the fame as the Englifh ; that is, they raife 
their proportion of thofe annual fums required to pay the 
intereft of one hundred and twenty millions, being at this 
day the debt of the Britilh nation. 
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he conquered it could never keep it- There 
always fubfifted a jealoufy and hatred between 
the Scotch and the Englifh, not unlike that be- 
tween the Spaniards and Portugueze* The 
feoufe of Stewart had fate on the throne of 
Scotland ever fince the year 1370 : never was 
there a more unfortunate family- James I. after 
having been prifoner in England eighteen years^ 
was murdered by his fubje< 9 :s in 1444, 

James IL was killed in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Roxburgh when he was only nine 
and twenty years old- James III. before he was 
five and thirty, was flainby his own fubjefts in 
a pitched battle. James IV. fon-in-law to 
Henry VIL king of England, fell at the age of 
thirty-nine in a battle againft the Englifh in 
the year 1513, after a very unfortunate reign J ; 
and James V. died in the flower of his age, in 
the year 1 542, when he was not quite thirty. 

We fhall fee that the daughter of James V. 
was Hill more unfortunate than any of her pre- 
deceflbrs, and added to the number of thofe queens 
who have died by the hands of the executioner* 
James VI. her fon, became afterwards king of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, only, through 
the weaknefs of his intelleds, to lay the foun- 
dkions of thofe revolutions which afterward 
brought the head of Charles L to the block, 
and drove James VII. into exile, and ftill keeps 
this unfortunate family outcafls and wanderei's 


f The expedition was fuccefsfu}, mafmuch as the 
place was taken after the king’s death. 

J The reign, of James IV. was by no means unfortunate 
before his laft expedition into England. 

' ■' 
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at a diftance from their own coimtry. The 
moft favourable times for this houfe were, dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles V. and Francis V, 
James V. who was father to Mary Stewart,^ 
late on the throne of Scotland^ and after his 
death, his widow Mary of Lorraine, mother 
to this Mary, .was appointed regent of the king- 
dom, and it was during her adminiftration that 
the troubles firfl: began to break out under pre- 
tence of religion, as we fhall hereafter fee, 

I fliali not dwell any longer on this review 
of the kingdoms of the North in the fixteenth 
century ; having already examined the terms ni 
which Germany, England, France, Italy, and 
Spain flood with each other, I have thereby 
acquired a fufficient introdudlory knowledge to 
the interefts of the North and South, and fhall 
210W examine more particularly into the ftate of 
Europe. 



C H A R XCIX. 

Of Germany and the Empire. 

T he weftern empire flill fuhflfted in 
name ; but it had been for a long time 
only a burthenfome title, as may appear from 
its having been refufed by the ambitious Edward 
HI. of England, when offered to him by the 
eledlors in 1348. Charles IV* who was looked 
upon as the law-giver of the empire, could not 
obtain permiflion of pope Innocent VL and the 
barons of Rome to be crowned emperor in that 
city, till he had promifed not to lie a night 

within 
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Of Germa-ny and the Emmre'^ ^2^89 

within the walls- His famous golden bull, bf 
limiting the number of eledors, reftored feme 
order in Germany, which had before been a 
continued feene of anarchy. This law 
at its firft inftitution, confidered as fundamen- 
tal, but has fince been frequentlydeparted from. 
In his time all the cities of Lombardy were? 
adually free and independent of .the empire, 
excepting only in fome particular rights. Ev'ery 
lord in Germany and Lombardy remained fo- 
vereign of his own territories during all the 
fucceeding. reigns. 

The times of Winceflaus, Robert, Jofle, 
and Sigifmund, were times of darknefs, in which 
there appeared no trace of the imperial dignity, 
except in the council of Conftance, which was 
aflembled by Sigifmund, and in which that em- 
peror Ihone forth in full glory* 

The emperors had no longer any demefnes, 
having ceded them at different times to thebi- 
ihops and cities, either to procure themfelves a 
fupport againft the power of the lords of great 
fiefs, or to raife money. They had now no- 
thing left but thefubfidyof the Roman months, 
which was paid only in time of war, and for 
•defraying the expences of the vain ceremony of- 
the emperpris coronation at Rome, which ftiil 
fubfifted. It was abfolutely neceffary therefore 
to ele£t a chief who was powerful of himfelf, 
and this firft brought the feeptre into the houfe 
of Auftria. A prince was wanting whofe do- 
minions might on the one hand have a commu- 
nication with Italy, and on the other be capable 
of oppofing the incurfions of the Turks j and 
this advantage Germany found in Albert IL 
who was duke of Auftria, and king of Bohemia 
VoL, IIL O and 
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and Hungary; and this firfl fixed the imperia! 
dignity in his houfe*, and the throne became here- 
ditary^ -without ceailng to be elective* Albert 
and his fucceffors were chofen on account of 
the large dominions they poflefi'ed ; and Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, one ef the ilocks of that houfe^ 
liad formerly been eledicd becaufe he had none* 
The reafon of this feeming contradiclion is 
obvious ; Rodolph was elefted at a time when 
the houfes of Saxony and Suabia had given rea- 
fon to fear their becoming dei'potic, and Albert 
II. when the houfe of Auftria was thought 
fufficicntly pow^erful to defend the empire, and 
yet not to enilave it. 

Frederick III. afeended the imperial throne 
by this title. Germany was in his time in a 
ihite of inability and peace. It was not fo 
powerful as it might have been ; and \vc have 
already feen that this prince was very far from 
being the fovereign of Chriftendom, as his epi- 
‘taph imports^. 

Maximilian L while he was yet only king of 
'the Romans, began bis career in the moft 
glorious manner, by thevidlory of Guinegafte, 
'which he gained over the French In 1479, and 
the treaty he made with ‘them in 1492, by 
which he feured the poffcilion of the Francht* 
‘Comte, Artois, and Charolois. But as he 
drew nothing from the Low Countries, which 
belonged to his fon Philip the Fair, nor from 
the people of Germany, and very little from 
his dominions in France, he w^ould never 
have been of any confideration in Italy, had it 
not been for the league of Cambray, and Lewn's 
XII. who did every thing for him. 


^ See Chap. xw. in this 
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At firfl the pope and the Venetinns pre- 
vented in the year 1508, from coming to 
Rome to be crowned emperor j and be took the 
title of emperor de6i:j as he could not be 
Crowned ernperor by the pope* We fee- hitn 
after the league of Cambrayy and in the year 
115135 receiving the daily penfion of an ' hun- 
dred crowns from the Englifii king, Hcjiry 
Kis German dominions funiifiied him 
with men to take the field againft tlie Turky 
blit he wanted thoie. riches with which France^ 
England, and Italy,- caaiied on their wars at 
that time. 

Germany was become hi reality a repul'Ec of 
princes and cities, not with Handing that its chkd* 
in his ediers fpoka in the ilrrain of abfolate. nia- 
ftcr of the whole world. It had been divided 
in the ye&c 1 500 into fix circles ^ and the di- 
rectors of thele circles being fovereign princes, 
and die generals and colonels paid by the pro- 
vinces and not by the emperor, this efbbliili- 
ment, by linking together all the, feveral parts 
of the empire, fecured the liberty of the whole. 
'Ehe imperial chamber, which had the pafiing 
of final judgment, being paid by the .princes 
and cities, and not having its (eat in the parti- 
cular demefnes of the monarch, proved another 
fupport to the public Hberty. it is true it could 
never cany its decrees into execution again ft 
powerful princes, unlefs feconded by the em- 
pire ; but this veiy abufe of liberty was a proof of 
its real exigence : this is (b notorious, that the 
Aulic court, which was firft formed in 1512, 
and was entirely under the diredion of the em- 

% See Chap. xcii. 

O z perors^ 
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pcrors, foon proved the ftrongeft iupport to 
their autiiority. 

Germany, under this form of government, 
was at that time as happy a ftate as any in the 
world. Inhabited by a warlike people, who 
were capable of the greateft military operations; 
there was no probability of the Turks being 
ever able to fubdue it. Its lands were good ; 
and fo well cultivated, that the inhabitants 
were at ieaft under no neceffity, as formerly, 
of feeking for other fettlements : at the fame 
time they were neither fo rich nor fo poor, nor 
fo united together, as to be iii a condition to 
make the conqueft of all Italy. 

But what were at that time its pretenfions 
upon Italy and the Roman empire ? The fame 
as thofe of the Othos and the imperial houfe of 
Siiabia had been; the fame which had coft fuch 
a deluge of blood, and which had undergone fo 
many alterations fince Julius 11. who was pa- 
triarch as well as pontiff of Rome, had the im- 
prudence, jnftead of rouzing the antient Roman 
courage, to call in the affirtance of foreigners. 
Rome had nothing left but to repent of her 
folly ; for fince that time there had al- 
ways been a private war between the empire 
and the pontificate, as well as between the pre- 
tenfions of the emperor and the liberties of the 
Italian provinces. The title of Csefar was only 
a fource of contefted rights, undetermined 
disputes, exterior grandeur, and real weak- 
iiefs. Thefe times were no longer thofe in 
■which the Othos created kings, and impofed tri- 
butes upon them. If Lewis XII. had maintained 
a good underftanding with the Venetians, inftead 
of taking up arms agaiaft them, the emperors 
6 would 
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would in all probability never have fet foot 
again in Italy, But from the divifions among 
the Italian princes, and the nature of the pon- 
tifical government, it unavoidably happened 
that a great part of this country was always to 
be a prey to foreigners. 


CHAP. C. 

Customs of the fifteenth and fixteenth Cen- 
turies, and the State of the Liberal 
Arts. 

W E find that there were few abfolute fo- 
vereigns in Europe 5 the emperors be- 
fore Charles V. had never ventured to aim 
at deipotic power. The popess tbo’ much 
more the mailers of Rome than formerly, 
had much lefs power in the church ; the crovm 
of Hungary and Bohemia, like the other 
kingdoms in the North, were elective ; and an. 
dedtiori necefiarily fuppofes a contracSi; between 
'prince and people. The kings of England 
could neither make laws nor break them, with- 
out the confent of their parliaments. Ifabella 
of Caftile had acknowledged the rights of the 
Cortes, which were all the eftates of the king- 
dom. Ferdinand the Catholic, of Arragon, 
had not been able to abolifh the authority of 
the grand jufticiary of that kingdom, who look- 
ed upon himfelf as entitled to be the judge df 
kings. France alone was changed into a fiate 
purely monarchical, after the reign of Lewis 
O 3 XL 
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XI. A b?-ppy form of government, when' a., 
.Ving like Lewis XIL appeared^ v/ho, by his 
love to his people, made amends for all the 
faults he cominiLteds with regard to other na- 
tions. 

'The civil government of Europe was, great- 
ly improved by the flop which had every where 
been put to the private v/airs between the feudal 
lords. The cufiom of duels, however,, v’as 
IHil continued. 

The popes by their decrees, w^hich were al- 
ways wife, and, what is more, always faenefi- 
cial to Chriftendorn, wiien their own private 
interefts were not concerned, had anathema- 
tized thefe combats; but they w'ere ftil! per- 
mitted by feveral of the bifhops ; and the par- 
liaments of Paris fometimes ordered them, 
witnefs the famous one betv/een Legiis and 
Carrouges, in the reign of Charles V. There 
were feveral other duels fought by order of die 
courts. The fame evil practice was likewife 
kept, up in Germany, Italy, and Spain, with 
the fandiion of certain forms, which were 
-looked upon as cdlendal 5 parricukrly that of 
confciling and taking the facraments before 
they prepared for murder. The good Cheya- 
iier de Bayard always heard a mafs before he 
.went into the field to fight a duel. The com- 
batants always chofe a fecond, who was lq 
take care that their vireapons were equal, and 
to make diligent fcarch that neither of them 
had any fpdl about them ; for nothing on 
earth whs fo credulous as a knight. 

Some of thefe knights have been knov/n to 
leave their own countrt^, and go into foreign 
parts, in fearch of a duel, without any other 

motive 
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motive than that of fignalizing themfelves^ 
Duke John of Bourbon, in- the year 1414., 
cau fed it to be proclaimed that he was 
going to England with fixteen other knights, 
to fight to extremity % thathe might avoid idle- 
riefs and merit the favour of the fair lady whom 
he ferved.’^ 

Tournaments, tho’ condemned likewife by 
the popes, were pradtifed even'- where. They 
always went by the name of Zud’' Gctllk^ or 
the French games f becaufe one Geofroi dc 
Prcuilly had, in the eleventh century, publiflied 
a body of rules to be obferved in them. Up- 
wards of an hundred knights had been killed 
in thefe games *, but this only ftrved to maloe 
them more in vogue. 

It was thought that the death of Henry II fj, 
who was killed at a tournament held in 1599, 
would have aboliihed this cuftom for ever ♦ 


When a knigbt challenged all the world, he wore an 
emprize, confiiling of a gold chain, or fbme other badge of 
love and chivalry. Sometimes this emprize was fixed 
in a piiblic place. When a;nother knight accepted tlie chal- 
lenge for a, trial of chivalry, called the Combat of Cour- 
tefy, he gently touched the etpprize j but if he was deter- 
snined to fight the owner a outrance, to extremity, he tor® 
away the emprize with force and violence, 

f For the celebration of a general peace, Henry, among 
other fedi.vities, infiituted a tournament, or 
in which he fignalixed himfelf perfpnaPy with, great ad- 
drefs : at length, he font a launce to the count of Mont- 
gomery, captain of the Scotch guard. They accordingly 
entered the lifts, ran a tilt, fhivered their lances, when a 
■fplinter running through the vizor of the king's helmet, 
penetrated through the eye into the brain : of this wowjid 
he expired in a few days. 

O 4 , But 
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but the idle IiVes of the greats long iifcj and 
the pailions, revived thefe games at Orleans^ 
in lefs than a year after the tragical death of 
Henry ; when Henry of Bourbon 5 duke of 
Montpenfier and a prince of the blood j loft 
his life hkewife by a fall from his liorfe. After 
this an entire flop was , put to tournaments 9: 
but . a faint image of them remained in 
the Pas d’Armes, held by Charles IX and 
Henry IIL the year after the maffacre of St,, 
Bartholomew: for in thofe bloody times they 
always intermixed feafts and diverfions witfi 
their barbarous profcriptions. This Pas d’Ar- 
mes was not attended with any danger, as tlie 
combatants did -not engage with marp wea- 
pons. There was no tournament held on the 
. snarriage of the duke of Joyeiife in 1581. The 
word Tournament is therefore very improperly 
■given by L’Etoile, inhis Journal, to the fhews. 
exhibited on this occafion. The grandees did 
not fight at all t and what L’Etoile calls a Tour- 
nament was only a warlike ballet or interlude, 
exhibited m the gardens of the Louvre, by a 
company of hired performers ; and was a fltew 
’ given to the court, and not given by the court 
itfelf. The games which ftill continued to go 
by the name of tournaments were only ca- 
' roufals. 

We may therefore date the fupretfion of 
tournaments from the year 1560. With thefe 
games expired the antientfpirit of chivalry, which 
never appeared again but in romances. This 
kind of ipirit was very prevalent in the time 
of Francis L and Charles V. Francis was a 
knight in the true fenfe of the word, and 

Charks; 
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.Charles aimed at being fuch .They would 
give each other the lie in public, and after- 
wards meet together in the moft friendly man^ 
ner; and it is knov/n that the emperor put 
hlmfelf into the hands of the king of France 
upon no other fecurity than that of his word 
of honour, which the king was not capable of 
violating. There are feveral occurrences in 
the reigns of thefe two princes which favour 
greatly of the heroic and fabulous ages ; but 
Charles V. approached nearer to our modern 
times in the rehnement of his politics. 

The art of war, the law of arms, and the* 
offenfive and defenfive weapons made life of* 
in thofe days, were likewife entirely different 
from what they are at prefen t. 

The emperor Maximilian had introduced 
the arms made ufe of by the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which were fpears of eighteen feet in 
length,, and were ufed by the. Swifs in' the 
wars of Milan 3 but they were foon laid afid^ 
for the two-handed fword.. 

The arquebufe, or firelock, was become 
neceffary weapon againfl: the fteel ramparts 
by which the gendarmerie of thofe days- 
were defended. No helmet or ciiirafs was proof' 
againff thefe. The gendarmerie-, which- they 
called the Battalion,, fought on foot as welh 
as on horfeback : tlie French gendarmerie war. 
in moff’eftimation in the fifteenth .century... 


^ Neverthelefs. the behaviour of PranciSj \vhen he re-* 
ceived the laft formal cnitel of perfonal defence from ihe* 
emperor, was fucli' as vives no erca: idesa of; Ids, nur*.^- 
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The German and Spanifh iiiflmtry were 
reputed the beft. The war-cry was ahnofl 
every where laid afide. 

As to the government of ftates, at this timCj^ 
I find cardinals at the head of the adminiilra- 
tion in almoft every kingdom. In Spain I fee 
cardinal Ximenes, who ruled under Ifabella 
of Caffile during her life 5 and after her death 
%vas appointed regent of the kingdom^ who^ 
always clad in the habit of a Francifcaxi friar, 
placed his chief pride In treading under feet 
the Spanifli grandeur; who raifed an army at 
bis own expence, and afterwards led it in per- 
fon into Africa, and took the city of Oran ; in 
a word, w^ho had made himfelf abfolute, till 
young Charles V. drove him from the helm of 
power, and obliged him to retire to his arch- 
bifhopric of Toledo, where he died of grief. 

In France, I fee Lewis XIL governed by 
cardinal d’Amboife, and cardinal Duprat prime 
minifter to Francis L Heniy VIlL of En- 
gland was, for the fpace of twenty years, en- 
tirely under, the direfiion of cardinal Wolfey, 
a man as vain- glorious as d’Amboife, and 
T/bo, like him, wanted to be pope, and like 
him failed in his attempt. Charles V. made his 
preceptor, cardinal Adrian, who was after- 
%vard3 pope, his prime minifler in Spain ; and 
cardinal Granvelle bad afterwards the go- 
vernment of Flanders. Laftly, cardinal Mar- 
tinufius was mafter cf Hungary, under Ferdi- 
jiarid, brother to Charles V. 

Tho’ we fee fo many military itutes go- 
verned all of them by churchmen, this did not 
proceed merely from thofe princes being more 
ready to plac-e their confidence in a priefi, of 

Whofe 
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whole power they could ftand in no appreben- 
fion, than in the general of an army, who 
might in time become formidable to- them $ 
but alfo, becaufe the churGh-men were gene- 
rally men of more knowledgCj and more capable 
of managing public alfairs than either the mlii* 
tary oiHcers or the courtiers- 

It was not till this century that thofe cardi- 
nals, who were the king’s fubjedfs, took pre- 
cedency of the chancellor of the kingdom* 
They difputed it with the eledlors of the era- 
pire, and yielded it to the^ chancellors in 
France and England 5 and this again is one of 
thofe con trad i£t ions which pride had intro- 
duced into the republic of Chriftendom* By 
the re2;iftersof the Englifh parliament we find 
that the lord chancellor arham had pre- 
cedence of cardinal Walfey till the year 
1516. • ' 

The title of majefiy began now to be af- 
fumed by kings, and the ranks of the fcve- 
ral fovereigns were fettled at Rome., The 
firft place was, without contradiftion, aifigned 
to the emperor*, after him came the king of 
France, v/ithout a competitor *, the kings of 
Caftiie, Arragon, Portugal, and Sicily, took 
rank in turns with the king of England $ 
then came Scotland, Hungary, I^'avarre, Cy- - 
-prus, Bohemia, and i^ulandj and, laft of all, 
Denmark and Sweden. Great djfputes -arofe 
afterwards from this fettling ot the prece- 
dency. The kings, alinoft to a man, wanted to 
be equal in rank with each other ; but not 
one of them attempted to difpute the chief 
place with the emperors, who thus prefer ved 
their rank while they loft then* authority. 
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All the cuftoms in civil life were dilFerent 
from ours j the doublet and {hart, cloak 
was the common drefs in ail courts. The 
gentlemen of the law every where wore a 
long and clofe robe, which fell half-way down 
their legs. 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two 
coaches in the city of Paris 5 one for the 
queen, and the other for Diana of Poitiers. 
The men and women all rode on horfebacic. 

Rkhes were now fo much encreafed, that 
Henry VIIL of England, in I5i9> promifed 
three hundred and thirty-three thoufand gold 
crowns in dowry with his daughter Mary, 
who was to be married to the fon of Fran- 
cis L This was a larger fixm than had ever 
yet been given by any one. 

The interview between Francis I. and Hen- 
ry was a long time famous for its magnifi- 
cence. Their camp was called the of 
okth of gold\ but this momentary parade, this 
firetch of luxury did not imply that genemi 
magnificence, nor thofe ufefui conveniencies 
which are fo common in our times, and 
which fo far exceed the pomp of a Angle day. 
The hand of induftry had not then changed 
their forry wooden dwellings into fumptuoiis 
palaces ; the thatched roofs and the mud-walls 
fiill remained in the ftreets of Paris. The 
houfes in London were ftill worfe built, aijcl 
the manner of living there, harder. The greatc It 
noblemen, when they weiit into the country, 
carried their wives behind them on horfeback ; 
princeffes themfelves travelled in no other 
manner, or covered with a riding-cloak of 
waxed cloth, in rainy wea.tb.er 5. and this dreg's 
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they wore even when they went to the palaccc. 

This cujlom continued till the middle of the 
feventeenth century. The magnificence of 
Francis L Charles V. Henry VIIL and Leo 
X« were only for days of public folemnity ^ 
whereas, at prefent, the fhews and entertain-r 
ments which we fee in common every day, the 
number of gilt coaches, and the multitude of 
lamps which are lighted up duidng the night- 
time, in the ftreets of all our great cities, ex* [ 

hibit far greater riches and plenty than the f 

moft brilliant ceremonies of the monarchs of 
the fixteenth century. * ' 

In the reign of Lewis XIL they firjft began 
to fubftitute gold and filver ftufFs, in room of !" 

the coftly furs they were, formerly wont to f 

wear. Thefe ftujfFs were the manufafkures of 
Italy, there being none made at that time in j 

Lyons. Gold work was in general very clumfy, J 

Lewis XIL having by an ill-judged fumptuary | 

law forbidden itsufe throughout b?s kingdom 5 fo 
that the French were obliged to fend to Venice j 
for all their plate. By this means, the gold- j 

fmiths were all reduced to poverty ; and Lewis p 

XIL at length wifely revoked this law, ‘ 

Francis L who in the latter part of his life 
became an oeconomilt, prohibited the wear- 
ing of gold and filver fluffs, which prohibi- 
tion was afterwards renewed by Henry XL 
but had thefe laws been ftricUy obferved,. 
they would have ruined the manufa< 3 :ure of 
Lyons. What chiefly determined the govern- 
ment to enact thefe laws was the corifidera- 
tion of being obliged to have all the filk from 
foreigners. In the reign of Henry 11 . none t 

but. bifliops were permitted to wear filfc.. t 

The , ? 

' . ■ ■ ■ I 
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The princes and princeffes had the diffinguifli* 
hig privilege of wearing dreffes of red ilik or 
woollen fluff. At length 5 in the year 1563, 
none but princes and bifliops were allowed 
to \vear flioes made of filk. 

^ All thefe funiptuary laws only fliew that the 
views of the government were very narrowj 
and that the minifters thought it eaiier to put 
a check to induftry than to encourage it. 

Mulberry-trees were then cultivated only 
in Italy and Spain, and gold wire was made 
no where but at Milan and Venice ; and yet 
the French faflrions had already infinuated 
themfelves into the courts, of Germany, En- 
gland, and Lombardy. The Italian hiftorians 
complain, that after the journey which Charles 
VIIL made into Italy,, the people affedled to 
drefs themfelves after the French fafbion, and 
fent to France for all their ornaments. 

Pope Julius. IL was the firll who let hjs 
beard grow, in order to infpire the people with 
a greater refpe<9: to hisperfon by a fingularity 
of appearance. Francis L Charles V. and all 
the* other kings followed this, example, which 
was immediately adopted by their courtiers: 
but thofe of the long robe, who always keep 
to the antient cuftoms, whatever they are,, ftili 
continued tofliave their beards, while the young 
military people affeSed an air of gravity and age. 
This is a trifling obfervation ; but it claims a 
place in the hiftory of cuftoms. 

But that which is more worthy the atten- 
tion of pofterity, and of far greater confide- 
ration than all the cuftoms introduced by ca- 
price, ail the laws which time has abolifted, or 
the difputes of crowned heads, which ceafe with 

' them- 
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themfclves^ is the' reputation of the arts, which 
will never ceafe. This reputation was, during 
the fixteenth century, the lot of Italy alone. 
Nothing more ftrongly calls to our mind the-idea 
of ancient Greece.;, for as the arts flourifhed 
in Greece in the midll of foreign and donieffic 
wars, fo they did likewife in Italy, and almoft 
ail of them were carried to an height of per- 
fccliou at the time that Rome was facked by 
the troops of Charles V. its coafts laid waite 
by the inciirfions of Barbar.oila, and, the heart 
of the country rent in pieces by the diflentions 
between the princes and the republics- 

Italy had a Thucydides in Guicciardini, who 
wrote the v/ars of his time, as Thucydides did 
thofe.of Peloponnefus j but none, of its provinces 
produced any orators like Demofthenes, Perl- 
cles., and ^fehines,. the.,, government, not ad- 
mitting of that kind of merit, any whtsre. Th^ 
dramatic talent indeed, though far inferior tp 
that which has fince been found on the French 
ftage, might be compared to that of Greece, 
which feemed: revived here : and the Mandrar 
gora of Maehiavel alone is perhaps worth, all 
the comedies of Ariftophanes. Maehiavel was 
befides, an excellent hiftorian, and a perfon, of 
great parts, in which refpeQ: Ariftophanes is by. 
no, meana to he compared to him > and if,, 
without being biafled by prejudice, we put 
Homer’s Odylfey, and Ariofto^a Orlando into 
the balance, the Italian will be found to carry 
the prize from' both ; though guilty of the fame 
defedb' with them., that of an intemperate ima- 
gination, and, a romantic credibility. Ariofto 
has compenfated for this defeft by fuch juH al- 

' ' legorks 
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leo;orieS5 fuch nice fatire, fo thorough a know- 
ledge of the human heart, fo many comic graces,, 
which are continually fucceeding to theftrong- 
eft ftrokes of terror, and, in a word, by fuch in- 
numerable beauties of every kind, that he has 
found the fecret of forming a moiifter that we 
cannot but admire. 

With regard to the Iliad, let every reader 
afk hithfelf what he would think if he was 
to read for the firft time, tliis poem, and 
Taffo’s Jerufalem, without knowing the name 
of the authors, or the time when thofe works 
were compofed, and to judge only from the 
pleafure he felt. Could he do otherwife than 
give the preference’ to Taffo in all refpe< 9 :s ? 
Will he not find in the Italian more condudi, 
more interefirs, more variety, more juftnefs, and 
a greater number of graces, with that delicacy 
which fo enhances the fiiblime? In a few ages 
more, perhaps, they will be no longer placed 
in comparifon. 

It appears beyond contradiftion, that painting 
was in the fixteenth century carried to a degree 
of perfeftion never known to the Gree^p, who 
not only wanted that variety of colouring ufed 
by the Italians, but were alfo ignorant of the 
art of perfpedlive and ciair obfure 

♦ It favours rather too much of prefumpdon, to affirnj, 
the antients were deficient in thefe refpeiSs 5 inafmucli 
as we know not the extent of their art ; but that they 
were not ignorant of perfpe6:ive, appears from fome pie- 
ces of their painting, lately dug from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum ; and even if thefe had never feen the tight, it 
would not have been difiicuit to difprove, from Pliny and 
other antient authors^ the common opinions entertained 
about the imperfediioas. of the Greek painters. 

Sculp- 
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Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and 
rafter to be attained, W'as that in which the 
.Greeks principally excelled ; audit is the glory 
of the Italians to have come neareft of all others 
to their models. They have furpaffed them in 
architeilares and, by the confentofail nationsj^ 
nothing was ever comparable to the chief tem- 
ple of modern Rome, which is the mofl: beau- 
tiful, fpaciousj'and noble edifice that ever ap- 
peared in the world. 

Mufic was not thoroughly cultivated till 
after the fixteenth century ; but we have the 
ftrongefl reafo a to imagine that it is very far 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, as they have 
left no monument of this art by which we can 
gather that they Xung in parts. 

Ingraving upon copper-plate, which was in- 
vented at Florence in the fifteenth century, was 
an art entirely new, and at that time in its per- 
lc<£iion. The Germans had the reputation of 
having invented printing, nearly about the time 
when engraving was known, by which fingle 
piece of fervice they encreafed the knowledge 
of mankind. The Fnglifh writers of tbeUnl- 
verfal Hiftoryare miftaken in faying that Fauft 
was condemned by the parliament of Paris to 
be burnt for a magician. It is certain that cer- 
tain factors who came to Paris to fell the firll 
books that were printed were accufed of dealing 
in the black art, but this accufation had no 
confequences ; and it is only a melancholy 
proof of the wretched ignorance in which men 
were then plunged, and which even this art of 
prfnting could not fora long time get the better 
of. The parliament in 1474 ordered all the 

books 
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books which had been brought to Paris by one 
of the factors from Mentz, to be feizeci ; and 
Lewis XL w^as obliged to forbid the parliament 
from meddling with the affair, and to pay the 
proprietors the price of their books. 

ft \vz$ not till the end of this glorious cen- 
tury that true phiiofophy began to beam upon 
poankind ; Galileo was the firft who made na- 
tural phiiofophy fj^eak the language of truth 
and reafoa. Net long before, Copernicus had, 
on the borders of Poland, difeovered the true 
- fyffeni of the world, Galileo was not only the 
iirft good natural phiJofopher, but he wrote at 
the fame time with as much elegance as Plato ; 
and had this ineftimable advantage over the 
Greek philofopher, that he wrote only of true 
and intelligible matters. The manner in w'hivh 
this great man was treated by the inquifition, 
tovv'ards the latter part of his life, would jreHect 
eternal infamy upon Italy, had not the frain been 
partly effaced by the reputation of Galileo him- 
felf, Seven inquifitors, by a decree made in 
the year i 6 i 6 , declared the opinion of Coper- 
nicus, wdiich bad been fo clearly and fo beau- 
tifully explained by the Italian philofophcr. 
Not only heretical in point of faith, but ab- 
furd in phiiofophy.’' 7"his condemnation of a 
truth, w''hich has fince been demonffrated in fo 
-many ways, is a ftrong proof of the force of 
prejudice, and ought to teach thofe who have 
no other merit but their power, to be blent 
when true phiiofophy ipeaks, and not pre- 
tend to decide concerning what they do not un- 
derftand. Galileo was afterwards condem- 
ned by tills fame tribunal to fuller impriion- 

meat 
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mcnt and do penance, and was obliged to re- 
tract his opinion upon his- knees, liis fea- 
tence was indeed more mild than that of So- , 
crates,'' but it refledied as much difgrace on the 
reafoii of the judges of Rome, as the condem- 
nation of Socrates did on the underflandings 
of the judges of Athens, It always been 
the fate of mankind, that truth iliould be per- 
fecuted at its firft appearance. Philofophy by | 

being thus curbed could aiot make fo great a ^ 

progrefs in the fixteenth century as the polite 
arts. : 

The religious dii'putes which employed the 
minds of the people in Germany, in the Nortli, 
and in France and England, checked the ad- 
vancemeiit of human reafon, inftead of fur- ; 

thering ir. People who fought with blind fury j 

could not find, out the road to truth ; and tliefe : 

difputes proved an additional malady in the " 

Iniman mind. The liberal arts continued to 
flourifli in Italy, becaufe the contagion of con- ■ ■ 

troveriy had not found its way thither 5 and .it [ 

happened that while the people of France, Geiv f 

many, and England, Vv^ere cutting the throatsof i 

each other, for things v/hich they did not un- ? 

derftand, Italy at reil from her troubles, after i' 

the fteking of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated I 

the arts more than ever j and ywhilc religions i 

wars ipreadruia over other parts, at Rome, and I 

in feveral other of the cities of Italy, architeclure 1 

fignalized itfelf by prodigies. 'Fen popes luc- S 

ceiEvciy, and almoft without interruption, con- 1 

tributed to the fiailhing the cathedral church j 

of Saint Peter, and encouraged all the ; 

other arts. Nothing like this was feen in i 

, , any 
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any other part of Europe. In a word, the 
reputation for genius belonged at this time to 
Italy alone, as it had formerly been the pe- 

culiar privilege of ancient Greece^ 


The END of VOL, HI. 
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OfCHAR.tEsV,, and Francis I. till the Elec- 
tion of Charles to the Empire in 1519* 
Of the Emperor Maximilian’s Projedt to 
get himfelf elected ^Pope* Of the Battle of 
. Marignak* 

A t the time that Charles V. came to the 
poffefTion of the imperial throne, the 
empire was no longer at the dilpofal of 
the. popes, as it formerly had been, and the 
emperors had relinquifted their claims upon 
Rome, Thefe reciprocal pretenfions reiembled 
the empty titles of king of France, which the 
Englifli monarchs ftill continue to afllime, and 
of king of Navarre, which is ftill retained by 
the king of France. 

The parties of the Guelphs and Gibdlines 
were almoft entirely forgotten. Maximilian had 
VoL. IV, B 
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acquired only a few towns in Italy, which hs 
had taken from the Venetians in confequence 
of 3ns fuccefs in the league of Cambray ^ but 
he fell upon a new method of bringing both 
Rome and Italy under the dominion of the 
emperors 5 which was, to get himfelf eleiled pope 
after the death of Julius 13, as he was become a 
widower by the death of his wife, who was 
daughter to Galeas Maria Sforza, duke of Mi- 
kn. There are ffiU to be feen two let- 
ters, v/ritten with hk own band ; one 
to his daughter Margaret, governante of the 
Low Countries, and the other to the lord of 
Chievres, fully difplaying this intention. 

Who can tell what might have happened, if 
the imperial and pontificalxrowms had been both 
placed on one head ? The fyftem of Europe 

would 


* Had Maximilian been eieded pope, he would have re- 
signed the imperial crown to his grandfon Charles, as we 
3 eam from his own letter to, his daughter Margaret, dut- 
jchefs dowager of Savoy, and governante of the Low Coun- 
tries, As the letter is curious and chara (fieri ftic, we Ihall 
■endeavour to tranibte it for the reader’s amiifement, from 
the barbarous French in which it is written. 

** Mod dear, and moft beloved daughter, I ha%’'e re- 
iceis'ed the advice you fent me by Guillain Pingun, our 
wardrobe-keeper 5 an advice on which we have itill more 
maturely deliberated, and we find no good reafon why we 
Ihould marry downright 5 but we have carried our delibe- 
ration, and will iliil furtiier, being refolved never more to 
cohabit with a naked wonran. 

And we to-merrow fend biflrop Gurck to Rome, to the 
pope, that fome means may be found to agree with lilm, that 
he dial! take us as his coadjutor, in order, that after his 
death, we niay be affured of the papacy, and become a 
priell, and after be a faint j and after rny death you will 



would have undergone great changes, as it did, 
though in a different manner, uncler Charles V. 


of necelTity be conftrained to pay me adoration, of which 
I fiiall be very proud. 

On this fubjea: I fent a mefTenger to the king of Arra- 
gon, to defire he would help ane to accompliiti this aim 5 
which he is content to do, on condition that I reiign the 
empire to our cojumon grandchild Charles, with which 1 
am content alfo. 

The people and nobility of Rome have made an al* 
iiance againft the French and Spaniards, and are twenty 
thoiifand fighting men ; and they have alTured me they will 
be for us, in order to make me a pope, on account of my 
fiation, and as being of the empire of Germany, and they 
will have neither Frenchman nor Arragonefe, nor even a 
Venetian. 

I likewife begin to canvafs among the cardinals, with 
whom two or three hundred thoufand ducats would do me 
great fervice, confidering the partiality which is already 
betwixt us. 

The king of Arragon has given his amfaallador to.un- 
derftand, that he will lay his commands, upon the Spaniih, 
cardinals, to facilitate our ele<fi:ion to the papacy. 

I beg you will keep, this affair a little while fecret ; 
though in a few days I am afraid every body will know of 
it ; for it is hardly pofTible to tranfadt fuch a great affair 
with fecrecy, in which fo many people are concerned, and 
fo much money, intereff, and cahvafiing required. Adieu. 
Given under tlie hand of your good father, Maximilianus, 
future pope; the 18th day of September, 

The pope has ffill his double tertian, and cannot live 
much longer. 

To my good daughter, the archdutchers,of Aufiria, 
dowager of Savoy, to be delivered into her own 
hands.” , 

In order to bribe the cardinals, Maximilian had nego- 
tiated a loan from the famous rich merchants of Angflrurg, 
called the Fuggers,. or rather Fouckars, to whom he was 
CD have pawned the imperial ornaments, and made over 
ono third of the- papal revenues, until they fiiould have 
been reimburfed, 

B 2 
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. Immediately upon the death of Max- 

^ imilian, when the affair of indulgen- 
cies, and Luther’s fchiim, began to divide 
Germany, Francis L king of France, and 
Charles of Auftria, king of Spain, of the Two 
Sicilies, and Navarre, and fovereign of the fe- 
yenteen provinces of the Low Country, openly 
canvafied for the empire, at the time w^hen 
Germany, threatened with an invaiion from 
the Turk, flood in need of fuch a chief as, Fran-, 
cis, or Charles of Auftria. The imperial 
crown had never before been difputed by fuch 
potent princes, Fraiicis L who was elder 
than his competitor by five years, feemed the 
moft deferving of it, by the great aefions which 
he bad lately performed. 

Immediately after his acceffion to the crown 
of France, in 15 15^ the republic of Genoa had^ 
through the cabals of its own citizens, put it- 
felf again under the French dominion ; upon 
w^hich Francis hafiened into Italy, as his pre- 
decefibrs had done. 

The firfl: thing to be done w’as to conquer 
Milan, which had been loft by Lewis XIL sind^ 
wreft it again from the unfortunate family o£ 
the Sforzas. In this enterprize he was joined 
by the Venetians,, who wanted to recover V erona, 
which had been taken from them by Maximi- 
lian ; and he had againfi: him pope Leo X, an 
active and intriguing man, and the emperor 
Maximilian, now worn nut with age, and in- 
capable of doing any thing : but his moil: dan- 
gerous opponents w^ere the Swifs, who were 
always at enmity with France, fince their dif- 
putes with Lewis XIL and continually fpfrited 
up by Matthew Schdner, cardinal of Sion, and 

who 
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who at that time took the title of defenders of 
the pontiffs^ and protestors of the Italian 
princes ; titles which had for above ten years 
been more than imaginary. 

The king,, while he was marching towards 
Milan, continued to amufe them with negocia- 
tionss the cardinal of Sion, on his fide, who 
hrad taught this nation the arts of diilimulatioii 
and deceit, amufed the king with vain promifes., 
till the Swifs, having certain advice of the arrival 
cf the military chefi:, thought they might at 
one ftrokemake themfelves mafters of this trea- 
fare and the king's perfon, and deliver Italy 
from its fears. 

Accordingly five and twenty thoufand 
Swifs, wearing St. Peter’s key as a badge h 5 
on their fnoulders andbreafls, and armed, piirt of 
them with the long Ipears already mentioned, 
and part with the large two handled fwords, 
fell fuddenly, with a great cry, upon the 
king’s camp at Marignan. This was the moft 
obftinate and bloody battle that had ever been 
fought in Italy. I'he French and Swifs, con- 
founded with each other amidft the darknefs. of 
the night, waited for day-light to renew the 
combat. We know that the king flept upon 
the breech of a cannon, within fifty paces of 
one of the enemy’s battalions. In this battle 
the Swifs always attacked, and the French 
flood lipon the defenfive ; which is in my opi- 
nion a iiiilicient proof, that the French may, on 
fome occafions, be poiTelTed of that pailive courage 
which is fometimes as neceflary as the impetuous. 


# See the preceding .chapter, 
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ardour by which they are gensralsy ditaiigaiiL" 
if-d It was particularly noble to fee a young 

prince, of only one and twenty years o_t age, 

preferve a cool and fleady conduct during fo 
lharp and long an engagement. As^the 
battle lalted fo long, it was hardly polBble 
for the Swifs to gain the viaory, becauie the 
1,1 ack bands of Ge^rmany , who were then with the 
kins, formed an infantry as firm as_ their own, 
and' they had no horfemen. It is even fur- 
or ifmg that they were able, for two days toge- 
ther, to ftand againft the attacks or thofe large 
war-horfes, which were continually falling upon 
their broken battalions. The old marflial de 
Trivulca called this battk the fight of the giams. 
it was generally agreed, that the honour of this 
viaory was chiefly owing to the famous con- 
ftable Gharles of Bourbon, who was after wa.d 
fo ill rewarded, and carried his ^ 

extremities. The Swifs 
but without fuffeting a' total 

on the Sold of tetle, 
the Mibnefe to the conquerois. 

^515 milian Sforza was earned pnfoner into 

France, as Lewis the Moor had been, bu cii 
more gentle terms ; for he became a fu^a, 
whereas Lewis was a captive; and this bvt 
7dm ^ the fineft country in Italy, was fuffered 
to live in France on a moderate penlion. 

■ • If our author intended to adduce tins battle as a proof 
of that paSTive or patient courage in the French, he ought 
to have Litted that following fentence in ^ 

owns that the infantry of the French king confilled of the 
black bands of Germany. 
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Francis, after this v56lory of Marignan, and 
the conquell of the Milanefe, entered into an al- 
liance with pope Leo X. and even with the Swifs 
nation, who at length chofe rather to furnifil the 
French with troops, than to fight againft them. 
He obliged the emperor Maximilian, by dint of 
arms, to reftore V erona to the Venetians, which 
they have ever fincecontinued topoflefs- He pro- 
cured the dutchy of Urbino |br Leo X. which 
ftill belongs to the church : in fliort, he was 
at that time looked upon as mafter of Italy, and 
the greateft prince in Europe ; and ais a perfon 
the moft worthy of the empire, which he flood 
for after the death of MaximiHan. Fame had 
not as yet founded the name of young Charles 
of Auftria, which was one rcafon that deter- 
mined the eleSors to give him the preference.. 
They were apprehen five of being held too much 
in fubjeftion by the king of France § whereas, 
they did not fp much fear the power of a 
mailer, whofe dominions, though very exten- 
five, lay at a confiderable diftahee ftom each 
other. Charles then was elected em- 
peror, notwithflanding that Fra.ncis I. ^5^9, 
had laid out four hundred thoufand crowns in 
purchafiag the faffr3ges> * 
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CHAP. CIL 

Of Charles V. and Francis I. till the 
Battle of Pafia. 

E very one knows the great rivalfliip 
which from this time arofe between thefe 
two princes 5 and indeed, how could they be 
otherwife than continually at war with each 
other ? Charles, as fovereign of the Low Coun* 
fries, had a claim upon Artois and feveral other 
towns ; and as king of Naples and Sicily, be- 
held Francis L ready to claim thofe dominions 
on the fame title as Lewis XII. As king of Spain 
he had Navarre to defend, which he had 
ufurped 5 and iaftly, in quality of emperor, 
he could not but defend the great fief of Milan 
againft the pretenfions of the houfe of France. 
How many reafons were here for laying Europe 
wafte ! 

Pope Leo X. at firft endeavoured to hold 
the ballance between thefe two powerful ri- 
vafs. But how could he do it ? Whom was 
he to chufe for vaffal, and king of the Two Si- 
cilies, Charles or Francis ? What would be-* 
come of the ancient law made by the pontiffs 
in the thirteenth- century, That no king of 
Naples could ever be emperor Leo was siot 
fufficiently powerful to enforce the execution 
of this law, which, however refpecfted it might 
be at Rome, was not fo in the empire. I'he 
pope then wzs very foon obliged to grant Charles 
V. that difpenfation which he thought proper 
to alk, and to receive a vaflal who made him 

tremble 5 
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tremble ; but no fooner had he granted xtj than 
he heartily repented of what he had done. 

That balance which Leo was for holdings 
was adiually in the hands of Henry VIII. Ac- 
cordingly the emperor and the king of France 
courted his friendfiiip^ and both of them en- 
deavoured to gain over his priine minifter and 
favourite^ cardinal Wolfey. 

Francis L began by fettling that fa- 
mous interview with the king of Eng- ^ 
land^ near Calais. After this, Charles left 
Spain to pay a vifit to Henry at Canterbury, 
and Henry condudfced him at his return as far 
as Calais and Gravelines 

It was natural for the king of England to 
fide with the emperor,, as by joining with 
him, be had a profpedb of getting back 
thofe provinces'! in France, which bad formerly 
been the patrimony of his anceftors ; whereas^, 
by entering into an alliance with Francis, he. 
could gain nothing in (Germany,, where he had 
BO pretenfioiis, 

. While he was thus fpinningout time, Fran- 
cis began this never-ending quarrel by feizing 
upon Navarre, And here, though I jfhould 
never, think of quitting fight of the fetch of - 
Europe, for the fake of hunting after authorities . 
to refute the affertions of &me hifiorians ; yef 


* Henry parted from the emperor at Canferfcfury, 
tliat fame day embarked at Dover for Calais, in order to 
meet the king of France 5 but, by that time, Woifey 
faid to have been brought over to the interefts of the em- 
per»r 5. indeed Henry, after his interview with Francis, 
returned. the emperor’s viHt at GraveHnes, 

B 5 . I can- 
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I cannot forbear obfcrving how much Puffcft- 
dorft is fometimes miftaken. He fays, that this 
attempt upon Navarre was made in the year 
1516, immediately after the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, by John d’Albret, who had been 
driven from that kingdom ; and adds, that 
Charles had always before his eyes his phs uU 
tra^ and was every day forming great (k%ns. 
Now, here are a number of miilakes. In 1516 
Charles was only fifteen years of age, and had 
not then aflumed his device of plus ultra : 
.lafHy, itw^as not John d'AIbret who invaded 
Navarre in 1516, - after the death of Ferdinand, 
for John died himfelf in that very year: it was 
Francis L then who made the tranfient con- 
4 ueft of this kingdom in the name of Henry 
d'Albret, notin 1516, but in i52r, 

, Neither Charles Vlll. Lewis XIL nor Fran- 
cis L kept the conquefts they made. Navarre 
was . hardly fobdued, when it was taken again by 
the Spaniards ; and from that time the French 
were obliged to be continually fighting againft 
the Spaniih troops in all the extremities of the 
kingdom, on the borders of Fonmrabia, Flan- 
ders, -and Italy; and affairs remained in this 
fituation till the beginning of our prefent cen- 
tury. . 

A.t the fame time that Charles's Spa- 
niil^ troops were conquering N avarre, h:$ 
German troops penetrated into Picardy, and his 
erniiraries were railing the Italians in his favour* 
Pope Lee, who w-as- always iluctuating be- 
tween Francis i. and Charles Y. was at this 
time in the emperor’s intereft. He had had rea- 
fon to complain of the French, for having en- 
deavoured to take Reggio from him n part of . 

6 ^ the 
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tHe territories of Milan, and they had made’ 
their new neigh!: ours their enemies by fe- 
vera! unfearoiiable a£?:s of violence* Lau-* 
tree, governor of Mikn, had caufed the lori 
of Pallavicini to be quartered, on fufpicion of 
having attempted to raife an infurre£i:ion in the 
Milanefe, and had given his forfeited eftates to- 
his own brother, de Foix. This caufed aa 
univerfai difeontent, which, the French adrni**- 
. niftration took no care to appeafe, either by 
prudent laws, or fending over a neceflary fura 
of money. 

It availed them nothing that they Bad a num^ 
ber of Swifs in their pay 5 the imperial army hadt 
the fame j and the famous cardinal of Sion, who 
was always fo fatal to the kings of Frances^., 
having found means to fend thofe who were i,a 
the French army home to their own country,. 
Lautrec, the governor of Milan, was r 
foon driven from his capital, and after- 
wards quite out of the country*. At this time: 
died Leo X. juft as his temporal monarchy was. 
becoming ftrong, and the fpiritual on e fall mg, 
to decay. 

The power of Charles V. and the wifdom of' 
his council, now appeared in their full luftre. 
He had fulFicient intereft,.t<> get his preceptor 
Adrian eleSied pope, though a native of U- 
trecht, and In a manner unknown at Rome.. 
His council likewife,. which.’ was far fupenor 
to that of Francis L in abilities, artfully 
ftirred up Henry VIII. againft France, whp^ 
hoped at leafl: to be able to difmember that 
country, of which bis anceftorshad fonncrSy 
been in pofiefiioD. Charles made a voyage to. 
Tiigland in perfon,. to forward the armament,. 

: ■ ' E ‘ ■ abri; 
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and haften its departure : foon afterwards he 
Hkewife contrived to detach the Venetians from 
their alliance with France, and bring them over 
to his intereft ; and, to complete the whole, a 
fadiion which he maintained in Genoa, aflifted 
by his troops, drove out the French, and elec* 
ted a new doge, who put himfelf under the 
.emperor’s prote<^ion. Thus, by his fupeiior 

f ewer and fki!], did he hem in and prels the 
rencli monarchy on all fides. 

Under thefe circumftances Francis I. who la- 
vifhed great fums on his pleafures, and kept but 
little money for his neceflary affairs, was ob- 
liged to take a large grate of maffy filver,. 
with which Lewis XL had furrounded the 
^ tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and which 
weighed near feven thoufand marks. The 
money was certainly of more ufe to the ftate 
than to St. Martin, but a Ihift of this kind was 
a mark of preffing neceflity. Some years be- 
fore he had fold twenty new counfellors places 
in the parliament of Paris. This fetting up of 
juftice to auction, and carrying oiF the orna- 
ments of the tombs, plainly mewed a great dif- 
order in the finances. He now faw himfelf 
alone againft all Europe^ and yet fo far was he 
from being difeouraged, that he made refiffance 
in every part, and provided fo effecSiualiy for 
the fecurity of the frontiers of Picardy, that 
the Engliih could never force an entrance into 
France, though they had Calais,, the key of 
the kingdom, in their hands He kept matters 


* The duke of SufTolkj with a fmaJl r.uncjber of FngKih 
forces, being joined by a body of imperiaUfe the 

' eouut 
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upon an equal footing in Flanders, and fuffered 
no encroachment on the fide of Spain y in 
fliort, though he had no longer any place left 
in Italy, but the caftle of Cremona, this refo- 
lute monarch refolved to go in perlhn and re* 
duce the Milanefe, that fatal objed of ambi^ 
lion with the kings of France. 

But neither St. Martin’s grate, nor the fale 
of twenty new counfellors places, were fuifi* 
cient to anfwer fo many different calls, and to 
provide for an attempt upon the Milanefe, 
attacked as he was on all fides. The royal 
deniefnes were therefore now for the firft time 
alienated, and an augmentation made in the 
taxes of all kinds. This was one great advan* 
tage which the kings of France had over their 
neighbours: Charles V. could not carry his 
abfolute authority to this length in his dorni* 
nions j but this fatal power of ruining tHem* 
felves was the fource of numberlefs evils to 
France. 

Among other caufes of the misfortunes which 
befel Francis L we may reckon hh injuftke 
to the conftable of Bourbon, to whom he was 


count de Bure, took Bray by aflault, paffed the rivci! 
Soame, reduced Roye and Montdidier, and advanced within 
eleven leagues of Paris. Had Henry been heartily en- 
gaged, and the' emperor a^ed with vigour, perhaps aJI 
France might have been conquered j but the allied gmcrskh 
quarrelled, and parted j the emperor had difeUiged Woi- 
fey, in promoting Adrian, and afterwards Julian de Medicis^ 
to the papacy, and the cardinal threw, cold water on the 
expedition. Behdes, Henry himfelf began to open his 
eyes, and dread the great power of Charles, which it was 
eertamly his intcreft to cirewmferibe, 

.mdeblld' 
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indebted for the vidlory of Marignan. It wat 
not thought fuiScient to oiortily him on all 
occafions, but Louifa of dutchcfs of 

Angouleme^ the king’s being defirous- 

of marrying the coniialle, wi'io was lately be-*- 
come a widower, and having been refuled by* 
him, refolved to ruin the man fhe coukl not 
•wed; and preferred a ’'uit againiT' hiai,, which 
was deemed highly unjuft by all the lawyers of 
thofe times, and which no other but a powerful 
queen-mother could have gained. 

This fuit was for no lefs than all the poilef- 
fions of the family of Bourbom The judges 
fuffered themfeives to be prevailed on by the 
^ .quem^'s. folidtations,, and,, by a fentence of fe- 
■qwftration, itrippred the conftable at once of all 
liiis eftates, who thereupon fent his friend, the 
bifeop of Autun, to requeft the king atleaft to- 
put a flop to the proceedings ; but the king 
’■ would not even fee the billiop. U.poii this the 
confeble, who bad already been ftrongly foli** 
cited by Charles V. to enter into his fer vice, 
now, in a fit .of defpair and anger, accepted 
the offer. It would have been truly heroic in 
him to have continued to do his duty to his 
country, though ill treated ; but there is ano- 
bher kind of heroifm, that of revenge; un- 
fortunately Charles of Bourbon made choice of 
the latter, quitted France, and entered into the 
emperor’s fervice. Few men ever tafted the 
fatal pleafure of revenge more fully than .him- 
felf. 

The conftable was immediately made gene- 
ralifiimo of the armies of the empire, and re- 
paired to Milan, which had been entered, by the 
Ffench- under admiral Bonnivet^ his greateft 

enemy.. 
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enemy. A general who kneiv the ftrength and 
weaknefs of all the troops of France could not 
but have a great advantage ; but Charles had a 
ftill greater : almoft all the Italian princes were 
in his intereft; the people hated the French 
government ; and Iafily> he had the befl: ge- 
nerals in Europe in his fervice 5 fuch as the 
Marquis de Pefcara, Lannoy, and John de Me-*- 
dicis, names famous even in thefe times. 
Admiral Bonnivet could by no means Hand in 
competition with thefe generals j and had he 
even been fuperior to them in abilities, he Wa^s 
far inferior in the number and quality of his 
troops, which befides were very ill payed : be 
was therefore quickly compelled to fly, and wa$ 
attacked in his retreat at Biagrafe,. The famous 
chevalier Bayard^, who, though he never coni'* 

manded ■ 


^ Pierre clu Terraii, clKJvalier de , Bayard, was a risal 
knight* errant, and deemed the Bower of chivalry,, defcen?* 
ded from an ancient and honourable family in Oauphihe*. 
His great grandfather’s father fsU at the feet .of king Johnt 
in the battle of Poitiers : his great grandfather was flain at 
the battle of Agincourt ; his grandfather loft his life in the 
battle of Moiitleliery 5 and his father was defperateljy 
wounded in the battle of Gulnegafte, commonly called th€ 
Battle of the Spurs. The chevalier himfeif had frgnalisje^ 
himfelf from his youth by incredible a<^s of perronal va-* 
lour 5 Bril of all, at the battle of Fomova in the rdgn of 
Bewis XTf. he, with his iingle arm, defended the bridge at 
Naples againff two hundred knights : in the reign of Fran- 
cis i, he fought To valiantly at the battle of Marignan, under 
the eye of his fovereign, that, after the aQ:i.on, Francis in- 
lifted upon being knighted by his hand, after the manner o| 
cbivairy. Having given kisking the flap on the ftioulder, and 
dubbed him knight, he addreflcd himfclf to his (word in thefe 
terms ** How happy art thou, iahaying this d^iy conferred tlio 

ordeii' 
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Hianded in chief, yet was truly deferving 
the furname of The Knight without Fear 
or Reproach,"* was mortally wounded in this 
engagement, in which the French were put 
%o the rout. Almoft every reader knoivs, 
that when Charles of Bourbon, on feeing him 
in this condition, expreffed his concern- for him, 
the dying Bayard made him this reply 5 It is 
not I who am to be pitied, but yourfelf^ who 
light againft your king and country/* 

This princess defertion had nearly proved 
the ruin of the kingdom. He had certain liti- 
gious claims upon Provence, which he might 
fecure to himfelf by the force of arms, in the 
room of the real rights of which he had been be- 
reft by the fentence of the court. Charles V, had 
promifed him the indent kingdom of Arks, of 


order of lsn%hthood on fuch a virtuous and- powerful mo- 
liarch.. Certes, my good fword, thou flialt henceforth he 
kept as a relique, and honoured above all others, and ne- 
ver 'will 1 wear thee except againft the infidels.*’ So fay-, 
ing, he cut a caper twice, and then iheathed his fword. 
He behaved with fuch extraordinary courage and condu^ 
©n a great number of delicate eccafions, that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general, and held in uni- 
verfal efteem. It was at the retreat of Rebec, that his bade 
was broke with a mulket-ftiot. Perceiving himfelf mortally 
wounded, he exclaimed, '' Jefus, my Cod, I am a dead 
man/* Then he kified the crofs of his fword, repeated 
fome prayers aloud, caufed himfelf to be laid under a tree, 
with a ftone fupporting his head, and his face towards the 
enemy, obfejving, that he would not, in the laft feene of 
his life, begin to turn his back on the enemy. He fent a. 
dutiful tneffage to the king, by the lord of Alegre 5 and 
having made a military will by word of mouth, was vtfited 
and carelTed by the conftable of Bourbon and the marquis 
de Pefcara. He died upon the fpot, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. 


which. 
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which Proyence would be the chief part* King 
Henry VIII. gave him one hundred thoufand 
crowns per month, for the expences of this 
year’s war. He had lately taken Tou- ^ 

Ion, and was now befieging Marfeilles. ^ ^ 
Francis L had doubtlefs great reafon ;to repent 
of what he had done ; but affairs were not as 
yet defperate ; he had ffill a fiourifhing army 
on foot, v/2th which hehaftened to the relief of 
Marfeilles, and having driven the enemy out of 
Provence, he fell again upon the dutchy of 
Milan, The conftable then returned back to 
Germany, to raife frefii troops 5 and for fome 
time during this interval Francis 1. thought 
himfelf matter of Italy. 



C H A P. era. 


Francis I. taken prifoner. The taking of 
Rome. Solyman repulfed. Principalities 
conferred. Enquiry whether Charles V.: 
aimed at uniyerfal Monarchy. Soltman 
proclaimed King of Persia in Babyjlon. 

W E now come to one of the moft ftriking 
examples of thofe turns of fortune, which 
are in fait nb other than the neceflary conca- - 
tenation of all events in the world. While 
Charles V, on the one fide, was employed In 
Spain In regulating the ranks of his fubje£is, [ 
and forming the etiquette; on the other, ^ 

Francis I. already become famous throughout ^ 

Europe by his victory at Marignan, and as., 

epurageous 
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courageous as the chevalier Bayard, accompa” 
nied by his heroic nobles, and at the head of a 
fine army, was in the midft of Milan, Pope 
Clement VIL who, not v/itbout good reafoii, 
flood in fear of the emperor, openly declared 
for the king of France ; and John de Medkis, 
one of the greateft generals of that age, fought 
for him at the head of a chofen body of veteran 
troops, and yet he was defeated at Pavia ^ and 
Feb 2J notwithflanding he performed acts 
I ^2 valour which were alone fuiScient 

to immortalize his name, was made 
a prifoner, together with the chief nobles of his 
king. To add to his misfortune, he was taken 
by the only French officer who had followed the 
duke of Bourbonj and tbrs very man, whom he 
h^d cotndemnedat Paris, was now become matter 
of his life This gentleman, whofename was 

Pom» 


* Francis in perfon, at the head of two thoiifand men at 
arms, charged with fuch impetuojfity, that Pefcara was un- 
horfed and dangeroufly waunded, and the whole body he 
commanded mvil have been ruined, had not he been fuc- 
coured ky the duke de Bourbon, who bad already made a 
terrible carnage, and now fell upon the French men at arms 
with irrefdbible fury, AH that the great ofScers now fwr- 
viving could do, was to alTemble and defend the perfon of 
their fovereign, who fought like a knight errant, fw«ord in 
hand. La Peli/Te, la Tremouille, Galeas de Sanfeverino, 
and Bonnivet, fell by his fide, and he was furrounded by 
the imperial cavalry 5 the officers ol which perceiving by his 
armour, that he was feme perfon of great rank, refolved to 
t|ke him alive, and for that purpofe fiew his horfe. lit 
his fail he received a wound in the leg, notwithf^anding 
which he ftarted up, and ffiU fought on foot with furprising 
prowefs. Pomperant, who had accompanied the duke of 
iSourbon in his revok, chancing to come up, and feeing the 
king in fuch a daogeroi 4 S Htuallo®? 4rew Ms fwoj-d, an# 
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Pomperan, had at once the honour of preferving 
him from death j and making him his prifoner. 
It is certain that the duke of Bourbon, one of 
his vidiors, came that very day to pay him a vifit, 
and to enjoy his triumph over a fallen enemy. 
But this interview was not the only misfortune 
which Francis had to encounter on that fetal 


joining Francis, helped to keep off the foldiers who pref- 
,fed upon him in order to take him alive : at the iame 
time he defired that the duke of Bourbon might be called 
to receive the king as a prifoner. Francis, tranfported with 
rage, declared he would rather die than deliver his fword 
to a traitor j then turning to Pomperant, Send for Lannoy> 
viceroy of Naples, (faid he) to him I will furrender.” That 
officer accordingly approaching, the king faid to him in the 
Italian language, “Mr. de Lannoy, there is the fword of a 
king who deferves feme commendation, feeing, before he 
parts with it, he has made ufe of It in fftedding the blood 
of many of your army, and who is not a prifoner through 
cowardice, but the accidents of fortune.” tannoy received 
the fword upon his knees, and refpc< 9 !fully kiffed his hand 5 
then prefented the king with his own fword, faying, 
** I beg your majefty will be fo good as to receive mine^ 
which hath this day fpared the lives of many Frenchmen 1 
It does not become the emperor''s officer to leave a king 
difarmed, even though a prifoner/’ He'was immediately 
conveyed to the viceroy’s tent, w^herc his wounds, were 
dreffed, and he was treated with all pofftbie refpe 4 i. Lam?- 
noy is faid to have begged his majefty w'ould fee the duke 
of Bourbon, who at his reqiieft was admitted, and kneeling 
kiffed Ms hand : but feme hifterfrans affet that Ite pofttivcly 
refufed to fee the traitor.. He,oug.ht not to have provoked 
the duke’s refentment by a^sof tyranny and 
which by the law of nature cancel the obligatiou of allegljs^ 
ance, for the duties of allegiance and protedfioh are re^ 
ciprocah Next day Francis was condudfed to the ftrong 
fortrefa of Pi2%hiton% whei:® h© remained for fome time 
under the guard of Alrazon the SpanUh governar of the 
place, who pref^rv<^4 tQW^ds him all of 

dscorum* 
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day. Never was letter more true than that 
which this prince wrote to the queen, hia 
mother, after the battle : Madam, all is loft, 
our honour excepted.” Every thing feemed to 
foretel his inevitable ruin. His frontiers were 
unguarded, his treafury exhaufted, a general 
confternation prevailed throughout all orders 
of the ftate, and violent diffentions in the coun- 
cil of the queen, who was regent during his ab- 
fence. Laftly, the king of England threatened 
h ranee with an invafion, and to revive the fa- 
tal times of Edward IIL and Henry ¥. 

Charles V. without havingas yet unfheathed 
his fword^ kept a king and a hero prifoner in 
his capital of Madrid : and here Charles for 
once feems to have heglefied bis good fortune 5 
for, inftead of entering France in perlbn, to 
take advantage of the viftory his generals had 
gained in Italy, he remained idle in Spain ^ and 
in room of feizing Milan for himfelf, he thought 
it necellary to beftow the inveftiture of tfet 
dutchy on Francis Sforza, that he might not 
give umbrage to the reft of Italy. Henry VIIL 
likewife, inftead of joining with Charles to 
difmembet France, became jealous of his rifing 
greatnefs, and entered into a treaty with the 
queen regent. In a word, the captivity of 
Francis I. which to all appearance fhould have 
©ccaftoned fuch great revolutions, produced 
only a ranfom, mutual reproaches, the lye 
given, and idle challenges f, which threw 

a kind 


f In the year the kings of France and Bnglanif 

having declared war againft the emperor^ hy the mouths of 
twa heralds adtmtteid to a pufoUc audience, Charles in hi^.. 

repljl 
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m kind of ridicule on thefe terrible events, and 
feemed to degrade the two chief perfonages ia 
Cliriftendom. 

' , ' ' , It 

reply dec]ared,*that Francis had broke his word, and charged 
the French herald to remind hismafter of the propofal which 
he (the emperor) had made two years before, namely, that 
their difference fliould be determined by fingle combats 
Francis no fooner received this meflage, than he fent a 
%vritten challenge to the emperor by an herald, who recited it 
aloud to him, and in public, at Valladolid, Charles not 
only accepted it without hefitation, but immediately dif- 
patched a herald, called Bourgogne, to Paris with a written 
paper, propoiing that the duel iliould be fought in a little 
ifland of the river that runs by Fontarabia. Bourgogne 
with much difficulty obtained an audience of Francis, feated 
on his throne, in the midft of his princes and nobility : but 
before he opened his lips, the French king told him he had 
nothing CO do but give fecurity for the field of battle. 
The herald affijred him that he would 5 but defired per» 
miffion to fay what he had in charge from the emperor. 
The king declared he would hear nothing but the affign- 
ment and fecurity of the place, and retired to another 
apartment, whither he was followed by Bourgogne, who 
obferved, that If he would not hear him, he could not pre- 
tend to deliver the cartel, nor fpecify the place. He faid 
he had a writing which would inform his majefly 5 but for 
his part he could not feparate what might appearj fuper- 
Ritious from what was neceffiary} and he ^demanded,, that- 
he fliould either have the fame permiffion which was 
granted to the French heralds in Spain, or receive an au- 
thentic ad of thefe trarifadions, for his own juRification. 
This iaR was granted, together with a fafe-condud for his 
return : but Rill he. continued to folicit an audience, pro- 
teRihg that the paper deferibed the place of combat 5 that 
the king was bound in honour cither to receive it with his ' 
own hand, or allow it to be publifhed j and that it would 
be his fault, if the duel was notadually fought. In a word, : 
fuch was the perfeverance and induRry of this officious mef- ' 
fenger, that he would not leave the kingdom until he was 
threatened to be hanged, and even a gibbet eredled for that 
purpofe. Such is the account which Antonio de Vera gives 

of 
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It is true, that by the unhappy treaty ofA^a- 
cfrid, the captive king gave up Burgundy ; but 
lie foon afterwards was fufEciently powerful to 
refufe complying with this article of the treaty. 

^ He loft the lordfhips of Flanders and 
•5 Artois; but that was only lofmg an 
empty homage. His two fons remained pri- 
/bners in his room, as hoftages for his per- 
formance of the treaty ; but he purchafed their 
liberty afterwards for a fum of money : indeed 
their ranfom coft two millions of gold crowns, 
which greatly diftrefled the kingdom at that 
time ; and if we confider what it coft France 
to ranfom Francis L king John, and St. Lewis, 
and how much money was wafted by the duke 
of Anjou, brother to Charles, and the French 
king, and the fums expended in the wars againft 
the Engliifh, we lhall find it a fubjecf of afto- 
nifhment that Francis fhould find fo many re« 
fources afterwards. Thefe, however, were owing 
to the fucceilive acquifttions of Dauphiny, Pro- 
vence, and Brittany, and the annexing of the 
dutchy of Burgundy to the crown, and to the 
flouriftiing condition of the French trade,, which 
helped in feme meafure to repair the misfor- 
tunes of the war, and the kingdom enabled to 
bear up againft the great fuccefles of Charles 
Vf. 

For- 

of this tranfa<5i:ion 5 from which it wo^ld appear that Fran- 
cis I. notwithftanding his boafted heroifm, and the advan- 
tages of perfon he had over Charles, was not at all inclined 
to this method of determination. 

•f It was not owing to any internal refources of com- 
merce that France owed her fafety at this period 5 but, as 
our author afterwards obferves, to the embarrafiments that 
bladered the emperor from improving his good fortune. 

The 


VIL Piifoner.- . -sj 

Fortune^ which had thrown a king Into his 
pov¥cr, made him the next year mafter of the 
perfoii of pope Clement VIL without his hav- 
ing had the leaft fhare in bringing it about^ 
or indeed without his having, fo much as 
thought of it. The appreheniion of his power 
had united againft him the pope^ the king of 
England^ and the one half of Italy, The fame 
duke of Burgundy who had been fo fatal an 
enemy to Francis 1. proved the fame to Cle* 
meat VIL He commanded on the frontiers of 
Milan, with an army compofed of Spaniards, 
Italians, and Germans. This army had been 
viftorious, but was very badly paid, and in want 
of every thing : he therefore propofed to his 
officers and men, to march to Rome and plunder 
that city by way of payment; a plan of the felf 
fame kind with thatof the Goths and Heruli of 
old. The foJdiers gladly embraced the offer, 
and inflrantly began their march, BOtwithftand-* 
•ing a truce had been lately figned between the 
pope and the viceroy of Naples, They arrive 
before Rome, they fcale the walls of the 
city, and the duke of Bourbon is flain in ^ Sur- 
mounting one of the ladders. Rome, however, 
is taken, given up to plunder, and Tacked ; and 
the pope, who bad retreated for fafety to the 
caftle of St. Angelo, is taken prifoner there, 

• The taking of Rome, and making the pope 
prifoner, did not, however, render Charles any 


The troubles of Germany excited by the progrefs of Luthe- 
ranifm 5 the irruption of the Turks in Hungary 5 the dif- 
fenfions of Italy j the intrigues of the Venetians ; and the 
caprice of Henry Vill. king of JEngland, who fliifted oc» 
cationally from one fide to the other, and kept both in 
alarm. 


more 
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more the abfolutemaifter of Italy than the taking 
of Francis L had procured him an entry into 
France. Thefchemeofuniverfal monarchy thenj 
which is generally attributed to this emperor^ 
is as falfe and chimerical as that afterwards im- 
puted to Lewis XIV. For fo far was Charles 
from keeping Rome, or fubduing all Italy, that 
he gave the pope his liberty for four hundred 
thoufand gold crowns, (of which, however, he 
Q only received one hundred thoufand) 
as he had before releafed the children 
of France for two millions of crowns. 

It may appear furprifing, that an emperor, who 
was matter of Spain, of the feventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries, ofNatples and Sicily, and 
lord paramount of Lombardy, and already in 
polTeiHon of Mexico, and whofe fubjedls were 
then making the conqueft of Peru for him, 
fhould have made fo little advantage of his good 
fortune. But the firft funis which had been 
fent him from Mexico, were fw’^allowed up by 
the fea; and he received no fettled tribute from 
America, as his fuccefibr Philip IL afterwards 
did. The troubles occalioned in Germany by 
Lutheranifm perplexed him on one fide, and on 
the other he was alarmed by the progrefs of the 
Turks in Hungary. He was obliged at the fame 
time to refift the attacks of fultan Solyman and 
Francis I. to keep the German princes in fub- 
jeftion, to manage the Italians, and the Ve- 
’ netians 5 and to fix that wavering prince, Henry 
Vlli. So that though he ftill continued to fill 
the firft place on the theatre of Europe, he was 
very far from approaching to univerfal mo- 
narchy. 

His 
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His generals lilcevvife found it very difficult 
to drive the French out - of Italy., v/ho had pe- 
netrated in 15285 as far as the kingdom of 
Naples/ The fyftem of a balance of power 
was then eftablilhed in Europe : for immedi- 
ately after the taking of Francis I. the Englidi 
and the powers of Italy entered, into a league 
with France to counterbalance the emperor's 
power. They' did the fame upon the pope's 
being taken. 

A peace was now concluded at Cam- 
bray, upon the plan of the treaty of ''' 
Madrid, by which Francis had been fet at li- 
berty. It was at the ilgning of this peace that 
Charles gave up the children of France, and 
dcfifled from his pretenuons upon Burgundy, 
for th.c confideration of two millions of crowns, 

Charles now left Spain to go to Rome, and 
receive the imperial crown from the hands of the 
pope, and to kifs the feet of him whom he had fo 
lately detained a captive. He difpofed of all Lom- 
bardy indeed as abfolute matter ; for the, 
invetted Francis Sferza in the dulchy 
of Milan, and Alexander de Medicis in that 
of Tufeany he named a duke of Mantua, ^ ^ 

and obliged the pope to reftcre Mcdena 
and Reggio to the duke of Ferrara i but all this 
he did for a pecuniary coiifideration^ and with- 
out reftrving to himfedf any other, right .than 
that cf lord paramount. 

So many princes at his feet gave him chat ex-^ 
ter.nal air of grandeur which is fo apt to. de- 
ceive ; but he was truly great in marching to 
drive Solynvan out of Hungary, at the licad ,of 
a hundred rhoufand men, aOillcd. by Ills bro- 
ther Ferdinand and all the proteibni: prin- 
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ces of Germany, who fignalized themfelves for 
the defence of Europe. This v/as the firfl: be- 
ginning of his adlive life and perfonal glory* 
We now find him at once fighting againft the 
Turks, preventing the French from paffing the 
Alps, appointing a council, and returning again 
^ into Spain, in order to cany the vrar 
into Africa, landing before Tunis, gain- 
ing a vidory over the ufurper of that kij^gdom, 
appointing a king of Tunis, tributary to Spain, 
and deliveringeighteen thoufand Chriftiansfroni 
captivity, whom he brings home In triumph to 
Europe, and v/bo fuccoured by his bounty, re- 
turn each to his native country, and exalt the 
name of Charles V. to the fkies. All the princes 
of Chri.ficndom now Teemed little in com- 
parifon with him, and ail other glory feemed 
loft in the fuperior luftre of his fame. 

His good fortune alfo ordered it fo that So- 
lyman, who was a more formidable enemy than 
Francis 1. was at that time employed in a war 
againft the Perfians. He had already taken 
Tauris, from whence direfting his march 
^534 towards antient Afiyria, hemade himfelf 
mailer of Mefopotamia, now called Diarbeck, 
and of Curdiftan, which is the antient Suilana, 
and entered the city of Bagdat, the new Ba- 
bylon, in triumph. After this, he caufed him- 
felf to be inaugurated king of Pcriia, by the 
caliph of Bagdat. The caliphs had for a long 
time been divefted of every thing in Perfia, ex- 
cepting the honour of giving the turban to the 
fukans, and girding the feymetar to the fide of 
the ftrongeft power, Mahmoud, Jengis, Ta- 
merlane, and Sophi Ifmad, had accuftomed the 
Perfians to change mafters, Solyman, after 
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having taken the one half of Perlla from Tha- 
masj the fon of Ifmael, returned vicSlorious to 
Conftantinople, After his departure his gene- 
rals loft a part of their mafter's conqueib in 
Perfia. Thus were things kept in bahnce; 
kingdom fell upon kingdom; the Perfians at- 
tacked the Turks; the Turks Germany and 
Italy ; and Germany and Spain fell upon France, 
and had there been any other -natio] is further 
weftward, thefe would have become fo many 
new enemies to Spain and France. 

Europe had experienced no violent fhocks 
fi nee the fall of the Roman empire; and no 
emperor fince Charlemagne had ever ilione with 
fuch glory as Charles V. The one holds the 
firft rank within the memory of man as a con- 
queror, and the founder of ftates; the other, 
with as much poiver, had the moil difficult 
character to fupport. Charlemagne, with the 
numerous armies trained by Pepin and Charles 
Martel, made an ealy conqueft of tftc enervated - 
Lombards and the wild Saxons. Charles had 
always the kingdom of France, the T urkiih ctn*' 
plre, and the half of Germany to guard again II:. 

England, which in the eighth centurv was; 
feparated from the reft of the world, be .ame in 
the fixteenth a pov/erfiil kingdom, which k , 
was always neceflary keep weif with. But 
what renders the of Charles V. greatly 

fnperior to that 0 Charlemagne is, that having 
alnioft the fame extentofeountry iaEurope under 
hisdomioion, this country always betterpeo- 
pled, m a more ftate, and abounded 

more in grer’*- c»f every kind. Thereby as 
not tracing city at the firft, revival of 

e under Charlemagne : nor were any 
■ names 
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names but tbofe of the molt powerful handed 
down to pofterity. The fingle province ot 
Flanders was of more value in_ the fixteenth 
century than the whole empire m ; 

and Itiy in the time of pope Paul 111. is to 
Italv in the time of Adrian _L and 
what the modern architeaure is to the Gothic. 

I lhail take no notice here ot the lioeial arts, 

for which this century mighthave vied with ^ 
Auruftanage, norofthehappmeisofChailes v . 

v/ho could reckon fo many great geiiiules among 

his fubjeas ; this work being f 

to public affairs and the general Iketch of tne 

world. 

CHAP. CIV. 

The Condua of Francis L His Intemew 
v/ith Charles V. Their Difputesand V ars. 
Alliance between the king of France and 

fultan SoLYMAN. Death or tRANCis . 

T he condua of Francis I. who on feeing 
his rival thus difpofing of kingdoms, en- 
deavoured once more to get pofleffion of Milan, 
which he had folendidy renounced by two 
treaties, and for this purpefe called m the af- 
fiftance of Solyman, and hiv 1 urks, whom 
Charles V. had driven out of Europe, might 
be agreeable to good politics ; but it ftood m 
n-d"of great fuccefs to reni-^r it glorious. 
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nation, as Charles had relinquillied his rigbrs 
to Burgundy, which were founded on ths 
treaty of Madrid : he would then have enjoyed 
a happy peace, would have adorned, well go- 
verned, and improved his kingdom, much more 
than he did in the latter part of his life and 
might have given full fcope to thofc virtues he 
really poffeiled. He was great in that he was 
an encourager of the arts; but the unhappy 
defire he had to be ‘duke of iVIilan, and valla! 
of the* empire, whether the emperor would or 
not, proved very prejudicial to his glory. Be- 
ing reduced to feek the afiiitance of Barbarofla, 
he was fevere-y reproached by that corfair for 
not having properly feconded him, and was af- 
terwards openly called a renegado, and a per-,, 
j 11 red wretch, in a fulfaffembly of the imperial 
diet. 

How fatal a contraft was it to caufe a num- 
ber of poor Lutherans, among whom were 
feveral' Germans, to be burnt in a flow fire, at 
Paris, and at the fame time to enter into an 
alliance with the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
to whom he was obliged to excufe himfelf for 
this cruelty, and even to affirm that there were 
no Germans among thofe who had fuflbred. 
How can hiftorians have the meannefs to ap- 
prove of thefe pimifliments, and to call them 
the effedfs of the pious zeal of a prince, given 
up to his paffions and pleafures, and void even 
of the ffiadow of that piety they pretend to 
attribute to him ! If this was a religious adf, 
it was cruelly falfified by the prodigious num- 
ber of catholic captives whom his treaty with 
Solyman gave up to the chains of BarbarofJa, 

C 3 ' 
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on the coafts of Italy If it was an act of policy^ 

we may by the fame rule approve of the per- 
fecutions of the Pagans, in v;hich fo many Chri- 
ftians were facrificed, Charles V. put no Lu- 
theran to death 5 and he fet at liberty eighteen 
tboufand captives, inftead of delivering them 
I . up to the Turks. 

In the fatal expedition of Milan, it was ne- 
cellar y to pafs through Piedmont ; but the duke 
of Savoy refufed the king a paflage : upon 
which he attacked that prince at the time that 
the emperor was returningvidtorious from Tunis. 
Another caufe for wafting Savoy by fire and 
fword, was, that the mother of Francis I. was 
of that family, and fome pretenfions upon ccr- 
’tain parts of that ftate bad long beeen a mbjedl 
ofdifcord. The wars of Milan in like man- 
ner arofe from the marriage of Lewis XIL There 
is hardly any hereditary fiate in Europe which 
has not fufFered by war on account of marriage. 
By this means the public law has become the 
greatefi: fcourge of the people, as almoft ail the 
claufes in contrails and treaties have only been 
explained by the fword. The duke’s dominions 
were ravaged, and this invafion of Francis was 
v/hat procured Geneva its full liberty, and 
made it as it were the new capital of the re- 
formed religion. It happened that this fame 
king who put the innovators in religion to the 
moft cruel deaths in Paris,, who made public 

* la confequence of the Fretich king's alliance with the 
Turks, the famous BarbarofTa of Algiers made a defeent on 
the kingdom of Naples, reduced Caflro and Brindifi, ravaged 
the count! y with fire and fword, and made flaves of the 
■inhabitants. 

pro- 
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proccISons to attone for their errors^ who laid 
that. he would not ipare even his own chil- 
dren if thejwere guilty of the was every 

where elfe the principal fupport of thofe whom 
he endeavoured to root out of his own do- 
minions. 

Father Daniel is guilty of great injuilice 
in faying that the city of Geneva at that time 
broke into open rebellion againft the duke 
of Savoy. This duke was not its fbvereign ; 
it was a free imperial city, and like Cologne 
and many other cities (hared in the govern- 
ment wdth its bi'Ibop. The billion had ceded 
bis rights to the duke, and thefe rights being 
conteiled, had been put in arbitration for twelve 
years before. This writer then ihould rather 
have obferved that Geneva w^as at that time a 
fniall and poor city ^ and that fince it became 
free, it has been twice as well peopled, in- 
duftrious, and trading. 

In the mean time, what fruits did Francis L 
reap from fo many enterprizes ? Charles V- ar- 
rives from Rome, obliges the French to repafs 
the Alps, enters Provence v/ith fifty thouland 
men, advances as far as Marfeilles, lays ^ 
fiege to Arles, while another of his ar- 
niies lays wafte Champagne and Picardy. Thus 
the fruit of this new attempt upon Italy was 
only expofmg France Jtfelf to imminent danger. 

Provence and Dauphiny were faved only by 
the wife condudi of the marechal de Mpntmo- 
renci, as they have in our time been by another 
marechal of France. W e may draw agreat ad van- 
tage I think from hiftory by comparing times and 
events. It is a pleafure truly worthy of a good 
citizen to examine into the means by which 
C 4 two 
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two viflorious armies were driven out of the 
fame ftate upon the fame occafions. Thofe 
who live amidft the indolence of great cities^ 
know little of the pains and ehwts that are re- 
quired to get provifions in a country which has 
hardly fu^cient to maintain its own inhabitants^ 
to find money to pay the troops, to eftablifli 
the necefiliry credit, to guard the banks of 
rivcrs; and to difiodge an enemy from the ad- 
vantageous pofis they may occupy. But fuch 
cetaiis do not enter into our plan j and it is 
only neceilary to examine them, at the inftant 
ofacdun. They are materials of the "edifice, 
which are no longer to be confidered when the 
building is compleated. 

That whidi more particularly chara£i:erife$ 
the difputes between Charles V, and Francis L 
and the fliocks v/hicli they gave to Europe, is an. 
odd niijiture of opennefs and double dealing, 
fiVintic anger, and cordird reconciliation, the 
ricfi brutal' infults buried in an inflantaneous 
oblivion, together with the deepefl* artifice and 
mcft generous confidence. 

Could oneexpedl to find Charles and Francis 
having a familiar interview with each other, like 
two neighbouring gentlemen, after the captivity 
of Madrid, after the lie given to the teeth, after 
reciprocal challenges, and duels propofed in the 
prefence of the pope, in Tull confiftory, after 
the French king’s league with fultan Solyman ; 
and, in ihort, after the emperor had been ac- 
eufed, as publicly as unjuftly, of having caufed 
the firfi: dauphin to be poifoned, and even 
while the frontiers of both kingdoms were yet 
fmoaking with the blood of fo many thoufands 
fiain? 


And 
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And vet thefe two great rivals had an inter- 
view in the road of Aigue-mort This meet- 
ing had ■ been mediated by the pope after 
the conclufion of a truce. Charles even came 
on fhore, paid the firft vifit, and put himfelf 
into the hands of his declared enemy : this was 
the confequeiice of the fpirk of the times. 
Charles always diftriifted the promifes of the 
monarchy but he tr lifted without fcruple to 
the honour of the knight. 

The duke of Savoy was for a long time the 
viciim of this interview. Thefe two mo- 
narcbs, who at the fame time that they met 
with fo much familiarity, were always con- 
certing meafures againft each other, kept pof- 
feirion of the duke^s places ; the king of F rance^ 
to fccure himfelf a paiTage upon occafion, Into- 
the dutchy of Milan, and- the emperor to pre- 
vent him from it. 

Charles V. after this interview at 
Aigue-mort made a journey to Paris, 
which is far more farprifing than thofe of the' 
.ernp-erors S/gifinund and Ciiarles IV. 

At his reiurn to Spain he heard that the city 
of Ghent, in Flanders, had revolted. How far 
this city had a right to maintain its privileges, 
and how far it had abufeu diem, was a problem 
that force only could refolve. Charles impa- 
dent to reduce and puniili it, for this pur^ 
pole dernajided of the "king , a paflage through" 
his dominions, who font the dauphin and the 


A fmall town of Lanpuedoc hi France, which antieedy , 
■R-aod neui* ths ica, and had an harbour ; but at prefont 
t'.vo Frcndh leagues diibrif from it, and its hat hour 
dToaked ua. ^ 
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duke of Orleans to condufl him as far as Ba}'- 
onne, and went in perfon to meet him at 
Ghatelleraut. 

The emperor, who was fond of travelling, 
took a pleafure in feewing himfelf to all the 
people of Europe, and indulging in the glory 
he had acquired. This journey m^as a con- 
tinued feries of feafting and merriment, ‘ and 
was undertaken for the fake of hanging twenty- 
four poor citizens. He might eafily havefpared 
himfelf fo much fatigue, by fending a few 
troops to the governante of the Low Countries i 
and it may even feeni furprifing that he had 
not left a fufhcient number in Flanders to fup- 
prefs this revolt 5 but it was the cuftom of thofe 
times to difband the troops immediately after a 
truce or a peace. 

The defign of Francis L in receiving the 
emperor in his dominions wdth fo much parade 
. and civility, was to obtain from him at length 
a promife of the inveftiture of the dutchy of 
Milan 5 and it was in this idle view that he 
refufed the homage offered him by the inha- 
bitants of Ghent : but he neither got Gheiii: 
nor Milan. 

It has been pretended that the conftable de 
Montmorenci was put out of the king^s favour 
for having advifed him to be content with a 
verbal promife from Charles. I relate this tri- 
£ing event becaufe, if true, it feews the human 
heart. A perfon who has no one to blame but 
himfelf if he has followed evil counfel, is fre- 
quently unjuft enough to condemn the author : 
but there was no reafon to repent of not hav- 
ing exaded a mere verbal promiie from Charles 
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V. a promife in writing would not have been 
more binding, 

Francis himfelf had promifed under his hand 
to give up Burgundy^ and yet he was very far 
from abiding by that promife, A prince feldom 
gives up a large province to his enemy with- 
out being forced to it by arms. The emperor 
afterwards owmed publicly that he had promifed 
the dutchy of Milan to one of the king's fons; 
but infifted, at the fame time^ that it was only 
on condition that Francis fliould evacuate 
Turin, which he ftill continued to keep. 

The generous reception then which the king: 
had given the emperor in Franccy fo many 
fumptuous feafts, and all that fliew of confi- 
dence and friendfeip on both fides, ended at iaft 
only in Frefh wars# 

While SoJyman was ftill continuing to ra- 
vage Hungary, and while Charles V. to put the 
finifhing hand to his glory, refolved to conquer 
the kingdom of Algiers as he had done that of 
Tunis, and failed in the undertaking, Francis L 
renewed more ftriftly his alliance v/ith So- 
Jyman. He fent two minifters privately to the 
pope, through Venice. Thefc minifters were 
aflaiiinated in their way by order of the mar- 
quis del Vafto, governor of Milan, under pre- 
tence that they were the emperor's fubjedls# 
Francis Sforza, the laft duke of Milan, had 
fame years before cau fed another of the _ 
king’s minifters to be beheaded. How ; 
are we to reconcile thefe breaches of the law 
of nations with the generoiky on v/hich die 
officers of both princes piqu-ed themfel ves ? The 
war was now renewed with more animofity 
than ever, on the fide of Piedmont, in the Fy- 

C 6 reneva 
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renesj and in Picardy, It was at this time 
that the king’sgallies Joined thofe of Cheredin^ 

. furnamed BarbaroiFa, the fultar/s ad- 
miral, and viceroy of Algiers. Theflower 
de luce and the crefcent novv^ Hew Jointly befo^ 
the city of Nice, which however held out again 
all the attempts of the French and Turks, who 
were commanded by the count of Anguien of the 
Bourbon family, and the Turkiili admiral , and 
the famous Andrew Doria coming to its relief 
wn’th Iiis galleys, BarbarofTa returned with his 
fleet to Toulon. 

' This is the Ooria xvho may defervedly be 
reckoned the chief of all thofe who ailifted the 
fortunes of Charles V. He had the glory of 
defeating* his galleys before Naples when ad- 
miral in the fcrvice of Francis L and while 
his country, Genoa, was flill under the French 
dominion. Like the ccnf]:ab]e Bourbon he 
thought himfelf obliged by the courc intrigues 
to £0 over to the emperor’s fervice. He feveral 
tiniesdefiod the fultan’s fleets to combat; but 
his chief honour was the hath ngreftored liberty 
tQ his country, of which Charles V. permitted 
him to be fovereign. But he preferred the title 
of Deliverer to that of M after, and eftabliftied 
the government fuch as it 'now fubfifts, and 
lived to the age of ninety'-four in the greateft 
reputation of any man in Europe. After his 
death the Genoefe eredfed a ftatue to his me- 
mory as deliverer of his country. 

Li the mean time' the count of Anguien re- 
paired the difgrace of Nice, by the victory which 
he gained over the marquis del Vafto at Ceri- 
aoies in Piedmont, There never was a victory 

■ more 
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more complete ^5 and yet the conquerors gamed 
no fort of advantage from it It was the fate 
of the French to conquer to no purpofe in 
Italy^ as the battles of Agnadelloj Fornovaj 
Ravennaj MarignaU) and Cerizoles, , will eter- 
nally v/itneft. 

Henry VIIL by an inconceivable fatality en- 
tered into an alliance againft France with that 
emperor whofe aunt He had put away in fo ftiame- 
fal a manner, and whofe nephew he had declared 
a baftarcl, and who had in revenge caufed pope 
Clement VIL to excommunicate him. Princes 
can at the voice of^ intereft equally forget in- 
juries and benefits: but in this cafe it feems to 
have been rather caprice than intereft that in- 
duced.Henry VIIL to join Charles V. 

Henry propofed marching to Paris with an 
army of thirty thoufand men. He befieged 
Boulogne by fea, while Charles was advancing 
into Picardy. What now was become: -of the 


It was not Without great dlSictilty that the duke de 
Enguien obtained leave to hazard a battle, on the jfTue of 
which the prefervation of France in a great meafure de- 
pended, When Blaifede Mentiue prevailed upon the king 
to comply with the duke’s requeft, the Count de St. Pol faid 
to him, Madman, thou art going to be author of the 
greatefl advantage or the greateR misfortune which can 
happen to thy country/’ 

The imperiaUlls were more numerous than the Frenchj, 
by ten thoufand men j yet they fuffered a total overthrow, 
and great numbers of them were put to the f word. The 
fruit which Francis reaped from this victory was the re- 
duction of Carignan, Montcaliier, St. Damian, Vigon, 
Pont d’Eftwre, and the greater part of Montferrat, as well 
as the opportunity of detaching a body of troops from this 
army, to cover Picardy and Champagne, into which the 
emperor and king of England were on the point of pene- 
trating, ■ 

balance 
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balance of power which Henry was ib fond of 
holding? His only intent was to embarrafs 
Francis L and thereby prevent him from throw- 
ing any obftacles in the way of the marriage, 
which he had projefted between his fon Edward 
and Mary Stewart of Scotland, who was after- 
wards queen of France. What a reafon was 
this for declaring war ? 

Thefe new dangers deilroyed all the fruits 
of the vidlory of Cerizoles. The French king 
was obliged to recal a great part of that vic- 
torious army for the defence of the fouthern 
frontiers of the kingdom. 

France was now in greater danger than fhe 
had ever been. Charles was already advanced 
as far as Soiflbns, the king of England had 
taken Boulogne, and Paris itfelf began to 
tremble. Lutheranifm now proved the fafety 
of France, and was of more fervice to her than 
the Turks, on whom the king had placed fo 
much dependence. The Lutheran princes of 
Germany all joined together in arms againft 
Charles V. whom they began fo fear would be- 
come defpotic. Charles prelEng France^ 
^544 ;and prejGTed by the empire, concluded a 
peace at Crepi in Valois, to turn his arms 
againft his German fubje£ls. 

By this peace he again promifed the dutchy 
of Milan to the duke of Orleans, the king’s 
fon, who was to be his fon- in-law : but deftiny 
would not permit a prince of France to. have 
pofleftion of this province ; and the death of 
the duke of Orleans faved the emperor the 
confufion of once more breaking h^s word, 
r Francis I. foon afterwards purchafed 
^54 m a peace with England for eight huiiidred 

thoufand 
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thoufand crowns* Thefe were his lafl: exploits^ 
and thefe the fruits of the defigns he had all 
his life-time been forming upon Naples and 
Milan. He was in every thing the vidfim to 
the good fortune of Charles V. for he died 
fome months after Henry VIII. of that almoft 
incurable diftemper f which had at that time 
been tranfplanted into Europe by the diicovery 
’ of the new world. Such is the concatenation 
of events ! A Genoefe pilot gave a new world 
to Spain* Nature had placed in the iflands 
of thefe diftant climes a poifon which infeiSs 
the fprings of life, and by which a king of 
France was deftined to perifh. At his death he 
left a lafting diflendon behind him, not between 
France and Germany, but between the houfes 
of France and Auftria. 



CHAP. CV. 


Troubles in Germany. Battle of Mulbeeg.. 
The Greatnefs, Difgrace, and Abdication of 
Charles V. 

T he death of Francis L did not level the 
way to that univerfal monarchy which 
Charles v . is faid to have a/pired after* That 


f The venereal diforder lately brougJrt from HiTpanioIa 
to Europe by the foldiers of Columbus, who, by the bye, 
deferves a more honourable appellation than that of a ,Ge« 
noefe pilot ; for whatever he might have been originally, 
he certainly ad?:ed as a Caniltais admiral when he difcovcfed 
the Weft Indies, and was in all refpedis a very great man. 

prince 
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prince was ftili very dillant from it : he not' 
only had a formidable enemy in Henry IL who 
- fucceeded Francis on the throne of France ; but 
at that time alfo the princes and cities of Ger- 
many^ which had embraced the new religion^ 
raifed a civil war, and aflembled a large army 
againft him. It was rather the party of liberty 
than that of Lutheranifm. 

This emperor deemed fo powerful was not 
able even with the ailiftance of his brother 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, to 
raife fo large an army of C^ermans as the con- 
federates could bring into the iieJd, Charles Was 
therefore obliged, in order to raife an equal 
force, to have recourfe to his Spaniards, 
and to borrow money and troops of pope 
Paul IIL 

Nothing could be more comp] eat and glo- 
rious than the victory he gained over the army 
of the confederates at Mulberg. The eleclicr of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Keffe were among 
the number of his prifoners ; the Lutheran party 
were throwfi. into the. greateft con iter nation, 
the conquered were loaded with immeme taxes, 
and, in ihort, all together feeraed to render him 
defpotic in Germany ; but the faoie thing 
now happened, to him as after the, taking of 
Francis L he loif all the fruits o]' his good 
fortune. Pope Fa i; 'I, who had io nvr.ch' be- 
fi'iended him bcibre his viot::ry, v ididrew his 
troops as fbon as fav/ him become tc-o now- 
erful ; and Henrv - ill, of Englai’id fpli-hcd up 
the languiftiing reioains of the Lutheran p.u ty 
in Germany. 'The new eledcor of Saxoiiv, 
Maurice, on whom Charles had bellowed the 

dutchy 
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«iutchy of the conquered eleiSar, foon declared 
againft him, and even put himfelf at the head 
of the league. 

At length this emperor, who had ^ 
been fo terrible to all Europe, is on 
the point of being made prifoiier with his bro- 
ther by the confederates, and is obliged to 
fly with the utmoit precipitation and diforder 
to the defiles of Infpruc. At the fame time 
the French king, Henry II. ihizcd upon Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, which have ever iince re- 
mained in the houfe of France, as the reward 
of having fecured the Germanic liberty. Thus 
we fee that the grandees of the empire, and 
even the Lutheran religion itfelf have in all 
times owed their prefervation to the kings of 
France. The fame thing happened afterwards 
under Ferdinand IL and Ferdinand III. 

And now the pofieilbr of .Mexico is obliged 
to borrow two hundred, thoufand gold crowns 
from Cofmo duke of Florence to endeavour to 
recover Metz ; and having compromifed mat- 
ters with the Lutherans, that he might be more 
at liberty to revenge himfelf on the French 
king, he laid fiege to that city, with an army 
of fifty thoufand men. This is one of the moft 
memorable fieges we meet.wirii in hiftory, and 
has immortalized the i*eputation of Fran- ^ 
cis of Guife, who defended the town ' 
fixty-five days agaiiift the eraperoFs army, and 
at length obliged him to abandon his defign, 
after lofing one third of his forces. 

T'he power of Charles V. was at that time 
a vafl heap of honours and dignities, fur- 
rounded on allfides by precipices. The troubles 
he was engaged in all his life-time would never 

per- 
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permit Iiim to form his large dominions into a 
feong and compact: body, whofe parts might all 
mutually aiHfl each other, and fupply him with 
a numerous army kept conftantly on foot. This 
Charlemagne happily efFeded : but then his 
dominions lay all contiguous ; and after having 
conquered the Saxons and Lombards, he had 
not a Solyman to repulfe : he had no king of 
France to fight againft, nor had he the powerful 
princes of Germany, and a pope ftill more pow- 
erful to fupprefs or fear. 

Charles knew full well what kind of ce- 
ment was required to raife an edifice equal in 
firength to the greatnefs of Charlemagne. It 
was necefiary that his fon Philip fhould have 
the empire 5 then, as the mines of Mexico 
and Peru made him richer than all the other 
kings of Europe put together, he might have 
arrived at that univerfal monarchy w’hich is 
much eafier imagined than attained. 

In this view Charles employed his utmoft 
endeavours to perfuade his brother Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, to cede the empire to 
Philip; but lb d.sfagreeabie a propofal only 
ferved to fet Ferdinand and Philip at v^ariance 
for ever. 

At length, W|:aried with fo many efforts, 
grown old before his time, and undeceived in 
every thing, after having attempted every thing, 
he refigned his crowns^, and renounced the fo- 

ciety 


** Charles pnblithed an of his abdication in the Latin 
tongue ; then he fent the imperial ornaments to his brother 
Ferdinand^ took leave of all the ambaifadors that attended 
his court, thanked his ofiioers, and recommended- them to 

his 
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chty of mankind at the age of Rky^-four^ 2 time 
of life in which the age and ambition of other 
men are in their full vigour, and when many 
inferior princes begin to appoint their miniflers, 
and enter upon the career of their greatnefs. 

Before I proceed to take a view of the in* 
fluence which Philip IL had over one half of 
Europe, the great power of the Englifh under 
their queen Elizabeth, and what was the fate 
ofItal3r, in what manner the republic of the 
United Provinces was eftabliflied, and the dread- 
ful condition to which the. kingdom of France 
was reduced, I judge it neceffary to ipeak of the 
revolutions v^hich happened in religion, as this 
bad had a principal fhare in all affairs, either 
as a caufe or pretence ever fince the time of 
Charles V. 

I ihail then give a fketch of the conquefts of 
the Spaniards in America, and of thofe made 
by the Portuguefe in the Indies^ miraculous 
.events of which PhilipTI. reaped the whole 
benefit, and by v/hich he became the moft pow- 
erful monarch in Chriftendom. 


his fon Philip ; repaired to Zealand, from whence he failed 
to the port of Loredo, in Bifcay, and fet out for the place 
of his retreat, which was the monaftery of St. JuRus, fitu- 
atcd on the frontiers of CaRile, in the province of ERre- 
madura, a moR romantic valley, furroundod with agreeable 
hills. Here he lived feemingly happy, as a private perfon, 
about eighteen months, and died in the year 155S, at the 
age of Efty-feven. Some authors alledgc that he lived long 
enough in this retreat, to repent heartily of his abdication# 
But this is no other than a farmife*. 


CHAR 
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C H A R CVL 

Of Leo X, and the Ci-iuech. 

Y OU have taken a furvey of that vafi: chaos 
in which the Chriitian ftates of Europe 
were confiifedly plunged^ horn the time of the 
dcwiifal of the Roman empire. 'Fhc political 
govenimentcf the churchy whicli in nil a] ’pear- 
ance ought to have united theic divided parts^^ 
was unhappily a frefli iburce of confuSons hi- 
therto unknown in the annals of the world. 
The church of Rome and that of Greece were 
at continual variance, and by their difputes had 
opened the gates of Conftantinoplc to the Ot-» 
tom \n power. 

The empire and the pontificate, which were 
continually in arms againft each other, had 
laid wafte, Italy, Germany, and almofl: all the 
other Rates of ChriRencem. The mixture of 
thefe two powers, which were always oppo- 
fmg each other either fecretly or publicly, proved 
tEe'fource'of evcrlaRing diflentions. The feu- 
dal' government had made fovereigns of feveral 
biiliops and monks. The limits of their diocefes 
were different from thofe of the Rate 5 the fame 
city was Italian or German as to its bifliop, 
and French as to its king. You have feeii in what 
manner the fecular jurifdiction was in every 
thing oppofed to the eccleilafiic, except in 
thofe dominions where the church “was, and 
fiili is, fupreme ; how every fecular prince en- 
deavoured' to render his government indepen- 
dent of the fee of Rome, without being able to 
effefl: it. You have feen the biftiops fome- 

times 
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times oppoHiig the popCj and at others uniting 
with him againfl crowned heads ; in a v-wclj 
that the whole republic of the Latin commu- 
nion was almoft unanimous in point of 

doctrine, and perpetually at variance in every 
other reipeci. 

After the deteftable, but fuccefsful pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VL and after the miJitary, 
and ftill more happy reign of pope Julius II. 
the popes might with jufiice confider themfelves 
as the mafters of Italy, and the infiuencers of 
the reft of Europe. No other Italian power 
pofi'e-fied larger territories, except the king of 
Naples, who was ftill a feudatory of the papal 
crown. 

Under tliefe favourable circumftances, the 
twenty-four cardinals, who at that time 
compofed the whole college, raifed to ^ 
the pontificate John de Medicis, great great 
grandfon to the famous Cofmo de Medici's, who 
was a private merchant, and , the father of his 
country. 

John dve Medicis, who took the name of Leo 
X. was made cardinal when he was only four- 
teen, and eledied pope before he was thirty-fix 
years old. His family was then returned again 
to Tufcany, and Leo had foon intereft enough 
to place his brother Peter at the head of the 
adminiftration in Florence. He married his 
other brother, Julian, furnarncd the Magnifi- 
cent, to the princefs of Savoy, who was like- 
wife ducchefs of Nemours,- and made him one 
of the moft powerful noblemen of Italy. Thefe 
three brothers, who had been educated under 
Angelas Politianus and Calconclilas, were ail 
of them truly worthy of fuch niiifters, and vied 
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with sach other in cultivating learning and the 
liberal arts | fo as to deferve that this age 
fliould be called the Medicean age. The 
pontiff^ in particular, united the moil refined 
tafte with an unparalelled magnificence. He 
encouraged great geniufes in ail the arts hy his 
bounty and engaging behaviour. His corona- 
tion coft one hundred thoufand gold crowns. 
On this occafion he had the Penula of Plautus 
afted, and the glorious days of the Roman 
empire feemed revived under him. All aufte- 
rity was baniftied from religion, which now 
acquired the refpedl of every one by the moft 
pompous ceremonies. The barbarous frile of 
the Datary was entirely laid afide, to make 
room for the eloquence of the cardinals 
Bembo and Sadolet, at that time fecrclaries of 
|:he Briefs, men who imitated the latinity of 
Cicero, and feemed to adopt his fceptical phi- 
lofophy. The comedies of Ariftophanes and 
Machiavel, void as they are of nicdefty and 
piety, were frequently played at this court in 
prefence of the pope and his cardinals, bv 
young people of the befi: quality in Rome. 
The merit alone of thefe works (held in high 
efteein in this age) rendered them agreeable j 
and what might appear offenfive to religion in 
them, v/as not perceived by a court wholly 
taken up with intrigues and pleafures, and 
which thought that religion flood in no dan- 
ger from thefe trifling liberties. And indeed., 
as neither the dodlrine nor the power of the 
church were here concerned, the court of Rome 
was no more offended at them than the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were at the jokes of Ani- 
tophanes and Plautus. 

Though 
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Though LeoX. was perfectly abfol ate in fe- 
rbus affairs, he never fuftered them to break 
in upon his more delicate pleafures. Even the 
confpiracy formed againzl his life by two of his 
cardinals, and the exemplary puniflinient he 
infiidled on them, made no alteration in the 
gaiety of bis court. 

The cardinals Petrucci and Soli, incenfed 
againit the pope for having taken the dutchy 
of Urbino from the nephew of Julius IL 
bribed a furgeon who ufed to drefs a fecret 
ulcer of the pope’s, and the death of this 
pontiff was to be the fignal of a revolution 
in feveral of the cities of the ecclefiaftlcal ftate* 
The plot however was difcovered, and 
feveral of thofe concerned in it put to ^-5^7 
death. The two cardinals were put to the tor- 
ture, and afterwards condemned to die. Car- 
dinal Petrucci was hanged in prifon, and the 
other purchafed his life with his riches. 

It is very remarkable, that they were - con- 
demned by the fecular magiftrates of Rome, 
and not by their peers. The pope by this ac- 
tion Teemed to invite all crowned heads to 
make the clergy fubjecf to the ordinary courts 
of juftice, but the holy fee never thought 
of yielding to kings a right which it affumed to 
itfeif. How comes it that the cardinals, who 
have the ele6bng of popes, have left them in pof- 
feiiion of this dcfpotic power, ‘while the elec- 
tors and the princes of the empire h^ve fo 
much curtailed the power of the emperofa? the 
reafon is, that thefe princes have dominions, 
and the cardinals have only dignities. 

This melancholy event foon gave place t<> 
the cuftomary amufements. Leo X. in order 

' to 
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to wipe awa)?' the remembrance of a cardinal 
condemned to die by the halter, create^ thirty- 
new ones, moftofthem Italians, and of the lame 
, difpofition with their mafter ; and though they 
might not have quite fo good a tafte, or fo 
much learning, as the poiitiP/, they at leaft 
came very near to him in the indulgence of 
their pleafures. Their example vvas followed 
by moil: of the prelacy. Spain was at that time 
the only country where the church Hill adhered to 
a feverity of manners, which had been intro- 
duced by cardinal Ximenes, a man of an auf- 
tere and morofe difpofition, v/ho had no tafie 
but for abfoiute authority, and who, wdien re- 
gent of Spain, went always dreft in the habit 
of a cordelier, and was wont to fay, that he 
could bind all the grandees of the kingdom to 
their duty by his cord, and crufli their pride 
beneath his fandals. 

In every other country the prelates lived with 
all the voluptuoufnefs of princes j fome of them 
were in poffeiEon of eight or nine biflioprics at 
once. It is aftpnifliing, at this time, to reckon 
the number of benefices enjoyed by fome of 
them at that time ; fuch as cardinal Wolfey 
and the cardinal of Lorraine, and many others ; 
but this multitude of church-livings heaped 
on a Angle perfon, had no worfe confequences 
then, than the number of biflioprics now held 
by the ele£l:ors or prelates of Germany. 

All writers, both proteftant and catholic, 
greatly inveigh againft the general depravity of 
manners in thole times. They tell us, that 
the prelates, curates, and monks, led the moft 
eafy and happy lives ; that nothing was more 
common than for prelates to bring up their- 

children 
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cBilcIren in r public manner, after the example 
of Alexander VL It is certain, that there is 
yet extant the will of one Croui, at that tioie 
bifiiop, of Cambray, in which he leaves feveral 
legacies to his children, and refer ves a fa in 
for the baftards w^hich he hopes God will be 
pleafed to give him, in cafe he fliould recover 
from liis illnefsf^ Tliefe are the very .words of 
the will. Pope Pius IL had long before that 
declared in writing, That, for very good rea* 
fons,. priefts had been forbidden to marry ; but 
that, for ffill better reaibns, it ought to be al- 
lowed them.'"’ The .protedants have careful y 
collefted facts, which prove, that in ieveral 'cf 
the Hates of Germany, the people obliged their 
minifters to keep miftreffes, that tbelr wives 
might remain in greater fecurity : but ftiil it 
mull' be owned, that this was no reafon for au- 
thorifiisg fp many civil wars, nor for killing 
ocher men becaufe the priefts got children. 

But that which moll difgufted the public, 
was the granting of general and particular in- 
dulgences, abfoliitions, and difpenfations, at 
all prices. This 'kind of apoftolic tax was un- 
certain and unlimited before the time of pope 
John XXIL who firft fettled it, and reduced it ’ 
to a code of the canon-la'w. A deacon or fub- 
deacon who had been guilty of murder, . was 
abfolved, and had permii'Hon to hold three : be-, 
nefices for twelve livrestoiiinoi^, three "ducats.^,- 
and fix carlines, which is about twenty crowns.- 
A bifhop and aii abbot might commit murder 
for about three hundred livres, and the mofi: 
unnatural or indecent ads had their ftated 
price. Beftiaiity was aflefied at two hundied 
and fifty livres I difpenfations might be puj-# 
VoL» IV. , D '.chaie^ 
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chafed, not only for fins a£iually committed, 
bat eren for thole which a peribn might have 
an inclination to commit. There has been 
found, in the archives of Joinville, a rever- 
fioiiary indulgence for the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and twelve perfons of his retinue, by w^hich 
each of them had the choice of any three fins 
they chufed to commit Le Laboureur, a very 
exact writer, fays, that the dutebefs of Bour- 
bon and Auvergne, fifier to Charles VIIL had 
a right to claim abfolution for herfelf, and for 
ten perfons of her retinue, for all the fiiis 
they fhould commit, during their lives, upon 
forty-feven holidays in the ye^r, exclufive of 
Sundays, 

This ftrange abufe feems to have had its 
origin in the ancient laws of the European na- 
tions, and of the Franks, Saxons, and Bur- 
gundians. The court of Rome did not adopt 
this rating of fins and difpenfations till the 
times of anarchy, and when the popes no lon- 
ger dared to relide at Rome. No council ever 
made a tax upon fins an article of iaith. 

’ Among thefe abufes feme were opprefiive and 
others ridiculous. Thofe who faid that the fo- 
perftrufture fbould be repaired without totally 
deftroying it, feemed to have faid all that could 
be offered in anfwer to the complaints of an in- 
cenfed people. The great number of mafters 
of families, who are continually labouring to 
fecure a moderate competency for their wives 
and children *, and the ftill greater number of 
artificers and labourers who earn their bread 
' by the fweat of their brows ; could not without 
concern behold thofe lazy monks fattening in 
the midfi: of luxury, and leading the lives of 
, ' ' princes. 
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princes. It was anfwered, that the money ex* 
pended upon this luxury returned again into the 
general circulation. The effeminate lives of 
thefe prieftsij far, from difturbing the inward 
peace of the churchy rather, lengthened it^ ; 
and theirvery exceiTeSj had they even been carried 
to a. greater length, ivould certainly have been 
iefs dangerous than the horrors of war, and the 
facking of towns. It may here be objected, 
what is faid by Machiavel, the celebrated doc- 
tor, of tliofe who underftand nothing but poli- 
tics. He fays in his difcourfe on Titus Livius, 

• That the excefTive v/ickednefs of the Ita- 
lians of his time, was to be imputed to religion 
and the priefts.’' But it is clear, that he can- ^ 
not by this, mean the wars railed on account of 
religion, fmcc there were none at that time 5 
he can only underftand by thefe words the wick- 
ednefs of '^Alexander VL and his court, and 
the ambition of certain churchmen, yvhich is 
very foreign to the docSbrines, the difputes, per- 
fecutions, rebellions, and that bloody animofity 
among the divines, which produced fo many 
miu’ders. 

We are told that the republic of Venice it- 
felf, whofe government was efteemed the wifeil; 
in Europe, took great pains to indulge all its 
clergy m a life of pleafure and diiliparion, to 
the end that by being lefs. refpeefed among the 


^ Our author feems to lay no ftrefs on the force of bad 
example, exhibited by thofe who dire€ted the confciences, 
and fupermtended the morals of the iaity. V/hat idea muifi 
the people, at that time overwhelmed in ignorance, have 
conceived, from the luxury, profiigacy, ajjd vice of its 
profeilors \ 

D a P^ople^ 
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people^ they might not have the power to raifc 
commotions* There were, never thelefs, in all 
places men of exemplary purity of man- 
ners, pallors truly worthy of that title, and 
monks who, from their hearts, fubmitted to 
thofe vows of aufterity which fhock the effemi- 
nate mind ; but thefe virtues are buried in oh- 
fcurity, while luxury and vice lord it in fplen- 
dor. 

The pleafures which furrounded the volup- 
tuous court of Leo X» could not efcape at- 
tention ; but at the fame time it was eafily per- 
ceived that this very court contributed to civi- 
lize Europe, and render mankind morefociable. 
After the perfecution againft the Huffites, reli- 
gion no longer raifed any troubles in the world. 
The inquifition indeed exercifed great crueities 
in Spain upon the Jews and Mahometans, but 
thefe were not fuch general misfortunes as fub- 
vert nations. The greateil part of the Chrif- 
tians lived in an happy ignorance j and there 
were not perhaps in all Europe ten gentlemen 
who had a bible. This book had not been 
tranfiated into the vulgar tongue, or at leaft 
the tranflations made of it in a few countries 
were entirely unknown. 

The higher clergy, wholly occupied in tem- 
poral matters, knew how to enjoy their good 
fortune, and never troubled themfelves with 
‘ religious difputes. It may be faid, that pope 
Leo X. by the encouragement he gave to 
learning, furnilhed arms againft himfelf. I 
have been told by an Englifli nobleman, that 
he had feen a letter from cardinal Poius, or 
■Pole, to this^ pope, in w'hich, while he is feli- 
" dtating his hoKnefs upon having extended the 

progrefs 
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progrefs of the fdeaces in Europe, he gives 
him to underftand, that it was dangerous to 
make ineii too knowing. Leo X* was far from 
having any apprehenilons from the change he 
faw in Chriftendom, of which his magnify' 
cence, and one of the nobleil undertakings 
that could dignify a prince, were the principal 
caufes. 

His predeceflor Julius IL under whofe pon- 
tificate painting and architedlure began to make 
fuch great advances, refolved that RoniefbouJd 
iiave a temple, which might not only furpafs the 
famous one of St. Sophia at Conftantinople, 
but be one of the mail: magnificent edifices 
yet ei etSed in the world ; and he had the refolu-* 
tion to undertake what he could never hope to 
fee completed. Leo X. warmly purfued this 
noble fcheme 5 it required itnmenfe fums, 
and his imgniicejpace. had already drained his. 
treafury. Every Chriilian, ought to hayp con^ 
tributed to the railing this wonder of the capital 
of Europe 5 but the fams requifite for carrying 
on public works are not rai fed without great 
art or force. Leo X. bad recourfe, if 1 may 
be allowed the exprellion, to one of St. Peter's 
keys, which had on other occafions been made 
ufe of to open the coffers of the public, and fill 
thofe of the popes. 

He pretended a war againft the Turks, aijd 
ordered a fale of indulgences 'to be made thrio* 
all the jffates of Chriilendom. iln indulgence is ; 
a deliverance from the pains of purgatpfyi 
either in perfon, or for one's friends or rela- 
tions,. A public fale of this ■ kind fliews the : 
fpirit of the times. No one was furprifed af 
it ; there were offices for indulgences in every '' 
D 3 part, 
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part, and they were eftabliffied in the fame 
manner as the cuftoms. Moll of the colleilors 
Mfed to hold their offices in taverns. The 
preacher, the perfon who farmed them, and 
lie who diftributed them, had each a profit 
ifpon them. The pope gave part of the mo- 
ney arifing from them to his fifter, and yet no- 
body murmured at it. The preachers ufed to 
declare openly from the pulpit, That if any 
one had even ravifhed the Holy Virgin, he might 
have abfolution by purchafing thefe indul- 
gences 3’’ and the people liftened to fuch 
ipeeches with the utmoft devotion. But when 
the farm of this tax was given to the Domini- 
can friars in Germany, the Auguftines, who 
had long been in poileffion of it, became jea- 
lous j and the private intereft of a few monks 
in a corner of Saxony, produced more than two 
hundred years of difcord, rage, and misfor- 
tunes, among thirty kingdoms. 


GH AP. CVIL and CVIIL 

Of Luther and ZuxNGtxxre, 

OU cannot but know that this mighty 
revolution m the human mind, and in 
the political fyftem of Europe, was begun by 
Martin Luther, an Auguftine monk, whom 
his fuperiors engaged to preach againft thofe 
commodities which they could not difpofe of. 
The difpute was at firft between the two or- 
ders of the A uguftines and Dominicans; 
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Had any one told , Luther at that time, that 
he would fubvert the Roman catholic religion 
In almofl one half of Europe, he would not 
have believed it* He went farther than he 
thought for, as is the cafe in all difputes, anl 
in almoil: alltranfaflions. 

After having cried down indulgences, 
be next proceeded to examine the potver ^ ^ 
of him who granted them. The veil was now 
partly drawn afide 5 the people were ftirred up, 
and refolved to judge themfelves of what had 
been fo long the objeci: of their implicit reve« 
rence. Not all the horrors committed by Alex- 
ander VI. and his family had raifed the leall' 
doubt about the fpiritual power of the pope ; 
three hundred thoufand pilgrims had come to 
Rome to attend his jubilee: but the times were 
changed, and the meafare of iniquity was full. 
The pleafurable pontificate of Leo X. was pu« 
niftied for the crimes of Alexander VI. A re- 
formation was firft infifted upon, and a total 
feparation foon followed* It was evident that 
men in pow’^er are not eafily to be reformed 5 it 
was therefore their authority and wealth which 
were here aimed at, and to throw off the yoke 
of the Roman taxes* In fact, how could the 
pleafures of the court of Rome concern thepeo- 
pie of Stockholm, Gopenhagen, London, or 
Drefden ? But it concerned to be relieved 
from their exorbitant taxBj and to pre^ 
Vent the archbifhop of Upfal from becoming 
mafter of a kingdom^ The revenues of the 
archbiflioprlc of Magdeburg, and fevcra] of 
the rich abbeys, were aliiiri ng baits to the fe- 
cular princes. The, feparatioji, which arofe as 
it were of itfelf, and 'from very flight caufesi 
D 4 ^ did 
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did^ however^ operate principally in bringing 
iibout the reformation fo much defired^ and 
which in the end has proved cf fo little eiFe£L 
. The, manners of the court of Rome are become 
more decent indeed, and the clergy of France 
more learned; and it miift be acknowledged 
that the clergy in general have been amended 
by the protefcants, as one rival becomes more 
circumipeib from the' prying jealoufy of ano- 
ther. 

To bring about this great reparation, no- 
thing more was required than a prince capable 
of ftirring up the people* The old eleSor of 
Saxony, Frederick, furnamed the Wife, and 
the fame who, after the death of Maximilian, 
nobly refy fed the imperial crown, was the de- 
clared pfote<Sor of Luther* This revolution 
an the church began in the fame manner as ail 
thofe by which the people have depofed their 
fovercigns ; namely, by 'iirfl: prefenting peti* 
tions, then fetting forth grievances, and lailly, 
fubverting the throne* There were no abfe- 
lute marks of an intended ieparation in laugh- 
ing at indulgences, in requiring to partake of 
both fpecies at communion, in advancing feme 
unintelligible things coiicerningjuftification and 
free-will, in aiming at the abolifliment of thc^ 
nionkifh orders, or- in offering to prove that th^ 
holy feripture nq where exprefly mentions 
j5urgatory, 

Leo X. who in his own mind defpif- 
ed fuch kind of difputes, was obliged, 
as pope, to anathematize by bull all thefe pro- 
pofitions* He did not know that England in 
ieefet pow^erfully fupported Luther. It has 
been laid, that the beft method to have made 

him 
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film chaiigehis oplnian^ would have beeB to have 
fent him a cardinaFs hat: but the contempt 
he was held in proved fatal to the church of 
Rome. 

■ Luther no longer kept any meafures; he com* 
pofed bis book called Tie Captivity of Bahykn^ 
in which he exhorted all crowned heads to- 
throw ofF the papal yoke, and inveighed Arongly 
againft private maffes 5 and this work was fa 
much the more applauded, as he therein greatly 
condemned the. public faleof thefe mailes. They 
had been firjR: brought into vogue by the R4en- 
dicant monks of the thirteenth century, and 
were purchafed by the people in the fame man- 
' ner as they ftill are, whenever it is required* 
This was no more than a fmall contribution 
raifed for the fubfiftence of the poor religious, 
and officiating priefts^ a kind of trifling fee, 
which could by no means be grudged to tbofe 
who live only by alms and the altar, and which 
at that time amounted in France to about two 
fpis of the current money, and not quite fo 
much in Germany^ Tranfuhftantiatlon was 
condemned as a term not to be found in the 
fcriptures, nor in the writings of the primitive 
fathers. The followers of Luther pretended^ 
ihat the doctrine which teaches that the . bread 
and wine is annihilated while the form ftill re^ 
mains, had not been univeifaily hrid by the 
church till the time of pope Gregory ViL and 
that this, do&ine had been' firft tadght anS 
explained by a Benedictine monk, called Paf- 
'cafus Rather, in the ninth century. They 
turned over all the dark archives of antiq;uitj|, 
in, fearch of reafons for feparating themfelvfk 
from the church of Rome, founded 

D 5 ■ ■ rief 


lies which human weaknefs can never dive 
into* Luther retained fome part of the.myf- 
tery, and rejefied the other j he owned that 
the body of Jefus Chrift was in the confecrated 
elements, but in fuch manner, faid he, as fire 
may be faid to be in heated iron ; the fire and 
the iron fubfift together*' This manner of con- 
founding the body of Chrift with the bread and 
wine, is called by Ofiander, impanation, invi- 
nation, and confubftantiation. Luther con- 
tented himfelf with faying, that the body and 
blood of our faviour was in, above, and be- 
neath, tn^ cum^ fub* 

The Dominican monks, aiEfied by the pope’s 
nuncios in Germany, ordered all Luther’s 
books to be burnt, and the pope iffued a frefii 
bull againft him, Luther in return burnt the 
pope’s bull and the decretals in the public 
market-place at Wittemberg. This adlion 
fiiews the boldnefs of the man, and at the fame 
time that he was already grown very powerful. 
This new reformer had even then a 
great part of Germany in his intereft, 
who, grown weary of the papal greatnefs, did 
not ftand to examine nicely into icholaftic pro- 
poftrions* 

In the mean time thefe queftions became 
greatly multiplied. The difpute about free- 
will, another ftiimbling-block in the way of 
human reafon, mingled its inexhauftible ftream 
of abfurd quarrels with the torrent of theologi- 
cal animofity. Luther himfelf denied the doc- 
trine of free-will, which neverthelefs has fmce 
been received by his followers. The univerfi- 
ties of Louvain and Paris wrote in defence of 
it j and this latter fufpended a difpute it was 

then 
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tlien engaged in* . whether there were three 
Magdaleas^j of only orte Magdalen';, to condemn 
Lathery’s propofitions. 

Ariiiotle v/as neceilarily drawn into this dif- 
piite, as the fchools were at that time bis dif- 
ciples r and Luther having afierted that Arif- 
totie's doiSrine was of no ufe to the under- 
fiandi.Dg the feriptures,. the holy faculty at Paris 
condemned this affertion as. erroneous, and pro- 
ceeding from a madman. The moft: idle, thefes 
were mingled with the profoundeft difputa- 
tions, and the. mutual hatred of both parties 
was kept alive by falfe imputations, grofs abufe% 
and reciprocal anathemas,. 

There is no reading, without a mixture of 
contempt and pity, the . manner in which Lu- 
ther treats all his opponents, and particularly 
the pop^. Little pope, little popey, you are 
an ufSf a little ,ais| walk ibftlj, it is ilippery, 
you may break your legs, and then it will be 
laid, what the devil is ail this? the little ais of 
a popey is crippled ; an afs knows that he is an 
afs,. a llfoae knows that it is a ftone j .but thefe 
l^ittle aj'fes of popes do not know that they are 
Thefe mean vulgarifms, Vvhlch would 
now-a-days be lb difguftful, didiiot at all dif- 
ples^fe the grovelling minds of thofe times; and 
Luther, with all this -lowne.fs of a barhaT 
rous triumphed, in his country: oyer. the 
politenefs of the court: 'of 

Capricious deftiny,- which fports wJ;h the 
world, ordered it fo that Henry Vlll. of Eng- 
land engaged , in this dilpute. He had bevn. 
educated by his father in the idle and abrurd 
feknees of thofe days. ■ ' ^ 

; , C.6 ■ : , , ,.Th^ 
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The fiery and impetuous fpirit of yoMng 
Henry had greedily imbibed the fubtleties of the 
fchools. He now relblved to draw his pen 
agaifift Luther; but before he began, he de- 
iired pope Leo^s permifiion to read the books of 
this, arch heretic, which had been forbidden to 
all Chriftians, under pain of excommunication. 
Leo granted him his requefi: ; and the king 
wrote a book, in which he explained the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, and defended the feven 
facraments againft Luther, who then allowed 
of three only, which were afterward^ re- 
duced to two. This book was written in 
great hafte, and fent to Rome. .His holinefs, 
charmed with a work which is now fcarcely 
read by any onei 'compared it to the writings 
of St, Jerome and St. AuguftinCi. and conferred 
the title of Defender of the Faith on king 
Henry and his fucceflbrs. But on whom did he 
beftow this title ? On the very man who, a few 
years afterwards, was to become the moft im- 
placable enemy of the church of Rome. 

■ Luther had few followers in Italy ; that in-^ 
genipus nation was too much taken up with 
plekfures and intrigues to engage in thefc 
difputes; nor did the Spaniards, though natu- 
rally an aftive and bufy people, interfere with 
them. The French likewnfe, though with the 
fame turn as both thefe nations, and moreover 
with a ftrong tafte for novelty, meddled wdth 
lieither party. In fliort, the only theatre of 
this war of the imagination, was in Germany, 
and in the Swifs nation, who were not at that 
time looked upon as the moft cunning people 
in the world, and are thought very circum- 
fpecf » The learned and polite court of Rome 

never 
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never fufpefted that thofe whom fee looied [ 
iipon as a fet of barbarians, could, armed with ;; 

the Bible as with a fvvord, wreft from her the j 

one half of Europe^ and flagger the fidelity of 
the other. 

' It is a great queflion in politics-, whether 
Charles V. at that time emperor, ought to have 
embraced the reformed religion, or have op- 
pofed it By throwing off the papal yoke, he 
at one blow revenged the four hundred years 
oppreilion which the empire had undergone 
from the pontifical crown, and the infults it 
had offered to the imperial diadem 5 but at the 
fame time he run the rifk of lofing all Italy. It 
was neceflary for him to keep fair with' the 
pope, who was to join him againft Francis I;. 
Moreover, the fubjedls of his hereditary domi- 
nions were all of them catholics ; and he is- 
even reproached with having beheld with plea- |i 
lure the rife of a fadlidh, which gave him ah i 
opportunity of railing faxes and troops in the 
empire, and cruftiihg both catholics and protef- 
tants beneath the weight of abfolu.te power* " 
At length he thought‘himfelf engaged, in poli- • 
tics and honour, to declare againft Luther, al» 
though perhaps he was of the fame opinion L 
Vvith him at the bottom, in relation to fbme i 

articles, a..s was fuipedled by the Spaniards after -- 

his death. . ■ \ ; ; ’ ' 

He therefore'' fum-mohedXuthef^p/appeat' , 
and give an account' of his do&ine Before the 
imperial diet of Worms, or, in other word% : 
to come and decfare whether he maintained the ; 
tenets which had been condemned by the chafch 
.of Rome. Luther obeyed the fummons;^ and 
appeared with ' a fafe-conduit from the m'|eror, > 

expofing , 
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cxpofing hiffifeif boldly to the fame fate with 
John Hus ; but this ailembly being wholly 
compofed of princes^ he tmfted to their ho* 
i<:2r He ipoke before the emperor 

^ and the diet> and defended his dodiine 
wkh great courage* ' It is faid that Charles V* 
was ftrongly follicited by Aleandro, the pope^s 
nuncio, to caufe Luther to be arrefted, not* 
withftanding the fafe-condu£l: he had granted 
him, in the fame manner as Sigifmund, con- 
trary to public faith, had given up John 
Has ^ but Charles made anfwer, That he 
would not, like Sigifmund, da any thing he 
fhould have reafon to be afhamed 

Luther, notwithftanding he bad the empe- 
ror, the king of England, the pope, and all 
the bifliops and monks againft him, was not in 
the leaft difmayedj but hidden in a ftrong hold 
in Saxony, from thence he braved the emperor, 
exafperated one half, of Germany againft the 
pope, anfwered the king of England as he 
would an equal, and ftrengtbened and extended 
his new-raifed church. 

The old eledlor of Saxony, Frederick, ear^ 
neftly wifeed the extirpation of the Romifli 
church ; Luther thought this a proper time to 
abolifli private mafles, and he fet about it in a 
manner which, in times of greater knowledge, 
would not have met with extraordinary appro- 
bation, He pretended that the devil had ap- 
peared to him, and reproached him with faying 
private mafles, and with confecrating. The devil, 
he faid, proved to him that it was an idolatrous 
cuftom ; and then he concluded his tale with 
faying, that ^e ackjwwledged the devil to be in 
the right, and that he ought to be believed. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly mafs was Jaid afide in the city of 
Wittembergj and foon afterwards in all the 
other places of Saxony. The images were pul- 
led down i the religious of both fexes left their 
cloifters | and in a few years Luther himfelf 
was married, to a nun named Catharine Bore. 
The priefts of the old communion reproached 
him with not being able to live without a wife, 
and Luther accufed them of not being able to 
live without miftrelTes. Thefe mutual reproaches 
were very different ; the catholic priefts, ac- 
cufed of incontinence, were obliged to own 
that they tranfgrefled the whole church difci- 
pline 5 whereas Luther and his followers had 
only made a change in it. 

The law of hiftory obliges us to do juftice 
to the greater part of thofe monks who left 
their churches and their cloifters to enter into 
matrimony. It is tnie they refumed a liberty 
of which they had before made a jfacriiice, and 
they broke their vows i but they were not li- 
bertines in their lives, nor could any one re- 
proach them with giving offence by their beha- 
viour. By the fame impartial rule we are un- 
der a neceffity of remarking, that Luther and 
his monks, by contraiEting marriages which 
were ufefui to the ftate, were no more guilty 
of a violation of their vows, than thofe a re, who, 
having made profeflion of poverty and hurnility, 
continue in the enjoyiment of vain-glorious 
riches. 

Among the number of things alledged againil 
Luther, it was faid by feveral, by way of irony,* 
that he who had taken the devil’s advice m 
overthrowing mafe, fliewed his gratitude to 
him by abolifhing the pradlice of 

and 
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and aimed at levelling all the bulwarks which 
had been raifed to keep out the . enemy of man* 
kind. It has been rejnatked fince^ that in all 
thofe countries where exorcifms have been kid 
afide, they have no longer heard of witchcraft^ 
or perfons pofiefled by the devil | and it has 
been faid> both in words and writing, that the 
devils knew little of their own intereft, in tak« 
mg refuge among the catholics, who alone have 
the power of commanding them. It has alfo 
been obferved, that there is a prodigious num- 
ber of magicians and pofleffed people in the 
Romifh communion, even to this day. How- 
ever, this is too ferious a fubjedt to divert one^s 
felf with ^ fqr it w;as certainly a very melancholy 
ilFair, ^ that ''proved 4be; ruin of fo many fami- 
lies, and the punifiiment of a number of unfor- 
tunate wretches, as it is a great happinefs to 
mankind, that the courts of juftice, in the 
more enlightened countries, no longer give ear 
to idle ftories of fafcinations and magic. Tliofe 
of the reformed religion renewed this '.ftumbling- 
block above two hundred years before the ca- 
tholics, for which they were accufed of ftrik« 
ihg at the foundations of the Chriftian religion ; 
and it was 6bje<£led to them, that poirefiions 
by demons, arid witchcrafts, are exprelly ad- 
mitted by the holy fcriptures ; that Chrift him- 
felf drove out evil fpirits, and in a particular 
feanner fent his apoitles to do the fame in hk 
name. To this powerful objeftion the protef- 
lants made the fame anfwer, as all prudent ma- 
giftrates do at this time ; that God permitted 
feme things in former times which he does not 
pfermitat prefenty and that the church ftood in 
|f&d of mirMeS-’dthe^ inffitution, which;, 

■ '' now 
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BOW tHat Qie is perfeiily eftablilhed, £he has jio 
longer occafion for. 

The .firft country, next to Germany, into 
which this new feft, knowm by the name of 
the primitive' churchy' extended itfelf, was 
Swifierland. Zuinglius, curate of Zurich, 
went ftill farther than Luther; for he admitted 
neither of impanation nor invination. He 
would not allow that God entered into the 
bread and wine, much lefe that the whale body 
of Ghrift was wholly and entirely in every' 
niorfel and drop of the elements. In France 
they gave him the name of Sacramentarian, 
which appellation was at firll* extended to all 
the proteftancs of his fe<9:. 

Zuinglius drew upon himfelf the abiife of all 
the clergy of his country. The affair was 
brought before the magiftracy 5 and the fenate 
ml Zurich examined the c^ufe in the fame man- 
ner as if it had related to* an inheritance. It 
was then put to the vote, and the majority 
were for the reformers. The people 
were waking in crouds for the fenate’s 
decree, when the town-clerk came out and ac-^ 
quainted them that Zuinglius, had gained hiS 
caufe; upon which they in an inftant becamd 
of the fenate’s religion. Thus a 'village of 
Swiflefland fate in judgment upon the church 
of Rome, Happy people aftdr all ! whdfe fim- 
piicity referred that to its rhagiftfates, which 
neither they, nor thrmfelvefe, nor Zu tngliasi 
could by any means be perfedt judges gtf*... . * 

A few years afterwards, the magif- • 

tracy of Berne, which town is the farperi ri ■ 
in Swifferland as Atnfterdam is in the United 
Provinces^ entered upon a more folmii-iriW of 

- this 
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this caufe ; and the fenate, after hearing both 
fides for the fpace of two months, condemned 
the Romifli religion. The decree was received 
without difficulty by the whole canton ; and a 
pillar was eredfed, on which this folemn fcn- 
tence was engraven in letters of gold^ and it 
has ever fince continued in full force. 

The fenates of Berne and Zurich had now 
given the people a new religion; but at Bafil 
the people impoied it upon the fenate. There 
were at that time thirteen Swifs cantons ; the 
five fmalleftand pooreil: of thefe, namely, Lu- 
cerne, Zug, Switz, Uri, and UnderwaJd, which 
remained firm to the catholic communion, be- 
gan a civil war againfi: the others. This was 
the firib religious war between the catholics and 
thofe. of the reformed religion. The curate 
.Zuinglius put himfelf at the head of 
the proteftant array, and was flain 
in the engagement. He was deemed ,an holy 
martyr by his own party, and an execrable 
heretic by the oppofite one. The catholics af- 
ter their viiiory cauftd his body to be quartered 
by the executioner, and aftervvards thrown into 
a fire. Thefe were only the preludes to thofe 
extremes of fury into which both parties after-^ 
wards run. 

The famous Zuinglius in eftablilhing his 
fefl:, feemed more zealous for the caufe of li- 
berty than that of religion. He held it fuffi- 
cient to be virtuous to merit eternal happinefs, 

4 . 


* J^uinglius infijfted upon free-will, whereas Lvther ad- 
liered to grace. Calvin adopted the doftrines of grace and 
predefti cation, . confequently Calvinifm was different from 
the religion of 

. and 
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and that Cato^ St, Paul, Numa, and Abraham^ 
enjoyed an equal portion of felicity. His reii- 
gipn was afterwards called Calvinifm, Calvin 
Raving given it his name, as Annericos Vefpu- 
tius gave his to the new world, firft difcovered 
by Columbus, Thus, in the jf|:)ace of a few 
years,’ there arofe three new churches ; that of 
Luther, that of Zuinglius, and the church of 
England, all feparated from the centre of union, 
and governed by their own laws. The church 
of France, though it had never broke with its 
head, was never thelefs looked upon at Rome 
as a feparate member, with regard to feveral 
points ; fuch as the fuperiority of councils, 
the fallibility of the chief pontiff, fome of the 
cpifcopal rights, the power of legates^ the no- 
mination to church-livings, and the tributes 
paid to the holy fee. The great fociety of 
Chriftendom refembJed in one refpe61: the hea- 
then empires, which were in the beginning 
very poor republics y thefe republics in time 
became rich monarchies^ and thefe monarchies 
afterwards loft fome of their provinces, which 
became republics. 

C HAP. CIX. 

The Progrefs of L^ttheranism 

Denmark:, and 'Germany. 

D enmark andallSweden embraced the 
Lutheran religion. The Swedes liftened 
chiefly to, the dictates of revenge in throwing: 

off 
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1^27 epifcopal yoke of the Romilli 

^ ^ church. They had long been oppreiled 
by their bilhops^ efpecialJy by the archbiliiops of 
Upfalj who were primates of the kingdom ; and 
they were ftill full of indignation at the re- 
membrance of the cruelties which had been 
committed three years before by the laft arch** 
bifhop Troll. This prelate, who was minifter 
and accomplice of Chrlflian IL furnamecl the 
Nero of the North, and the tyrant of Denmark 
and Sweden, was a monfier of cruelty, as de- 
teftable as Chriftian himfelf. He had obtained 
a bull from the pope againft the fenate of 
Stockholm, who had oppofed his depredations, 
and Chriffian’s ufurpatioas j but every thing 
tyas now quiet, and the two tyrants, Chri- 
ftian and his archbilhop, had fworn upon the 
gofpel to forget what had paffed. 'I'he king 
gave an entertainment in his palace to two ok 
the bifliops, all the members of the fenate, ^and 
ninety-four of the principal noblemen. The 
tables were all covered, and they were in the 
midft of their feftivity and joy, when Chri- 
ftian and the arcEbifhop arofe from table and. 
left the room, but prefently returned again fol- 
lowed^by ^atond'-c^^ and executionersj^ ' 

afhd thd afchbiihop holding the pope’s bull in 
His hand, gave orders to put all the guefts to 
death. They ripped open the breaft of the 
grand prior of the order of Jerufaleni, and- 
piticked out his heart. The tyrants concluded 
their bloody feaft by a maffacre of all the com- 
mon people, without dillindliori of age or fex. 

: ^ TFfeefe two monftets, who deferved to perifii 
% the fame puniftirnent which they infiidled 
cm ilie. gj^Md pEjor, died in their beds. • Chri- 

ftian 
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fllanj however, was driven from the throne.. 
The famous Guftavus Vafa delivered his coon-- 
try from this tyrant, as we have already iTiewn 
under the article of Sweden; and the 
four eftates of the kingdom having de- ^ 3 
creed him the crown, he was one of the fore- 
moft to exterminate a religion which had been 
made the means of committing fuch execrable 
crimes. 

Liitheranifm then was foon effabliilaed with- 
out oppofition in Sweden and Denmark, im- 
mediately upon the tyrant’s being driven from 
the throne of thefe two kingdoms. 

Luther now faw himfelf the apoffle of the 
North, and enjoyed his glory in peace. In the 
year 1525 the donimions of Saxony, Bruns- 
wick, and Heffe, and the cities of Strafburg 
and Frankfort embraced his do&inte. 

It is certain that the Romifli church flood 
in great need of reformation ; this, was ac- 
knowledged by pope Adrian himfelf, whq fuc- 
ceeded Leo X. and it is as certain, that If there 
had not been fome fuperior in the Chriftian 
World, to determine the fenfe^pf the holy wri- 
tings, and the particular tenets of religion, there 
would have been as many feels as there are men 
able to read. For, after all, the divine law-giver 
has given us but few written rules, and his dif- 
ciples have been very iparing yin their iiiftruc- 
Vions ; and thofe they have delivered are dohe 
in fuch a manner, as make them very difficult 
to be uiiderftood' of themfelves, almoft every 
word being liable to a diipute. 

But the proteftants of Germany, who were 
for following the letter of the golpel, exhi- 

' bited 
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bited a ftrange fcene fome few years afterwardsj 
by dlfpenfing with an acknowledged law which 
feemed eftablifhed beyond the reach of attack, 
I mean the law by which a man is allowed only 
BBQ wifCj which is a pofiti^^e inflitution, and 
on which depends the peace and happinefs of all 
the ftates and private families of Chrifiendom, 

Philip, landgrave of Helle, who v^^as the 
fecond protector of Lntheranifra, wanted to 
marry a young lady named Catherine de Saal, 
while his firft wife Chriftina of Saxony was yet 
livings and what is perhaps more extraordinary, 
it appears from fome original papers relating to 
this affair, that he conceived this defign upon 
a fcrupie of confcience. Here is one of the 
wonderful examples of the weaknefs of the 
human mind. This prince, who was in other 
refpeds a wife man, and a good politician, 
.feemed to think ferioufly that he might tranf* 
grefs a law, the juftnefs of which he could not 
but acknowledge, provided he had the permif- 
' fion of Luther, and his companions. He de- 
livered a remonftrance then to the heads of the 
church, fetting forth, that the princefs of Saxony, 
his wife, was ugly, had oftenllve fmells, and 
was frequently drunk.” After this, he gene- 
roufiy confefles in his remonftrance, that he 
had frequently fallen into the fin of fornication, 
and that his conftimtion required thefe plea- 
fures. But what is not altogether fo generous, 
he at the fame time artfully hints to his doftors, 
that if they refufed to grant him the difpen- 
fation he requires, he may poffibly alk it of the 
pope. 

Luther upon this affembled a fmall fynod at 
: Wittemberg, conftftixlg of fix of the chief pro- 
' 6 teftant 
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teftant minifbrs. They were fenfibJe that they 
tvere about to ftrike at‘ a iaw that was obferved 
even by thofe of their own fea. The examples 
of polygamy formerly ‘given by Chriftian prin- 
«s, had ever been looked upon brail fober 
Chrdfaans as a great error. And tho’ the em- 
peror Valentmian the eldetj ;had married Juftina 
wiuie his Wire Severa was yet living j and fe- 
veral kings of France had had two or three 
wives at a time, the tranfgrellion of a law is 
2.ny one. But the fynod of 
W ittemberg did not confider marriage as a 
lacrament, but only as a civil contraa ; and de- 
clared that the church allowed a divorce, though 
the^ gofpel forbade it ; and moreover that the 
goipel in no place exprefly enjoins the havino- 
no mote than one wife: but, in fliort, thS 
Icandal appeared fo plain, that they, were crlad 
to conceal , it as much as poffible from the eyes 
of the people. In fine, this permiflion for po- 
lygamy was figned, and the king was married 
to h!s^ miftrefs, Oven with the confent of the 
lawful Wife herfelf. 


Thus a thing which the popes had never 
dared to attempt, whofe excelEve power Luther 
had fo fe,verely attacked, was done by him, who 
had no power at all. This difpenfation of his 
was at firft kept private ; but time reveals all 
fecrets of this nature. This example has not 
indeed been followed fincej buttbereafon is, that 
a man feldom keeps two wives at the fame time in 
ins houfe, on account of the rivalihip between 
^em, which would occafion continual domeliic 
itntes, and render three perfons miferabje. The 
iaw which permits a plurality of wives amonR- 
the eaftern people, is the leaft regarded of any 
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hy private perfons. They have indeed fevera! 
miftreffes ; but perhaps "there are not foui 
Turks in all Conftantinople that have a num- 
ber of wives. 

It would have been happy for the world if 
the innovations in religion had produced only 
fcandals of this peaceable nature ; but Ger- 
niany became the theatre of the moil bloody 
tragedies. 


C H A P. CX. 

Of the Anabaptists, 

T WO men, natives of Saxony^ whofe names 
were Storck anclMunceis making ufe of 
fome paflages. in fcripture, where it is faid that no 
man is adifciple of Chrift, unlefs he has received 
the infpiration of the holy fplrit, pretended to 
be infpired themfelves. 

Thele were the firft enthufiafts we 
^5^5 hear of in thefe times 5 they infifted 
that all children Ihould be baptifed over again, 
becaufe Chrift did not receive baptifm till he 
was an adult j from this do<^rine they acquired 
the name of Anabaptifts, They declared them- 
felves infpired, and fent to reform the Roinifh 
and Lutheran communions, and deftroy every 
one who oppofed the gofpel they preached 5 
founding their aflertions on thefe words in holy 
writ, I am not come to bring peace into the' 
world, but a fword.” 

Luther had been fuccefsful in ftirring up the 
princes, noblemen, and magiftrates of Germany 

a2:ain& 
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agslnft tfie pope and <the bifhops. Muncer 
ftirred up the peafajm ts againft them all. He 
and his companions went about addrefEng th^- 
felves to the inhabitants of the country villages 
411 Suabla, Mifnia, Thuringia, and Franconia^ 
They laid open that dangerous truth which is 
implanted in every breaft, that mankind are all 
born equal, faying, that if the popes had treated 
the princes like their fubjefls, the princes had 
treated the common people like 'beafts. 

It muft be acknowledged that the demands 
made by the anabaptifts, and delivered in wri- 
ting in the name of the huibancimen and 
labourers, were extremely juft ; but it 
was letting loofe fo many wild bears, to make 
even a reafonable manifefto in their name. The 
cruelties which we have already feen exerciied 
by the commons of France and England in the 
time of Charles VL were now revived in Ger- 
many, and carried to a greater height of fury 
by the fpirit of fanaticilm. Thefe tribes of 
favage beafts, while they preached up equality 
and reformation, committed the moft dreadful 
ravages in all the places where they came, from 
Saxony to Lor rain 5 but at length they met 
with the common fate of all rioters who have 
not a fkilful leader. After having committed 
the moft fhocking d iforders, they were at length 
exterminated by, the regular troops. . Muncer, 
wdio had fet himfelf up for a new Ma- 
homet, periilied upon a fcaffold at Mtil- ^- 5^5 
liaufen. Luther, who had no a<StuaI fliare in 
thefe excefies, but who was neverthelefs the 
primary caufe of them, though iinwiijingly, by, 
having been the firft who levelled theliounds 
VoL. IV- E ■ ■ , bf 
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of fubmiiEoBj loft no part of his credit or 
piitatioa, hat ftill continued to be efteemed a 
prophet in bis own country. 

■■CHAP. CXL 

Sequel of the State of Lutheranism and 
Anabaptism. 

T H E emperor Charles V. and his brother 
Ferdinand, were no longer able to ftop 
^ the progrcfs of the proteftants. I'Jbe 
^5^9 of Spires in vain drew up moderate 
articles of pacification. Fourteen towns, and 
feveral princes erf* G^ermany, protefted againft 
the edidl: of Spires ; and it v/as this proteff 
which occafioned the name of proteftants to be 
afterwards given to all the adverfaries of the 
Romife church : Lutherans, Ziiinglians, Oeco- 
lampadians,. Carloftadians, Calvinifts, P'ref- 
byterians, Puritans, and the high church and 
low church parties in England, all go under this 
general denomination, Thefe altogether form 
an immenfe republic, compofed of divers fac- 
tions, which are ail united againft Rome their 
common enemy. 

The Lutherans prefented their con- 
^53^ feilion of faith at Auglbur^ ; and this 
confeifion, to which one third of Germany ad- 
hered, has fince been their conftant guide. 
The princes of this party -already began to cabal 
together againft the power of Charles V. as 
well as againft the court of Rome ; but no 
blood was as yet fpilt in the empii:e on account 
6 of 
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of Luther, or hfe caufe. The a^ab^ptifls, #!f 
earned away by thek blind rage, and whdrjr 
the exemplary fate of their leader, Muncer, had 
not in the leaft intimidated, continued to lay 
Germany wafte in the name of God; Fana- 
ticifm had never before produced a fury equal 
to this in the world. ■ The peafants, ^ • 
who all thought themfelves prophets, ^^34^ 
and knew nothing more of fcripture than that 
it commanded them to mafiacre without pity 
all the enemies of the Lord, gained the upper 
hand in Wcftphalia, which was then the coun* 
try of kupidity, and made themfelves malrers 
of the City of Munfter, and expelled its bifliop. 
They at hrft intended to cftablifli a theocracy 
like that of the Jews, acknowledge no other ma* 
fter than God : but one Matthew, who was the 
chief prophet among them, , having been killed, 
a journeyman taylor, called John of Leyden, 
from being born in the city of Leyden in Hol- 
land, aflured them that God had appeared to 
him, and appointed him king: and he made 
them believe ail that be faidf . 

The ceremony of his coronation was con- 
ducted with the greateft magnificence. There arc 
ifill to be feen fonie pieces of the coin, which he 
ftruck With his arms on them, which were two 
fwords placed acrofs, in the fame manner as the 
pope’s keys. : Thus become king and prophet 
at the fartie time, he difpatched twelve apofiJes 
to declare his reign through all lower Ger^ 
many. As to hiinfejf, after the example of the 
Icings of Ifrael, he had feveral wives, and ac- 
tually married feventeen atonce. -One of thefc 
having' dropt fome exprefiions againfi: his- au- 
ihorit}^, he cut off her head in, prefence oftk« 

L 2 ' others-, 
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others, who, either through fear or fuperfiidon, 
tranced along with' him around the bleeding 
trunk oF their murdered companion. 

This king-prophet had one virtue which is 
frequently found in robbers, and tyrants ; this 
was courage : ' he defended Munfter againfl: its 
bifhop, Waldeck, with intrepid bravery, for the 
fpace of a whole year^ and though re- 
duced to the laft extremities of famine, 
rejeSed all accommodation. At length he was 
taken fighting, by the treachery of his own 
people 5 but even in captivity he ftill retained 
ins unfhaken pride. The bi&op demanding of 
him how he had the infolence to make him- 
felf king ; this haughty prifoner demanded of 
him in his turn, by what right a bilhop had 
the infolence to be a temporal lord. I was 
eledied by my chapter, replied the bifhop ; and 
I by God himfelf, x-eplied John of Leyden. The 
bifliop, after having carried him about for 
feme time from town to town, and fhewn him 
as we ihew a monfter, caufed his flefli, to be 
toril off with red hot pincers. But the punifh- 
ments inflicied upon the king and bis folio wers 
did not fupprefs the enthuuafm of this feet. 
Their brethren in the Low Countries were very 
near furprifihg the city of Amfterdam : but 
the confpirators being difeovered, were, all put 
to death. The fedl, however, ftill fubfiiis, but 
entirely different from what it was in its iirff 
origin : the defeendants of thefe bloody fanatics 
are the moff peaceable of men, wholly cm- 
; ployed m their manufactures and trade, and of 
an induftrious and charitable drfpofition. So 
extraordinary a change is almoft without 
ample j but as they make no figure in the world, 
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it IS hardly thought worth while ''to enquire 
whether they are changed or not, nor whether 
they are wicked or virtuous. 



CHAP. CXIL 
Of Geneva, and of Calvin. 


A S the anabaptifts deferved to have th^e 
alarm founded againfl: them from every 
part of Europe, the protefirants, on the contrary, 
gained the greatcft commendation in the opinion 
of the people, by the manner in which they 
eftabliflied' their new religion in many places. 
The magifirates of Geneva ordered ' 

public difputations to be held during the 
whole month of June, to which they invited 
the catholics and protefcnts- of all coun- 
tries. Four fenators committed to writing 
whatever was faid of confequence for and 
againft. After this, the great council of the 
city examined with the utmoft care the refult 
of thefe difputes. The afiemblies of Zurich 
and Berne had a< 3 :ed much in the fame manner, 
though not fo juridically, nor with fo- much 
deliberation and ceremony. At length the 
council condemned^ the Romilh religion ^ and 
this infcription is ffill to be feen. in the town 
houfe, graven on a bra& table :: In rehrem* 
brance of the divine goodnefi, which hath 
enabled us to ihake off the yoke of antichrifl’, 
to abolijfh fuperftitipn, and. to recover Ii« 
berty.’* 

E 3, '—la 
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Accordingly, .the Q.tnevms recoyered their 
real liberty. The bifliops who, after the example 
of many other German prelates, difputed the 
right of fovereignty over Geneva, with the 
diikc of Savoy and the people, was obliged to 
iy and leax^'e the government to the citizens*. 
There had for a long time been two parties in 
the city, the one proteftant, and the other ca- 
tholic. The protelbants called themfelves Eg- 
nots, from the word Eldgnoffen^ allied by 
'The Egnots prevailing, gained over 
fomc of the opp.oiite fadlion to their communion, 
and expelled the reft. From hence it came, 
that thofe of the reformed religion in France 
the name of Egapts, or Huguenots, given 
thfinj appejiajLiojti for ^yhich the greater 
part of the Ffcnjch Writers have ftnee invented 
many idle origiiqt^s. 

This religion .of the Genevans was not ab- 
folutely the fame with that pf the Swifs nation 5 
■ but the dift’ereiice wa^ very triflij^g, and their 
communioii has never fuftainod any injurijes 
: irpm.it . The famous- Calvin, ^whpm look 
lupon pf Cepey*a,, hid m part fn 

5 thfe ; he. retired ..feme tifW^fter, to this 

city, hut, .at his doc- 

trine did fipt at :;a}l .^ree with the efi-Ablifeed 
one 5 hpweyer, he retunied back afterwards, 
■md fet himfelf up fpr the proteftant pope. 

, fiis true name was Chauyin : he was bprn 
- at Noyon in the year 1 509. He luiderftood 
Ta.tin and Greek, and was vve)} \’erfed in the 
Wretched philofophy of his age. He was a 

rn 

* A city of the Noyonnoi$ in. the ifle of Fraac®^ abotJt 
|4 miles N. B. of Paris, 

better 
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better writer than Luther, but not fo good a 
ipeaker : they were both of them laboriofcis and 
auftere, but rough and paflionate ] both full of 
ardour to fignalize themfelves, and gain that 
afcendant over the minds of others, which is fa 
flattering to felf-Jove, and which makes a kind 
of conqueror of a divine. 

Thofe ignorant catholics who only know 
in genera] that Luther, Ziiinglius, and Calviii 
were each of them married, and that Luther 
permitted the landgrave of Heile to have two 
wives, imagine that theie firft founders of the 
reformed religion worked themfelves into 
the good opinion of the people by flattering 
infinuations, and that they freed mankind from 
a heavy yoke, to iropofe a very light one upon 
them j but the contrary is the truth. They 
were men of the moft rigid manners, and ail 
their words were dipt in gal]. If they con- 
demned celibacy in the priefts, and fet open 
, the gates of convents, it was only to turn 
all fociety into a convent* Shews and enter* 
tainments were exprelly Forbid by th eir religion ; 
and for upwards of two hundred years there was 
not a Angle mufical in&ument allowed in the 
city of Geneva. They candemned auricular 
confedion, but they enjoined a public one 5 
^nd in Swifferland, Scotland, and Geneva, 
it was performed the fame as penance. 
There has been no gaming mankind, atleaft 
hitherto, by propofing to them only the fimpk 
andthe‘ea/y^ the mafer who is mo# rigid, i$ 
always the moft liftened to. Thefe reformers 
deprived men of their free-will, and -every one 
flocked to them. Neither Luther, Caltdn, nor 
any of the others were agreed concerning the 
E 4 , • eucha.- 
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eucbarift: one, as I have already obferved, 
faw God in the bread and wine, in the fame 
manner as fire in an heated iron; another like 
the pidgeon, in which the Holy Ghoft is faid to 
refide. At firft Calvin had a diipiite wdth fuch of 
the Genevans who communicated with leavened 
bread, as he was for having unleavened bread 
-iiftd. He took refuge in the' city of Stra-fborg, 
for he could not return to France, where fires 
■were already lighted up in every part; and 
Francis L fufTcred theproteftants to.be burned, 
¥/hile was makingan alliance with fheirbre- 
tbren, in Germany. Having married the widow 
of an anabaptift at Strafbourg, he afterwards 
returned to Geneva, and. took j the facrament 
. with leavened bread,, as did , and foou 

acquired as ; great . reputation in that city as 
.Luther had done in Saxony. 

Here he framed the tenets and dlfclpline 
that are now obferved by all thofe we call Ca!- 
vinifts in Holland, Swifferland, , and England, 
and which have fo long divided the tinip&^df the 
people in France. Helikewnfe efebliffiedfynods, 
confiftories, and the ofEce of deacon ; regulated 
the form of prayer and preaching; ana even 
inftkuted a confiftorial jurifdicfion, that has a 
right of excommunication. 

Calvin’s religion is quite agreeable to a re- 
publican fpirit; and yet he himfelf was of a 
tyraBnical difpofition. 

We have an inftance of this in the perfe- 
cution he raifed againft Caftaiion^, a man of 

much 


* Sebaftian Canalion, or Caftilion, was a regent m the 
college of Ccaeva, from, whence he was exHetJ;? becaufe he 
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iniich greaterlearning thanhimfelf, whom he out 
of jealoufy expelled from Geneva ; and in the 
cruel death which he a long time afterwards 
caufed to be inflicied upon the unfortunate Mi« 
ehael Servetus^ 


CHAR cxnr. 

' Gf Calvin and Sei^vetu-s.* 

M ichael Servetus, a learned phyfi- 
cian of Villanueva in Arragon, merited 
the peaceable enjoyment of the reputation- which 
was due- to him for having long before Hervey 
difcovered' the circulation of the blood 5 but 
he negleiied an ufefuf art for dangerous know-- 
ledge. He wrote concerning Chnft’s preiigu- 
ration in the wordj of the hypojfta&y or per*- 
fonality of the word, of the beatific vifion, of the 
angelic fubflance, and a book de rmnducatione 
fuperhrL^ He- partly adbpted the antieii t tenets 
of Eufebius and Arius, which prevailed in the 
Eaft, and were in- the fixtfeehth century em_ 


snaintained that the Tong of Solomon was an impnre poem,- 
and ought to be crazed from the canon of the fcripture. 
He was likewlfe accufed of- endeavonrihg to wes^ken the 
authority of the word of God^ in afSnriingr^in his annota- 
tions on the hrff epiaie of the Corinthians, that St* Paul had 
taught thofe of his difciples who had 'attained: fo a high de- , 
gr.ee of perfeflioftj a more fublime theology than, that he 
left in his writings, CaftaUon was well, yerfed in the dead 
languages, and made a Latin yerhon of the Bible, which* 
has been condemned for want of fimplicity^ and ,an afr 
feflation of ciadicaMatinity, ' ' ■ ' ; , ■ 

E 5; ■ • ■ 
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braced by Lelio Socini^ and afterwards received 
in Poland, England, and Holland. 

He was of fo open a difpofidon, that he 
‘wrote from Vienne in Dauphiny, where he 
lived for feme time, to Calvin coneferning the 
.Trinity. They carried on their difpute by letters 
for feme time; but Calvin from difputation pro- 
ceeded to invedtives, and from thefe to a the- 
ological hatred, which is of all others the moll: 
implacable. Calvin had treacheroufly procured 
fome fiieets of a work which Servetus was 
privately printing; thefe he fent to Lyons, to- 
gether with the letters he ^ad received from 
him-, an adlion which is alone fufficient to 
difgrace him for ever fociety ; for that 
which is called the fpirit of fociety, is infinitely 
more ftridt than all the fynods in the world* 
Calvin caufed Servetus to be accufed by one 
of his emiffaries. What a part for an apoflle to 
adi ! Servetus, yvho very fenfible that in 
France every innovator was condemned with- 
out mercy to the ftake, found means to: make 
his efcape, while they were preparing matters 
for his trial Unfortunately for him he paiTed 
through Geneva m his ? which being 
known to Calvin, he informed agaiaft him, 
and caufed him ta be apprehended. But a$ 
the Genevans had a law, which, ought to be 
imitated in all ftates, that the informer lhall 
furrender himfelf prifoner, together with the 
perfon accufed, ; Calvin, caufed the information 
io be given by one of his followers, who feryed 
him in the quality of a domefiic. 

When be faw his adverfery in- confinement, 
he loaded him with eveiy kindof infolt and’evil 
|lpc;eatii3ent that bafe minds are wont' to 'do, 

' when 
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when they get the upper hand. At length, by 
continually preffing the judges to employ the 
credit of thofe he pointed out to them, and by 
proclaiming in. perfon, and by his emiflaries, 
that God demanded the execution of Michael 
Servetus, hehad him burnt ahVe, and tooka cruel 
pleafure in being a witneft. to his fufferings, he, 
v/ho, if he had fet a foot in France, would have 
been fent to the flake him/cif, and who had fo 
loudly exclaimed againft all pcrfecution. 

Our indignation and pity muft be flill in- 
creafed, when we confider that Servetus in the 
works he publifbed, plainly acknowledged the 
eternal godhead of Chrifl j and that Calvin, in 
order to ruin him, had produced feme private 
letters, written a long time before, by this un- 
fortunate man to fome of his friends, wherein 
he exprefled himfelf fomewhat too freely. 

This deplorable cataftrophe did not happen 
till the year 1555, twenty years after the council 
of Geneva had made its decree againft the 
Romifli religion : but I give it a jilace here, in 
order to furnifh a better infight into the t;rue 
charadler of, Calvin, who afterwards became 
the apoftle of Geneva, and of thofe of the re- 
formed religion in France. But the rboft am- 
ple amends are now made to the afiies of Ser- 
vetus. Several learned paftors among the 
Engiifh proteftants, and even fome of the great- 
eft philofophers, have embraced his opinion, 
and that of Socinus : they have even gone 
farther than either of them : their reiigioa 
confifts in the adoration of ode God, through 
the mediation of Jefus Chrifl. And here we 
©uly give a relation. of and opinions, with- 
out entering into any controverfy, or difputlng 
E 6 againft 
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againft any perfon^ reverencing what we oitgh^t 
to reverence, and confining ourfelvcs wholly to 
hifiorkal fidelity. 

The finifhing firoke to this pidlure of Cal*- 
via may be found in a letter written with his- 
own hand, which is ftill preferved in the caftle 
of Baftie-Rolandj near Montelimar : it is di- 
refted to the marquis of Poet, high chamber- 
lain to the king of Navarre, and dated Sept 
30, 1561. 

Honour, glory, and riches, lhall be the 
reward of your pains; but above all do not fail 
to rid the country of thofe zealous fcoundrels, 
who ftir up the people to revolt againft us. 
Such monftersfhould be exterminated, as^ I have 
exterminated Michael Servetus, the Spaniard,’^ 
The faults of mankind are frequently allied 
tp^ virtues. This harfhnefs of Calvin’s was 
joined to the greateft difintereftednefs ; for at 
his death the- whole of his poSeflions was not 
worth more than one hundred and twenty gold 
orowns^ Hk indefatigable application, fliortened 
his days ; but it rendered his name famous, 
and procured him great reputation. 

' There, are letters of Luther’s, which breathe 
as turbulent and. uncharitable a fpirit as thoie 
of Galvin., The. catholics - fay,, they, cannot 
conceive how the proteftants could acknow- 
ledge fuch men as apoftles : to. which the pro- 
teftants. reply,, that they do not invoke as faints 
the authors of the reformation ; that they . -are 
neither Lutherans, Zuinglians,. nor Calvinifts j 
that they profeis to follow the dodtrine of the 

S imitive church ; that they do not canonize 
e pafiions of Luther and Calvin ; and that 
Ae ferocity of their chara£fers ought no mor^ 
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. to make againfl: their tenets in the minds of 
protellantSj than the manners of Alexander VL 
and Leo X. or the barbariries^ of certain per- 
fecutionsj fliould prejudice the Rornifh religion, 
in the minds of catholics. 

This is a truly prudent repfyi and moderation 
feems at prefent to have taken place of the 
antient fury in both parties. Had the iame 
fpirit of bloodfhed and cruelty always prevailed 
ill religion^ Europe would be only a vail burying 
place. But the fpirit of philofophy has at length 
blunted the edge of the fword ^ yet mankind 
were obliged to fufFcr two hundred years of 
mad cruelty to arrive at thefe days of eafe 
and tranquility. 

Thefe commotions, which, by the events of 
war, reflored fo large a portion of the church- 
poffeilions into fecular hands, did not enrich 
the theologians who were the promoters of’ 
thofe wars. They had the fate of thofe who 
found the charge,, but do not partake of the 
fpoilsi The pafiprs of the proteftant churches 
had iiiveighed fo loudly againft the riches of the 
clergy, that they impofed a kind of- law of de-. 
cency upon themfelves, which prevented theni 
from accumulating what they had fo much 
condemned •, and almoft every crowned head . 
kept them ftridUy to the letter of this law. The 
Calvinift and Lutheran paftors have -in tubii: 
places had fuch ptbvifipn made for them as is ' 
iieceflary for their fupport, without allowing 
of luxury. The revenues of the monafteries 
have been almofl: all of them placed in the 
hands of the government, and applied to^the 
ufe of hofpitals. The only rich bifoopricks 
remaining in Germany, whofe poflefBons have 
not fuffered diminution, are thofe of Luhecfc. 
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and Ofnabrug. You will fee, in cafting your 
eye over the fequel of thefe revolutions^ the 
-wbiiniical but pacific agreement in . the treaty 
of Weftphaliaj by which this bifhoprick of Of- 
nabrug is become alternatively Lutheran and 
Catholic, The reformation has been more fa- 
vourable to the. clergy in England, than it has 
been to the Lutherans and Calvinifts in Ger- 
many, Swifferland, and the Low Countries. In 
England the bilhopricks arc all very confidera- 
ble ; the livings afford a very handfome fupport ; 
and the country curates there are much better 
provided for than they are in France, All the 
advantage reaped by the government and the 
laity was from the diffolution of the monaf- 
teries. There are feveral entire parifhes in 
London, which were formerly only one convent, 
but are now peopled with feveral numerous fa- 
milies. In general, every nation where convents 
have been converted to the ufe of the public, 
ffof, has, humanly fpeaking, been conftderable 
gainers, without any perfon being injured: 
in fa« 9 :, nothing is taken from a fociety which 
mm longer exifts ; and there was no injury done 
but to a few temporary poffeffo'rs, who left no 
defcendants behind them to complain of what 
they had been ftrippedof. It was the injuftkeof 
a day, which has been produftive of a benefit 
that will lafl for ages. 

In the mean time, before this confofion could 
be properly reduced to order, the two parties 

Lutherans and Catholics fet all Germany in 
Aames, The gofpel religion, as it was called, 
was already, (in the year 1555) eftablifhed in 
twenty- four cities and eighteen fmali provinces , 

the empire. The Lutherans wanted to bum- 

'bk 
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We tiie power of Charles V. and he on his^fide 
pretended to root them out of the empire. 'AU 
lianccs were made, and battles fought on both 
fides ; but here we muft follow the changes 
wrought in the minds of men, with refpedl: to 
'religious affairs, and fee in what manner the 
church of England was firft eftabliftied, and 
the fchifms which happened in that of France. 

CHAP. CXIV. 

Of King Henry VIIL and of fehe Change of 
Religion in Engeanp. 

E very one knows that the feparatioti 
between England and the fee of Rome 
was caufed by an amour of Henry VIIL Wha^t 
neither St. Peter’s pence, nor the 
and provifos, nor the annates, nor the Jevjin|; 
of taxes, nor the fales of indulgences, not 
years of exaffcions, all of them conflantly op- 
pofed by acts of parliament, . and the murmur^ 
ings of the people, could ever bring to paf% 
was produced at length, or at leaft wa„s, firij 
occafioned by a fuddenlove fit; and this inighty 
monument of the papal power, which had been 
fo long, and fo furioufjty by public hafted. 

Was brought 'tp/^the'grpund’by ;the::firif '■ 
which was flung agaihft ' 

Henry Vfll. a man, by nature fenfuaFr violent^ 
and obftinate inhis desires', had amongmapy Qthgr 
miftrefles one named Anna Bu]Je.n, the d^ug|i« 
ter of a, private ' gentleman of his |;i.ngd^j^ 
This young lady,' wlldfe free and ipfightly^caii ■ 

riage 
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rrage' feemed .to promife very little refiiiancej 
had flill the prudence not to- yield entirely ; by 
which file fo inHamed the king’s pailioiij- that 
he refolved’ to make her his wife. 

He had been married for above eighteen- 
years to Catherine of Spain,, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Ifabelia, and- aunt to Charles V. who 
had brought him three children,- of which there 
was one ftill living, this was the princefsMary,. 
afterwards queen* of England. How then wzs 
he to procure a divorce, or annul his marriage 
with a pQifon like queen Catherine, v/hom he 
could not reproach with harfhneis, ill conduct, 
nor even that morofe humour which is fo fre- 
quently found in women of ftridl virtue ? This 
princefs was firfl: married to prince Arthur, el- 
deft fon to Henry VII. who dying a few months 
after their nuptials, Henry procured a difpen- 
fation from pope Julius 11. and'made a con- 
trafl: of marriage between her and his fecond 
ibn, this' Henry VIII. who, as foon as he came 
to the crown by his father’s death, was folemnly 
efpeufed to her. A conliderable time afterwards 
he had a baftard by one of his miftrefles, named 
"Blunt. But he then bad only conceived a dif- 
like to his marriage, and no fcruples of con- 
fcience 5 but as foon as- he fell fb pailionately 
in love with Anna Bulleri,; and found that he 
could not obtain her without marriage, he in^ 
ftantly began to feel a remorfe of confcience, 
and fhuddered to think how much he had of- 
fended God, by having lived eighteen years with 
Catherine as his wife. This prince, who ftill 
acknowledged the authority of the fee of Rome, 
applied to Clement VIL to annul pope Julius’ 
lull, and declare his marriage with Catherine 
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uf SpalUj contrary to all laws divine and hiiroan* 

Clement Vil. the baflard foil of Julian of 
MediciSj had lately feen the city ofRomo facked 
by the army of Charles V. and having but very 
lately made peace vidth*this prince^ he was 
ffill apprehenfive that he would get him depafed^ 
on account of his illegitimacy. He therefore 
could by no means think of declaring his aunt 
aconcubincs and her children baftards, who had 
been fo long acknowledged legitimate. Nor 
could he, as pope, own that his predeceilbr had 
no title to grant a difpcnfation. And, on the 
other hand, it would have been fapping the 
very foundation of the papal pow’'er, to ac-^ 
•knowledge that there were any laws which 
the popey might not break through if they 
thought itt. 

Lewis XIL had indeed caufed his marriage 
to be diffolved j but his was a very different 
cafe from the prefent. Lewis had had no chil- 
dren by his queen, and pope Alexander -VL 
who ordered this divorce, was conneSed in in- 
tereft with that monarch. 

" * Francis I. ftrpngly fupported Kenrj^s cauie 
at Rome, both as his brother-in-law and ally, 
and likewife as the enemy of Charles V. whofe 
power was already grown formidable. The 
pope , thus preffed between the emperor and 
thefetwo kings; and being, as he exprelled him- 
felf in one of his letters, between the ham- 
mer and anvil/^ had recourfe to negocia- 
. tions, delays, promifes, and denials, in hopes 
that rienry^s pailion would not Jaft fo long as 
an Italian negociation ; but here he was de- 
ceived ; and the^ Englifh monarch, who unfor- 
tunately happened to be a theologian, made 

. hia 
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his divinity fubfement to his paiiion. He and his 
dotfiors had recourfe to the Levitical law, which 
forbid^ any one To uncover the naked nefs 
of his brother’s wifej or to marry his wife’s 
fifter/’ The Chriftian ftates have long wanted, 
and ftill continue to want good pofitive lav?s. 
In their jurifprudence, which is yet barbarous in 
many refpe 61 :s, and compofed of the ancient 
cuftoms of five hundred petty tyrants, they are 
frequently obliged to have recourfe to the laws 
of the Romans and Hebrews, like a man who 
has w^andered out of the road, and is enquiring 
his way. They fearch in the Jewiffa code for 
.rules to diredl/he pradtice of their tribunals. 

But if we are to follow the JewiJlh msLtrU 
monhl law at all, we fhould follow it in every 
thing. We fhould condemn to death every 
,one who draws near to his wife at certain 
feafons which happen to the female fex ; in a 
. •^ord, we fhould (^ey a number of injun£lions, 
. which ai*e not made either for our climates or 
9.ur manners, and are even , contradictory to the 
new law. 

. This, howeyer, was the leaft of the many er* 
^irors committed by thofe who pretended to 
judge concerning .Henry’s marriage, upon the 
. principles of the Levitical law. They induf- 
trioufiy concealed from tbemfelves, that in Deu- 
teronomy, one of tbefe very books in which, 
.according to our weak underftandings, God 
. fometimes appears to command contradidlions, 
in order to exercife the obedience of mankind, 
a man is not only permitted, but even enjoined 
.10 marry his brother’s widow, in cafefhe has no 
• children 5 and that the widow had a right to 

fummon hei hufbaad’s brother to fulfil this law 1 

« ■ , . , . '1 
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and ia cafe of a refufal^ to loofe his fhoe from 
his foot, and throw k in his face. 

It afforded an extraordinary and curious Ipec- 
tacle to behold the king of England, on one 
fide, foiiciting the feveral univerfities ofEurope 
to be favourable to his paffioii, and the emperor, 
on the other, preffing them as warmly for their 
decifion in favour of his aunt, and the Icing 
of France between both ftanding up for the 
Levitical law againft that of Deuteronomf^ in 
order to make the breach irreparable between 
Henry of England and Charles V* . The em- 
peror lavifhed benefices upon thofe Italiaxi doc- 
tors who wrote for the validity of Catherine's 
marriage 5 and Henry paid thofe as bountifully 
who gave their opinions in his favour. Time 
has at length unveiled thefe my fieri es ; and in 
the accounts of one of the king’s private agents', 
named Crook, we jfind the following articles: 

To a Servetian monk one crown 5 to fwo 
other monks two crowns j to the prior qF Sf. 
John fifteen crowns; to John Marino, the 
preacher, twenty crowns.’^ , By this we find 
that the price was difterent, according to the 
creditor the fuffrage; and yet this purchafer of 
theological decifions, after he turned protefiant, 
declared in defence of his proceedings, that fie 
had never bought a fingle opinion, nor given 
any fum of money, till after the decree: was 
‘figned. ■ length the'- amve|fities''c>f Tfance, 
and particuIarly'tfeSprbpnne, caineta ^■refo* 
lution, that the marriage Henry Vill. with 
Catherine of Arragbn was unlawful, j . ; 
and that Julius had not power to 
difpenfe with the LevkicaJ law* ” 

Henry’s agents went fo far as to call iit ■ to 
their affiftance the opinions of the Jewilh 
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bins ; wlio acknowledged, that by the Deute- 
rononiical law, a man was coniXAndccl to 
marry *his brother’s v/idow ; bat, faid they, 
this Jaw related only to the country of Palef- 
tine, and it is the Levitical law which ought 
to be obferved In Englwand. The univerfities 
and rabbins of the Auftrian territories were 
of a quite dilFercnt opinion 5 thefe, however, 
were not coniulted. 

Flenry, thus provided with decifxons, which 
he had purchafed at a reaibnablc rate, prefied 
by his niiflrefs’s importunities, wearied with, 
the pope’s continual fubterfuges, encouraged by 
Francis L -and depending on the iupport and 
authority of the clergy and univerfities of his 
own kingdom, and abfolute mafter of his par- 
'liament, caufed his marriage to be annulled by 

Cranmer, archbiiliop of Canterbury. 

The queen, after having with becom- 
ing boldnefs and modefty maintained her juft 
rights, and objedbed to the authority of the 
court in fuch a rnanner, as not to furnifli any 
dangerous vveapbns againft herfelf, retired from 
. the capital, and left her bed and throne to her 
riv^l j and this favourite miftrefs, who was air 
ready advanced two months in her pregnancy, 
when ihe was declared a wife and a queen;^, 
made her public entry into London with a 
pomp as much fuperior to the cuftomary mag- 
nificence on thofe occafions, as her prefen t 
exalted ftation was above her former fortunes. 

Pope Clement VIL could not now avoid re- 
, venging the aflFront offered to Charles V. and 

* It might fee imagined from hence that Anna Bullto 
. was with child by^Heiiry before fhe was married to him^ but 
the contrary is truth, for they were wedded |>riva.tely ie|T|e. 
ihdoths before her' coronation*. “ * 


the prerogatives of the holy fee | . and accor-* 
aingly iillied a buH agamft Henry VIII. This 
bull loft him the kingdom of England ; for 
Henry, almoft at the fame time, got hiinfelf 
declared fupreme head of the. church of. Eng- 
land by bis clergy, and the parliament after- 
wards confirmed this title, and aboJiihed the 
pope^s authority throughout the kingdom, to- 
gether with his annates, Peter’s pence, and 
provifional grants. The nation chearfullyjoined 
in taking a new oath to the king, called the 
oath of fopremacy: and thus was the whole 
credit of the popes, which had lafted for fo 
many centuries, -overthrown as it were in a, a 
hrftant, and v/ithout contradidlion, notwlth- 
ftanding the defperate outcries of all the reli- 
gious orders. 

Thofe who pretended that no great king- 
dom could break with the pope without mani- 
feft danger, now faw, that a fwgle blow was 
fulEcient to overthrow this venerable coloffus, 
whofe head Was of gold, and his feet of clay. 
In fiiBy the taxes which the court of Rome 
had fo long impofed on the Eiiglifh, w^ere 
founded only on that people’s williiignefs to be 
laid under contribution ; but as foon as they 
refolyed tobe no longer fo, it was found that a 
power founded only on force is nothing . in itfelf. 

The king made bis parliament grant him 
the annates or firft-fruits, . which ufed to be 
coHetfted by the popes. . He created .fix new; 
bifhoprics, and ordered a yifitatioa of all the 
convents in his name. In the accounts of this 
vifuation, which are ftill tobe feen,' we find 
feme fcandalous exceffes carefully exaggerated, 
fome falfe miracles greatly multiplied, and fdifie 

B&itioiis 
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fi£litious relics, which were faid to have been 
made life of in feveral convents, to increafe 
the devotion of the people, and bring in offer* 
ings» Several wooden figures were burnt in 
one of the market-places in London which 
it was faid the monks made to move by 
^435 means of fprings. 

But the people could not, v/ithout a mixture 
of horror and concern, behold the afhes of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, whom the Englifli 
nation ftili revered, committed to the fiaincs, 
together with thefe inftruments of pious fraud. 
The king appropriated the rich fhrine in which 
they were contained, and which was curiouily 
adorned with jewels, to his own ufe. If Henry 
with juftice rejjroached the monks with their ex* 
tortions, he gsPve them equal reafon by his pro- 
ceedings to charge him with rapine. All the 
convents were fuppreffed 5 and fuch of the re- 
ligious, who, on account of their age, could 
not enter into the world again, had either 
places afiigned for their retreat, or penfions al- 
lowed them. Their revenues were all placed 
in the king’s hands : according to a calculatloii 
made by Burnet, they amounted to one million 
fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling ; but this 
is exaggerating; matters. The amount in efiecis 
and ready money was very confiderable. With 
^ thefe fpoils Henry founded and endo wed 
fix new biflioprics, and one college, 
bellowed large rewards on fome of his fervants, , 
and converted the remainder to his own ufe^ 
This very prince, who had written fo warmly 
In defence of the pope’s authority, againft Lu- 


ther, 
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ther^ became now an irreconcileable enemy to 
the fee of Rome* But the fame zeal, which 
had inftigated him to oppofe fo vehemently the 
opinions of that arch heretic and reformer, , 
ftill induced him to adhere to the do£trine, tho*'- 
he had changed the difcipline of the Romifli 
chui'ch. 

He wanted to be the pope^s rival, but with- 
out being either Lutheran or Saeramentanan. 
He ftill preferved the mvocation of faints, but 
under certain reftn<ftiom-* He ordered the holy 
fcripturcs to be read to the people in the vulgar 
tongue, but would go no farther. It was equally 
a crime to believe in the pope, and to be a pro- 
teftant ; and he alike condemned to the flames 
thofe who fpokc in favour of the Roman pen- 
tift*, and thofe who declared for the reformed 
religion of Germany. . 

The famous lord chanceftor More, and dne 
bifbop Flfher, were fentenced by the parlia- 
ment, agreeable to the rigour of the late laws, 
to be beheaded, for refufing to take the oath of 
fupremacy, which was, in other words, ac- 
knowledging Henry VUL for pope of Eng- 
land i for Henry always made ufe of the fword 
of the law to cut oiF thofe who proved refrac-, 
tory. ■ 

rope Paul III. who fucceeded to Clerhent 
VIL thought to fave FifeePs . life by fending 
him a cardinal's hat, , while matters were pte- 
paring for his trial 5 but in this he only gave 
Henry the fatisfadlion of bringing a Oariinal to 
the block. The . king afterwards fet a price 
upon the head of cardinal Polus, or Pole, \vhc> 
had taken refuge at Rome, and inhumanly 
caufed 'the ' mother of this prelate to be put to 

death 
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death by the hands of the executioner, without 
the leaft regard to her great age, or the royal 
ftock from which flie was defcended. All this 
he did becaufe they refufed to acknowledge him 
as the Ehgli& pope* 

The king having underftood that there w^as 
at that time in London a learned Sacramenta- 
lian, called Lambert, refolved to have the glory 
of difputing with him before a graijd affembly, 
fummoned for that purpofe at Weftminfier, 
The end of this difputation was, that the king 
gave his antagonift his choice, either to be 
of his opinion, or to be hanged. Lambert 
nobly made choice of the latter, and the king 
had the mean cruelty to order him to be exe- 
cuted. The Englifli bifhops, who v/ere ftill 
Catholics, though they had renounced the 
lifdidlion of the pope, were animated wdth fuch 
a furious zeal againft the heretics, that when 
they condemned any of them to be burnt, they 
granted forty days indulgence to every perfon 
who brought wood to build the pile. 

All thefe maflacres were carried on by acts 
of parliament ; and this £hew of juftice, w^hich 
is perhaps more deteftable than the oppreffive 
violence which defies all law’^s, was in a great 
meafiire the means of preventing civil wars. 
There were- infurredtions in feme of the 
counties, but London, awed by its fears, re- 
mained perfedly quiet. 

Thus did Henry VIIL by his policy and fe- 
verity, render bimfelf abfolute mafter of his 
people. His will became the foie law of the 
kingdom, and thofe nominal laws by which 
they judged between fubjed and fubjecl, were 
fo imperfedl, that at that time a perfon was 

fcntenced 
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well-wifliers to what was called the reformed 
religion. This aiiembly was always oppafing 
the pretenfions of the church of Rome, which 
this new herefy likewife aimed at overthrowing; 
and the auftere and republican fpirit of fome of 
the counfellors, led them to favour a feib 
which, by the feverity of its tenets, condemned 
the debaucheries of the court. Henry IL being 
difpleafed with the conduct of feveral of the 
members of this venerable body, came 
one day upon them une.tpecledly in 
the great hall where they v/ere fitting, at 
the very time that they were deliberating upon 
methods for moderating the perfeciition againft 
the Huguenots, and ordered five counfellors to be 
put under arreft. One of thefe, named Anne 
d : Bourg, who had fpoken with the moll: free- 
. :tn, figned his confeffion of faith in the Baf« 
aie, which was found to agree in many articles 
with that of the Calvinifts and Lutherans* 
There was at this time an inquifitor in France, 
though the office of the inquifition itfelf, v/hich 
has been always held in horror by the French, 
was not eftabliflied. This inquifitor, whole 
name was Mouchi, together with the bifhop of 
Paris and the commiflaries of the parliament, 
tried and condemned du Bourg, notwithftand'* 
ing the { old eftablilhed law, by which a 
member of parliament could only be tried 
by the courts of parliament aflembled ; a law 
which has always fubfifted, been always claim- 
ed, and almoft always proved ufelefs ; for no- 
thing is iiore common in the hifiory of France, 
than to find members of the parliament tried by 
other courts. Anne du Bourg then was exe- 
V0L4 IV* G ■ outed 
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ciited iii the reign of Francis IL The 
cardinal of Lorraiii, who governed the 
ftatc with a high hand, was refolved upon his 
death ; and this priefl: and niagiftrate was 
hanged, and his body afterwards burnt in the 
place of the Greve. He was of a dirpofidon 
rather too ipfiexihle, but was an upright judge^ 
and a man of approved virtue. 

Martvrs make ' profeivtes. The fufferin.o's 
of iuch a man gameo more converts to the re- 
formed religion than all the writings of Calvin* 
A fixih part of the kingdom of France were 
Oalvinifts under Francis IL as one third of 
Germany at leaft were Lutherans under t|e 
emperor Charles V,- ' 

Inhere was then only one choice* left, which 
was, to follow the example of Charles V. w’ho 
concluded his many wars by allowing his fub- 
je 6 ts liberty of confcience, or that of queen 
Elizabeth, who, while fbe protected the efia- 
blifned religion, left every one to worHiip God 
agreeable to his own principles, provided due 
obedience was paid to the laws of the kingdom. 

This is the pradlice at prefent in almoft all 
thofe countries which were formerly laid wafie 
by religious wars : a long and fatal experience 
having fhewn it to be the moft falutary method 
of governing. 

But this method cannot be adopted unlefs 
. the laws are firmly eftabliflied, and the rage of 
faftion has fubfided. France was continually 
a prey to the moft bloody factions, from the 
time of Francis IL till the glorious reign of 
Henry the Great. In thefe difaftrous times 
the laws were little known, and the fanatic 
.fpirlt which furvived the furies of war, brought 
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this monarch to an untimely end in the midil: 
of profound peace, by the hand of a madman 
and a foolj who had made his efcape from a 
cloifter. 

Having thus acquired a competent idea of the 
fiate of religion in Europe during the ilxteenth 
century, it now remains to fay fomething con- 
cerning the religious orders which oppofed the 
new opinions, and of the inquifition, which 
laboured to exteniiinate all the proteilants. 
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Of the Religious O r u 2 r. s. 

T he inonaftic life, which has” done fo 
much good aiid fo much liarni in the 
world, w’'hich has been one of the main props 
of the papal power, and w’^hich gave birth to < 
the perfon who rilippreiled that very power in 
one half of Europe, merits our particular at« 
tention. 

It has been believed by a number of pro- 
teftants and others, that the feveral bodies of 
church'*militia, together with their different, 
habits, ways of living, occupations, and, rules, 
were all invented by the popes, as fo many ar- 
mies devoted to the fervice of the holy fee, in 
all the ftates of Chriftendom. It is certain that 
the popes have often made ufe of them, but 
they did not invent them. 

In the earlieft ages of antiquity^ there 'were 
among the eaftern people certain men, who 
G R wiih- 
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withdrew themfelves from the world to live te^ 
gather in retirement. The Perfians, Indians^ 
and Egyptians efpedally, had feveral commu- 
nities of Cenobites, or monks independent of 
thofe whO' were dedicated to the fervice of the-, 
altar, but among the Greeks and Romans there 
were none. Their colleges of priefe were par- 
ticularly fet apart for the fervice of their tem- 
ples, and a monafiic life was w^holly unknown 
to thefe people. The Jews had their Eilenians 
and Therapeust. The Chriftians have imi- 
tated them. 

St. Bafil in the beginning of the fourth 
century, infiituted his order in a barbarous 
province, on the borders of the Black Sea 5 
and his rules were followed by all the eaftern 
monks. He invented the three vows, to wdiich 


* St. Bafii the Great was born at CjsCarea m Cappado- 
cia, in the year 3^6. He was educated under the famous 
Libanius at Antioch and Conftantinople, and finifh- 
ed his tiudies at Athens, where he contraded friend- 
fhip with St. Gregory of Nazianzen, and Julian the Apof- 
tate, Ke afterwards vifited the monafteries in Syria, Hgypt» 
and Lybia, and became fo enamoured of a monaRic illie^j 
that he retired to a folitary place in the province of Pontus 
in Cappadocia. There, being joined by his brothers and 
feveral friends, he compofed the rules of an order, and 
was the ifirfl inftitutor of a monaHic life in that coun- 
try. In the fequei he was eledled bifliop of Cssfiirea, and 
perfecuted by the emperor Valens, fcecaufe he would not 
communicate with Eudoxus, and embrace the dodrine of 
the Arlans, He had many difputes about Arianifm and. 
the nature of the Hypoftahs, compofed a variety of works, 
and was, of ail the Greek fathers, the tnoft pure, fnblimej, 
and elegant writer* 

all 


5 
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all the rediife fubmitted. St, Benedid^ or 
St Bennet eftabJiihed his order in the fix th 
centuryj and was the patriarch of the weftern 
monks* ■ ■ . - 

It was for a long time a confolation to man- 
kind to find afylmnsopen for the reception of 
thofe who were defirous of flying from the op- 
preflive government of the Goths and Vandals* 
Almoft every one who was not lord of a cafiJe 
was then a ilave ; the tranquillity of a cloifier 
afforded a happy retreat from tyranny and war. 
By the feudal laws of the Weft indeed a 
flave could not be admitted a monk without 
the confent of his lord, but the convents had a 
method of eluding this law. The fin all re- 
mains of learning left among the barbarians 
were preferved in thefe convents. The Bcne- 
didine monks tranfcribed feveral books, and 
by degrees many ufeful inventions arofe fi om 
the cloifters. Moreover, thefe religious com- 
munities employed themfelves in cultivating 


* St. Benedi6: was born about the latter end of the fifth 
century, in the dutchy^of Spoleto in Italy, and ftudied at 
jRome. ■ At the age of feventeen he retired to the defert of 
Sublaco, at the diftance of forty miles from that city,, and 
lived three years in a frightful cavern. He was afterwards 
ele«5i:ed abbot of a neighbouring monaifery, but being dif- 
gufted with the manners of the monks, he once, more retired 
to foJitude, where he \vas In a little rime joined by fuch .a 
number ©f difciples, that he built twelve mona/teries. Un- 
derfi:andmg there was a temple of Apollo on Monte CalTmo, 
he went thither, converted the inhabitants, demolifiied the 
idol, built two chapels on the mountain, and laid the foun- 
dation of the famous mionaftery of Mofite CafTmo. There 
be compofed his rule, and founded the order of the Bene- 
a little time fpread themfelves all over 

Europe* 
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the land, and finging the praifes of the diety ; 
they lived a life of fobriety^ they were hofpi- 
tabie to firangersj and by their examples, in fome 
meafure helped to foften the ferocity of thofe 
barbarous times ; but a complaint was fooi,i 
made, that riches had corrupted what virtue had 
inftituted ; a reformation then became necef- 
fary. Every age produced men in all coun- 
tries, who, animated by the example of St, 
Brnnet, were defirous.of becoming founders of 
new congregations. 

The fpirit of ambition is almoft always ac- 
companied with enthuilafin, and imperceptibly 
mingles itfelf with the moll: rigid devotion* 
He who entered into the ancient order of St* 
Eennct became afubjedfj but he who founded 
a new inftttudon raifed to himfelf an empire* 
From hence arofe the mukitiide of clerks, 
c a noiisS regular, and religious of both faxes. 
Every o le who attempted to found a new order 
was well received by the popes, becaufe they all 
became immediately fubjedt to the holy fee, by 
throwing off as much as poffibie all fiibjectidh 
to their bifiiops. Mod of thefe orders have ge- 
nerals rcliding at Rome, as in the , center of 
Cliriftendom, who from this capital difpatch 
the oiders they receive from the pontiff to ail 
corners of the •world. 

In the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
almofi: ^11 the ftates of Chriffendom w^ere over- 
run by men, who were become aliens in their 
own country, and fubjedls of the pope. An- 
other great abufe was, that thefe iramenfe fami- 
lies encrcafcd at the expence of the human 
fpecies. It is a certain truth, that before conr 
vents were fuppreffed in one half of Europe, 
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they contained upwards of five hundred thou- 
fand perfons. The country-places were depo- 
pulated, the fettlements in the new world were 
defiitute of inhabitants, and the fcourge of war 
daily defiroyed a nuinber of valuable lives. As 
it is the bufinefs of every wife ruler to en- 
courage the increafe of his fubjecSls, ft is douht- 
lefs acSiing contrary to that noble principle ta 
countenance fucli a multitude of people of both 
fexes, who are loll to a fiate, and who bind 
themfelves by oath to do all in their power for 
the deilraSion of the human fpecies. It were* 
to be v.nflied,, that fome retreat was appointed 
for old age; but this fo neceilary inftitution is- 
almoft the only one which has not been attended 
to. Our cloifters are filled with thofe who are 
hardly arrived at the age of maturity, and whO' 
are allowed to part with their liberty for ever, 
at a time when, in other nations, they arc not 
permitted to have the difpofa! of their o’vvn 
fortunes. 

It cannot be denied that the convents have 
produced many inftances. of fliining virtues. 
There are few monafiedea which do not con- 
tain fome noble minds, who do honour to 
human nature. Too many writers have taken a 
malicious pleafure in enumerating the diflbluto 
manners and vices which have fometimes ful- 
lied the purity of tliefe afylums of devotion. It 
is certain that the fecular ilate abounds with- 
many more inftances of vice, and that the great- 
eft crimes have not been committed in mo- 
nafteries alone; but they are more remarkable 
there on account of their evident contradiction 
to the cftabliflied rules. No ftate can have' 
been always free from impurities ^ therefore we 
G 4 ^ flbould . 
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ffiould here confider only the general good of 
fociety, and in this light we cannot but lament 
that fo many noble talents have been burieds 
and fo many virtues IqH in retirement^, 
which might have been ufeful to the world* 
7'he fmall number of convents at the beginning 
did great fervice. A few in proportion to each 
ible would have been truly refpedlable ; but 
by being ov'er-multiplied they fell into con- 
tempt, infomtich^ that the priefts who were at 
iirfr equal with the bifeops, are now in corn- 
par ifon to them the fame as the common people 
are to princes. 

In this great multitude of religious orders the 
Benedictines always held the firft rank. Wholly 
taken up with theirpower and riches, they took 
no part in the fcholaftic difputes of the fixteenth 
century, and looked upon the reft of the monks, 
as the old nobility do upon the new* The 
monks of Cluni,Citeaux, Clervaux, andfeveral 
others, were branches of the original ftock of 
St. Bennet, and in the time of Luther were 
known only by their great wealth. The rich 
abbeys of Germany lived quietly in the reipec*- 
tiveftates, without intermeddling incontroverfy ^ 
and the Benedictines of Paris had not then em- 
ployed their leifure hours in thofe learned en- 
quiries, by which they have fince gained fo 
great reputation. 

The Carmelites, who were tranfplanted into 
Europe from the Holy Land, in the fifth 
century, defired no more than to have it ac- 
knowledged that Elias was their founder. 

I’he Carthufian order, which was inftituted 
at Grenoble, towards the end of the eleventh 
cemury, and which was the only one of the 
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a^tident orders which did not ftand in need of 
reformations was a very fmall body, and though 
too rich indeed for men who had divorced them- 
felves from the worJd, ftill continued^ not- 
wdthftanding their wealthy in the ftricl obfer- 
vance of fafting, filences prayer, and folitude. 
They led a life of tranquility, amidft the ge- 
neral tumults which diffrafted the reft of the 
world, of which they hardly heard the rumour; 
and knew nothing of the mighty fovereigns of . 
the earth but by name when they prayed for 
them. Happy would it have been if fuch pure 
and fteady virtues could have been of any fer- 
vice to the world ! 

The Premonftratenfes, or Norbertins, found-^ 
ed by St, Norberf^Mn the year ii 20, made 
very little noife iii the world. By which they 
were fo much the more valuable. 

The Francifcaos, or Cordeliers, were the 
mqft numerous and ftirring of zny of the other 
orders, Francis d’Affifif, who firft founded 

this 


^ This faint was born in the dutchy of Ckves> in the 
year loSa^ fon of the count de Gennep, and related to the 
emperor Henry V. who appointed him his almoner, or 
chaplain, and offered him the archbifhopric of Cambmy, 
which be refufed. Tired of a court life, he reOgned his 
benefices, fold his patrimony, and diUnbuted his money to 
the poor then he went teaching and preaching from place 
to place, until St. Bernard gave him a folitary valley, called 
Fremontre, where he founded the order of canons regular. 
He was afterwards forced to accept the archbiOtoprick qf- 
Magdeburg, and thither tranflated his canons, whofeauflere 
life affonifhed the canons of that fee, and had well nigh ex- 
cited a rebellion againft their founder. 

J He was a native of Affifj, in the eccleliaffical ffate, ajnd 
Med up to bufinefs 5 but he renounced all property,: made 
G 5 ' pro-^ 
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this order in the year 1210, was efteemed bv 
them as a man fuperior to all the reft of human 
kind. They compared him to Chrift himfelf, 
and pretended that he performed many more 
miracles. He performed no inconfiderable one 
indeed in having founded this great orders which 
increafed to fuch a degree, that, at a general 
chapter, which he held during his life time at 
in the year 1219, he favv five thou- 
iand deputies from the convents of his infti- 
tutlon. And at this time, notvvithftanding the 
prodigious number of convents which have 
been taken from them by the proteftants, they 
have fiill feven thoufand houfes for monks under 
different denominations, and above nine hun- 
dred convents for women. In fome of their 
-late chapters, they reckoned about one hundred 
and iifteen thoufand men, and twenty-nine 
thoufand women ; an intolerable nufance in 
countries where there is an evident decreafe of 
■ the human fpecies, 

Thefe men were violent in all their purfuits, 
.They were preachers, divines, miilionaries,. 
mendicants, and fpies. They traverfed the 
globe from one end to the other, and w=^ere 


profeSon of evangelical poverty, retired to the woods, and 
lubjeiSed himfelf to fuch hideous mortifications,^ that hrs 
countrymen looked upon him as a lunatic :• his father 
brought him back to his houfe and confined him ; but 
Ending him aveife to any tomporal- employment, he carried 
him before the bilbop, and there Francis Rript himfelf 
maked. He founded his order in the year iao6, and by 
the whole ' tenour of hk condii^ appears to have been z-. 
siiiferable fanatitcfe> 
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CFcry whereat open enmity with the Domi- 
nicans. Their chief theological difpute with 
tliefe latter is concerning the birth of Chrift’s- 
mother. The Dominicans affirm 5 that fhe was 
fubjefl: to the power of the devil, like the reft 
of mankind 5 and ' the Cordeliers infift,. that' 
fhe was wholly exempt from original fin. The 
Dominicans reft their opinion on that of St. 
Thomas^; and the Fraud fcans hold their te- 
nets to be the fame with thofe of John Dunsf, 
a Scotchman, huproperly called ScotuSy and 
known to his cotemporaries by the title of the 
Subtile Dodlor. 

The political diiputes between thefe two- 
orders arofe from the prodigious credit and in- 
fluence acquired by the Dominicans, 

The latter of .thefe orders^ which’ was in- 
ftituted feme little time after that of the Fran- 
eifeans, was inferior to thefe in numbers, but 
was much more powerful on account of the*, 
office ofmafter of die pope’s .jialace at Rome,, 


^Tbh WAS' the famous St. Thomas d’ Aquinas, defeended^ 
from the counts d’Acquins. He was intitied, /ivgd c/ 
the School^, the AiJgelkal DoBor^ and the Eagh of: 

His treatifes on fylogyfm, fophyfm,. and demonfl'ratiqn,. 
contain an abridj^raent of the whole dialedlic art ofAri..^ 
nodej and' have been deemed a xampleat body oMogicksv 
*f Jean Duns, alias Duns Scotus, born at the- Town <?f , 
Duns in Scotland. He .profe/fed rhf ordcr.cf' S-t. Fj-ancisy. 
and nouriiihied in the beginning of the fourteenth century. .; 
For his profound knowledge, and the perfpicuify wiih'^ 
which he explained the gresteft' diiSculries' in phiiofophy 
and theology, he was denominated D'oBcr S'uhtHis, ;an,d- 
piqued hinifeif on- oppofmg the- opinions of St. Thomaso 
Hence arofe the two iahXs of Scotiiis and Thomifis;, 

■G. 6' ■ 
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whichj ever fmce the time of St. Dominick 
their founder has been appropriated to, this 
order, and the office of inquifition, of which 
one of their fraternity is always prefident ; and 
for a long time their generals had the foie no- 
mination of all the inquifitors in Chriftendom* 
The popes, who have this nomination at prefent^ 
always ccntmue the meeting of this office in 
the convent of Minerva, -which belongs to the 
Dominicans ; and this order ftill appoints monks 
inquifitors to thirty-two tribunals in Italy, with- 
out reckoning thofe of Portugal and Spain* 

As to the Auguftins, they were originally 
a fociety of reclufts, to whom pope Alex- 
ander iV*. in 1254^ gave a body of rules* 
Ifhough the pope’s iacriftan was always chofen 
from their order, and that they had the foie 
right of preaching ^nd felling indulgences, they 
were neither fo numerous as the Francifeans, 
nor fo powerful as the Dominicans ; and are 
very little known at prefent in' the fecular 
world, otherwife than by having had Luther 
for one of their order. 

I purpofely pafs over a great number of dif- 
ferent communities, as this general plan wili 
not allow me to make a review of every re- 
giment in this monaftical army. But the order 
of Jefuits, which was founded in Luther’s 


* Dominique de Guzman was born a gentleman in Spain, 
with ali the feeds of bigot-zeal, and fanaticifm, which pro- 
duced the xnoft blocking fruit of cruel perfecution. He ac- 
jcompanied Simon de Montfort in his expedition again il 
the Albigenfes, among whom this Spanifh fanatic exercifed 
the moft inhuman barbarities. Being appointed inquifitor 
in Languedoc, he there laid the foundation of his order, 
nrhicii pope Hoaorius approved m the year szi^* 

demands 
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demands a particular attention. The Chriffian 
world has exhaufted kfdfin the praife and dif- 
praife of this order, which has iiillnuated itfelf 
every where, and has every where had enemies^ 
A great many people think that It owed its 
foundation to a flrretch of politics j and that 
St. Ignatius defigned by this infdtution tofub- 
jeft the confciences of all crowned heads to his 
order, to give it the maflery over the minds of 
the people, and form it into a kind of univerfal 
monarchy. 

Ignatius de Loyola, however, was ^^ery far 
from having any fuch defign j and indeed was. 
never in a condition to form any fuch pre-? 
tenfions. He was a private gentleman of Bif- 
cay, a man of no learning, but born with a 
romantic turn, fond of books of chivalry, and 
greatly addidled to enthufiafm. He ferveej as 
a foldier in the troops of Spain, at the time that 
the French, who vainly attempted to recover 
Navarre out of the hands of its ufurpers, were 
befieging the caftle of Pampelona in 1521; 
Ignatius, who was then about thirty years of 
age, was one of thofe who defended that caftle, 
and was wounded in the alTault. A book of 
the lives of the faints which had been given 
him to read when he was upgtp, recovery, and a 
vifion which he fancied he faw, determined him 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerufalem. From that 
time he devoted himfelf to the mottificatian of 
his appetites and paiHons 5 and it is reported 
that he paffed feven days, and as m^ny nights, 
without tailing meat or drink; a thing which 
is hardly credible, but fhews a weak imagina^ 
tion, and a very robuft conftitution. Ignorant 
as he wasj he went abput preaching Sirough 

all 
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ail the villages. Every one knows the reft of 
his adventures, that he watched his arms all 
night, caufed himfelf to be dubbed the V irgixi 
Mary’s knight, offered combat to a Moor v/ho 
had fpoken difrefpedlfully of this lady whom he 
ferved, and left it to h.is horfe to decide the af- 
fair, who took a different road from the Moor’s 
fteed. After this he refolved to go and preach 
the gofpel among the Tuiks, and was got as far 
as Venice on his way, when reflecting that he- 
could not fpeak Latin, a tongue, which by the 
way, was of very little fervice among the Turks, 
he returned at the age of thirty-three, and put 
himfelf to fchool at Salamanca. 

Being imprifoned by the inquifition for hav- 
ing taken the direction of confciences, and 
making pilgrims, upon recovering his liberty, he 
went to finifh his ftudies at Paris, where he 
fell into company with fome of his own nation, 
(Spaniards,) who w^ere, like himfelf, poor and 
deftitute of any fettled habitation. They joined 
Goropany, and repaired to Rome in the year 
1537, where they prefented themfeiyes. to pope 
Paul III. in the character of pilgrims, who were 
defirous of making a journey to Jeriifalem, in 
order to form a private community. Ignatius 
and his companions were men of fome merit, 
wholly difmterefted, felf-denying, and' full of 
zeal. We muft acknowledge that Ignatius- 
himfelf was fired with the ambition of becoming 
the head of an order. This fpecies of vanity, 
in which the ambition of commanding had a 
great lhare, became ftrongly rooted in a heart, 
which had made a facrifice of all its other paf- 
fions, and operated the more powerfully as it 
was coBnefiied with fome virtues, IP Ignatius 

bad. 
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had not had this pafiiorij he would have fol- 
lowed the example of his companions^ and en- 
tered Into the order of the Theatins, which 
had been lately founded by cardinal Cajetan. 
But the good cardinal in vain follicited him to 
become a member of his community | the de- 
fire of being a founder himfelf prevented him 
from entering into any other order. 

The travelling to Jerufalem, being at that 
time attended with great danger^ Ignatius found 
himfelf obliged to remain in Europe. Having 
learnt a little of the grammar, he applied him- 
felf to the teaching it to children. His dif- 
ciples feebnded his defign with great fuccefs 
but this very fuccefs proved the fource of many 
troubles : the jefuits met Vvdth formidable rivals • 
in the univerfities, where they were received 5 
and the towns where they taught, taking part 
vrith the univerilties, became the theatres of 
humberlefs divifions. 

But if the defireof inftrufting, which charity 
di£tated to this founder, was produdrive of 
many fatal events, on the other hand his hu^ 
mility and that of his followers, who would 
never accept of any church dignities, was the 
means of raifing his order to ks prefent pitch of 
greatnefs. Moft crowned heads chofe jefuits for 
their confeffors, that they might not be obliged’ 
to purchafe abfolution with a' biiboprick j and 
the place of confeilbr has frequently bedxi 
found of more importance than a biihop’s fee. 
It is a private office whofe power increafes in 
proportion to the prince’s weaknefs. 

At length Ignatius and his followers, who 
found great difficulty in procuring a bull from 
the pope for the cftablilhment of their order, 

were 
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were advifed to add to the three camoioii vow^j 
a particular one of obedience to the pope ^ and 
this fourth it was which afterwards gsive rife 
to thofe niiilionaries who carry the religion and 
glory of the fuprcme pontiff to the farther ex- 
tremities of the world. Thus did a perfon, 
the leaff verfed in politics of any of his time^ 
give birth to the moft political of all monailic 
orders. In matters of religion^ eiithuilafni 
always lays the firft ffoiie p but art completes 
the building. 

We have fmce feen the Jefuits holding the 
reins of government in moft courts in fiurope^ 
raifing a great name by their learning, and the 
education of youth ; going to China to new- 
model the feknoesj converting Japan for a 
time to Chriftianityj and giving laws to the 
people of Paraguay. There are at prefent up- 
wards of eighteen thoufand of this order in the 
world, all fubjeft to one perpetual and abfolute 
general, and prefervedin union wdth each other, 
iblely by that obedience which they have vowed 
to a fingle perfon. Their government is be- 
come the model for an imiverfal monarchy. 
Some of their convents arc very poor, and 
others very rich, Don John de Palafox, bifaop 
of Mexico, wrote thus to pope Innocent X. 
about one hundred years after the firft inftitution 
of this order. I have found almoft alb the 
riches of thefe provinces in the hands of the 
Jefuits. They have two colleges, which are in 
pofleffion of three hundred thoufand flieep, fix 
large fugar works, of which feme are worth 
near a million of crowns, and feveral very rich 
filver mines, fo confidcrable that they might 
fuffice a prince fuperior to all the fovereigns of 
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the earth.” Thefe complaints may feem ex-* 
aggerated, but were certainly founded in truth.. 

This order met with great obftacles before., 
it could eftablilh itfelf in France, and iiothing 
lefs could be expected. It had taken its rife 
and grew corifiderable under the houfc of An- 
flria, by whom it was ftill pro tested* The 
Jefuits, in the time of the league, were pen- 
lioners to PhilipII* The other religious orders,t 
who all of them took a part in thefe troubles, 
except the Benedictines and Carthufians, fed 
the fuel of difcord only in France ; but the 
Jefuits blew the coals from their feminaries in 
Rome, Madrid, and Bruflels, even to the heart 
of Paris, which a fucceiSon of happier times 
afterwards extinguiflied. 

Nothing can appear more contradiilory than 
the public odium with which thefe people have 
been loaded, and the confidence they have ac- 
quired ; that ipirit which has banifhed'‘them from 
almoft every country, and reftored them again ‘ 
with glory's the prodigious number of their 
enemies, and the efteem of the people. But 
we have met with inftances of the fame con- 
tradition in the mendicant orders. In all nu- 
merous focieties devoted to religion and the 
fciences, there are always fome turbulent and 
fiery fpirits, which make themfelves enemies, 
and others, who by their learning acquire re- 
putation. Some, who by their, infinuating be-, 
haviour, raife parties and fatSlions, and others, 
who by a found polfey make advantage of the' . 
genius and labour of the others. 

The fathers of the oratory in France are a new 
order entirely different from any of the veff;. 
Their community is the only one which makes 

m 
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no V0WS5 and where repentance never enters^. 
Their retreat is always voluntary. The rich 
live at their own expenccj the poor are fupported. 
by the order. They enjoy a freedom becoming, 
fneiij and with them virtue is never dif- 
graced by fuperftition or meannefs. 

There is a powerful emulation between thefe 
feveral orders, which has frequently broke oiii: 
in a furious jealoufy. The hatred between the 
white and the black friars J, continued with the 
utmoft fury for feveral ages. Thefe two orders 
“were naturally enemies to each other, as has 
been elfev/here obferved. Each order feemed. 
to rally under a different ftandard : what is called 
the fpirit of the community infpired all fo- 
cieties. 

Thofe orders which were devoted to the re- 
lief of the poor, and the fervice of the fick,: 
have always been of the leaf!: note, though not 
the leaft efteemed. What can be more noble 
in the world than the facrifice made by. the 
tender fex, of their youth and beauty on thefe 
oecaiions ^ who, though frequently of the moffi 
diiiinguifhed birth, ftoop to do the meaneft 
offices in the hofpitals, for a number of mifera- 
ble wretches, wdiofe appearance is tnortifying 
■ to human pride, and fhocking to delicacy" ? 
Thofe who have feparated themfelves from the 
communion of the church of Rome, have but 
faintly imitated this noble and generous charity. 

This ufeful community is however very fmall. 
There is another community of a more heroic 
kind I for fo I think we may term the order of 


I Th§ Pomij:}lcajis.dnd Ffandfans« 


T’rinb 
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Trinitarians, for the redemption of capti^e^ 
which was inftituted in the year 1120, by a 
gentleman named John de Matha,- Thefe 
monks have devoted themfelves for five cen- 
turies paft to the releafing of chriftian flaves 
from the fetters of the Moors, and pay for their 
ranfoms out of the revenues of their order, and 
the alms they, receive, which they gather them- 
felves, and carry in perfon into Africa. 

No one can complain of an inftitution of this 
kind; but it is a general complaint, that the 
Bionaftic life has deprived foclety of too 'many 
of its members. The nuns in particular are 
all of them dead to their country, and the 
tombs they inhabit during their lives are in 
general very poor. A young woman who gains 
her livelihood by working with her needle 
earns much more than is laid out upon the 
.maintenance of a nun. In ibort their fate 
might claim our pity, if the number of convents 
of men who are immenfely rich could raife 
our envy. But it Is etddent that their great 
numbers w^ould depopulate the ftate ; far this 
reafon the Jevrs never had any female efieni% 
'Or therapeutes. There is no one retreat fet 
apart for virginity in all Afia ; and the Chinefe 
and Japanefe alone have female bonzes : but 
who knows whether thefe are abfolutely iifelefs 
-in their generation ? There were never more 
than fix veftals in ancient Rome, and thefe 
were allowed to quit their retreat and marry 
after a ftated time. 

Policy feems to require that a neceflary num- 
ber only fliould be fet apart for fthe fervice of 
the altar, and the other purpofes relating to it.. 

In England, Scotland, and Ireland, there aits 

not 
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not abo¥e twenty thoufand clergy. In Holland, 
which contains two millions of inhabitants, 
there are. not a thoufand j and again thefe per- 
fons thus confecrated to the lervice of the 
church, being almofl: all of them married, help 
to furnilh iheir country v/ith fubjefe, whom 
they bring up in a virtuous and prudent manner. 

In the year 1700, the number of clergy in 
France,, both fecular and regular, was reckoned 
to amount to two hundred and fifty thoufand, 
which far exceeds tlvc ordinary number of fol- 
dfers. The clergy In the ecclefiaftical ftate 
made a body of thirty- two thoufand, and the 
monks and young women confined in convents, 
amounted to near eight thoufand. Of all the 
catholic ftates, thisjs the one in which the 
number of fecular ckrgy exceeds the mofl: thofe 
of the monks ^ but it is a certain means of be- 
ing always weak, to maintain forty thoufand 
churchmen, and only ten thoufand foldiers. 

There are more convents in France than in 
all Italy together. The number of both fexes 
fhut up in convents in this kingdom, at the 
beginning of the prefent century amounted^ to 
upwards of ninety thoufand. In Spain there 
are not above fifty thoufand, if we rely upon 
the account taken by Gbnfales de Avila, in the 
year 1623: but then this country is not above 
half fo populous as France 5 and after the ex- 
pujiion of the Jews and Moors, and the tranf- 
planting, of fo many Spanifli families into Ame- 
rica, it iBuft be allowed that the number of 
convents in Spain form a kind of mortality, 
which infenfibiy deftroys the nadon- 

In Portugal there are fomewbat more than 
tea thoufand religious of both fexes.. This 

country 
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country h nearly of the fame extent with the 
ecelefiaftical fta£e> and yet the numher of thofe 
who inhabit the cioifters there are in a greater 
proportion » 

It has been propofed in almoft every lcing»« 
dom to reftore to the ftate a part of the mem- 
bers which it is deprived of by itjonafteries* 
But thofe who have the management of the 
adminiftration, are feldom afFe<5led by a diftant 
profpe<3: of utility, however obvious, efpecially 
when this future advantage is ballanced by a 
prefent difficulty* 

The religious orders are likewife all of them 
againft fuch an alteration* Every fuperior who 
finds himfelf at the head -of a little ftate is de- 
firous of encreafing the number of his fubjefts ; 
and frequently a monk, tho’ heartily tired of 
the confinement of a cloifter, has ftill the ima- 
ginary good of his order at hearty in preference 
to the real good of his country. 
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Of the I H 1 s I T I o 

A S a militia of five hundred thouTand monks 
fighting for the word, under the ftandard 
of Rome, could not prevent one half of Europe 
from throwing off the yoke of that fee, neither 
was the inquifition of any other fervice than to 
make the pope lofe the feven United Provin- 
ces, and to fenteiice a number of unhappy 
wretches to the flames to no purpofe* 

We 
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“ We may remember that this tribunal which 
pretends to a right of judging the thoughts of 
men, was firft erected by pope Innocent IIL 
in the year 1200, during . the war againft the 
Albigenfes ; and that, without paying the leafl: 
regard to the bifhops, who are the only proper 
judges in trials of doftrine, it was intruded to 
the managementof a few Dominicans and Cor- 
deliers f * 

Thefe firft inquifitors had the power of fum- 
moniiig all heretics before them, of pronoun- 
cing the fentence of excommunication, of 
granting indulgencies to every prince who 
fcould do his endeavours to deftroy fuch as 
they condemned, of receiving penitents again 
into the church, and laying fuch taxes upon 
them as they pleafed, and of requiring from 
them a certain fum in money, as a pledge for 
the fincerrty of their repentance. 

By the caprice, of events, which throws fb 
•many contradidlrions into hi-iman politics, it 
happened that the moft violent enemy the 
popes ever had proved the moft ftrenuous pro- 
te<ftor of this tribunal. . . ■ 

The emperor Frederic 11 . whom the pope 
had fometinies accufed of being a Mahometan, 
and at others of atheifm, thought to clear him- 
felf of this reproach, by taking the inquifition 
under his protedrion and in the year 1244 
publiflied four edidls at Pavia, by which he, 
commanded the fecular judges to deliver up to 
the flames all fuch as fhould be condemned by. 
the office of inquifition, as obftinate heretics 


■f See Chap. L Vol u. 
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and imprifon for life thofe whom it fliould de^ 
dare penitent. 

But this ftroke of policy in Frederick did 
not fecure him tire more from perfecutlon ; and 
the popes have fince made ufe of thefe very 
arms he furnilhed them with to attack the 
rights of the empire. 

In 1225 pope Alexander IIL eftabliihed the 
inquifition in France, during the reign of St. 
Lewis. The father guardian of the Francifcan. 
order at Paris, and the provincial of the Domi- 
nicans were appointed chief inquifitors. Agree- 
able to Alexander’s bull, they were to confult 
the biiliops before they paffed fentences but 
they iliewed no regard to this injunction. So 
extraordinary a juridical power given to men 
who had made a vow of retiring from the 
world, filled both clergy and laiety with indig- 
nation. A Francifcan Inquifitor ailifted at the 
trial of the knights templars ; but the general 
diflike which people , of all ranks Ihewed to 
thefe monks foon reduced their power to an , 
empty name. 

In Italy the popes had more credit, becaufe 
though their authority was defpired in Rome, 
and they thenifelv.es for a long time banifhed 
from thence, they were ftill at the head of the 
Guelph faction, againft that of the Gibellines | 
and they made ufe of the inquifition againfi: the 
partifans of the empire : , for in 1302, pope 
John XXII. caufed Matthew Vifconti, lord of 
Milan, to be arraigned before the monks of 
the inquifition, for no other crime than his at- 
tachment to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
The fidelity of a vafla! to his , lord paramont 
was -declared herefy. The houfes of File and 
: ■ , , ■ ■ Mak- 
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Malatefta were proceeded againft in the " fame 
manner, and for the fame caufe ; and if pii« 
nifhment did not follow fentence, it was only 
becaufe the pope found it eafier to get inqui-« 
fitors than to raife armies. 

As this tribunal grew more powerful, the 
bifhops were moreftrenuous in reclaiming thofe 
rights which properly belonged to them, and 
which this oihce had deprived them o£ The 
popes fided with the inquifitors, who exerclfed 
their authority in all Its latitude in almoft all 
the ftates of Italy, while the billiops were no 
other than their a^ftants. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth centurj’', 
viz. in 1289, the inquifition was received in 
Venice ; but as in all other places it is dependent 
only on the pope, in Venice it was fubjedl to 
the feaate, who had the wife precaution to take, 
from the inquifitors the lines and confifcations. 
It thought to moderate their zeal, by taking 
fhom them the temptation of enriching them- 
fdves by their fentences : but as the ambition 
of exercifing the power of ofSce is frequently 
as prevalent a paffion in the human mind as 
avarice itfelf, the inquifitors went foch lengths, 
that the fenate a confiderable time afterwards, 
viz. in the fixteenth century, ordered, that for 
the future, the inquifition fliould never proceed 
to trial without three fenators being prefent. 
By this and feveral other political reguktioBS, 
the authority of this tribunal was reduced to 
nothing in Venice, purely by being eluded. 

A kingdom where it fhould feem that the 
inquifition would have eftablifhed itfelf with 
iBoft eafe, and with the greateft power, wz$ the 
teiry one where it could never gam admit* 

tance 
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tance j' I mean the kingdom of Naples. The 
fovereigns of this fiace, and tnofe of Sicily, 
looked upon themfelves entitled, in virtue of 
the conceffions made to them by the popes, to 
ecute ecplefiaftical j ur ifd iffion wi thin t hei r oy: n 
territories ; and there being always a difpute 
between the king and the pope about the no- 
mination of the inquifitors, there were none 
appointed 5 and for this one time the people 
v/ere benefited by the quarrels of their rna- 
iJers. There Vv^ere, however, fewer heretics 
in Naples and Sicily than elfewhere. This 
peaceful ftate of the church in thofe kir^gdoms 
may ferve to fliew that the inquifition was not 
fo much the bulwark of the true faith, as a 
icourge invented for the torment of mankind. 

It was afterwards admitted into Sicily, after 
having been received in Spain by FeVdinai:d 
and liabella, in the year 14.78: but in -this 
iilaiid, ftill more than in Caffiie, it was a pre- 
rogative appertaining to the crown, rather than 
a Romifli tribunal ; for in Sicily the king is 
pope. 

It had been a long time fettled in Arragon ; 
but there, as well as in Prance, its pov/er was 
.very weak and circumferibed ; and it remained 
as it were in oblivion without fundtions and 
without order.' ' .4.. ' ■ 

It was not till after the conqueii of Granada 
that this tribunal difphyed its po^er in Spain, 
and exercifed its fundtions with an authority 
and rigour that had never been pfaftifed by 
any of the ocher courts of juftice. '‘Ihe Spa-* 
niards at that time pnuil certainly have had 
fomething more auftere and mercy Ic's in their 
difpofition than any other people whatever 5 
VoL. IV, H wit- 
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witnefs the ftudjed cm cities they praftifed upon 
the inhabitants of the new world they had 
difcovered, and the excedive barbarities they 
committed in the excrcife of a jurifdidioii 
which the Italians, who were the firft projectors^ 
carried on with much greater lenity. The 
popes eredied this tribunal with a political vlew^ 
and the Spaniili inquifitors added cruelty 
to it. 

Mahomet IL after having fubdaed Con flan-* 
tinopk and Greece, fufFered the vanquiflied to 
follow their religion in peace ; his fucceflbrs 
did the fame: and the Arabians, while they 
were mailers of Spain, had never compelled the 
Chriftiah inhabitants to embrace the Maho- 
metan religion* But after the taking of Gra-» 
tiada, cardinal Ximenes was refolved that all 
the Moors fhould become Chrifhans, either 
through a motive of zeal, or from the ambition 
of adding a new fet of fubjefts to the primacy. 
This attempt was a direct violation of the treaty 
upon which the Moors had furrendered them- 
felves, and therefore it required time to bring 
it to bear. But Ximenes w^anted to convert 
the Moors in as fhort a time,, as his fovereign 
had taken Granada.- Accordingly they were 
preached to, they were perfecuted, they revoked, 
were fubdued, and at length obliged to receive 
baptifni; and Ximenes gave to fifty 
^499 thoui'and of them the mark of .religion, 
in which not one of them believed. 

The Jews, who were included in the treaty 
made the king of Granada, experienced 
no greater indulgence than the Moors had 
done. I'here were great numbers of this people 
tivni la Spain, who were there as they are every 

where, 
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where, the brokers in trade ; a profeiSon which 
is fo far from producing a. fpirit of feditioi?l^sthat 
it can fubfift only among thofe of a pacific dif- 
pofition. There are above twenty^^eight thou- 
iand Jews, now licenfi^ by the pope in Italy, 
and near two hundred ana eighty fynagogiies 
in the kingdom of Poland. The city of Am- 
fterdam only contains about iftee.n thoufand ; 
though every one muft allow that it can carry 
on its trade without them. In fhort, the Jeivs 
were fiot ihore dangerous in Spain 5 and the 
taxes which might 'have been laid up^i them 
would have fiirniilicd the governmeht with 
certain refources. It is therefore very difiicuir 
to reconcile the perfecutlon raifed agamft them 
with the rules of found policy. 

'Phe inquifition proceeded againfl: them as 
well as the Moors. We have already remarked 
.that a great number of Jewlfh and Mahometan 
families chofe rather to quit Spain, than be fab- 
jcci to the feverity of tbistribunal, by which Fer- 
.dfipand and Ifabeik loft many valuable fubjcdls y 
fince thofe were certainly .the Jeaft to be ieared 
of thei? feel who preferred ' flight to rebel! ion, » 
Thole who remained behind pretc-nded to be- 
come Chriftians; but .the chief inquifitor, Tor- 
qtiemada, . reprsfented thefe feigned profelytss 
to the queen ifabelia as perfons whofe eftates 
ought to be confiicated, and their lives taken' 
away, 

I'bis Torqueni^da, who wa's a' dominlcan 
friar, and had beeii iateJy .made a cardinal, firft 
gave theSpanifh inquifition thatjunJica! form, 
ib repugnant to ail the laws of humanity, which 
it has ever ilnce retained,. Iiithcfpace of four- 
teen years he tried near eighty thoufand perfohs, 
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and burnt fix thoufand» with all the parade and 
ceremony of the mofi: auguft feftival. What 
we read concerning the nations who facrificed 
human vidtims to their deity, are nothing in 
comparifon with thefe executions, which were 
accompanied with all the ceremonies of religion. 
The Spaniards were not at firft fufficientlj 
firuck with horror at thefe cruelties, becaufe, 
only their ancient enemies, the Jews, were the 
iirfterers ; but in a fhort time they themfelves 
proved the viffims : for when Lutheranifm 
began to make a noife, the few natives who 
W’-ere fufpedted of favouring it were facrificed 
'Without mercy. 

The very form of thefe trials afford an in- 
fallible means of deftroying whomfoever the 
judges pleafed. The aceiifed is never, con- 
fronted v/ith his accufer ; and the greateft en- 
couragement is given to every one who will 
inform againft another. A public criminal 
branded by the law, a child, or a proftitute, 
are efteerned ferious accufers. The fon may 
be an evidence againft his father, and a wife 
againft her hufband. In fiiort, the accufed per- 
fon is obliged to give evidence againft himfelf, 
Sind to guefs arvd acknowledge the crime im- 
puted to him, of which he is frequently ig- 
norant 

So unheard-of a proceeding made all Spain 
tremble. A general diftruii: took poffeifion of 
all minds ; there was no longer any friendfhip 
nor fociety. One brother flood in fear of an- 
other, and the father fulpetSled . his fon. From 
hence taciturnity became the charadler of a 
people who were born with all the vivacity 
which a warm and fruitful climate could in- 

fpire. 
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fpiref Thofe of the common people who had 
moft cunning, ftrove to be bailiffs to the Jii- 
quifition^ under the title of familiars, chafing; 
rather to be its attendants than ftand in drai« 
'ger of its cenfures. 

We may likevvife attribute, as an efrcct of 
this dreadful tribunal, that profound ignorance 
of found philofophy in which mot!: nf the Spa- 
-niards are ftill imnierfed, -v^hile the^people oi 
Germany, England, France, and even Italy it- 
felf, hmve brought to light io many impoitant 
truths, and enlarged the fphere or our know- 
'ledge. Human . nature is never fo dcbafed, as 
when ignorance is armed with power. 

But thefe effedbs of the inquiiltion, meLuf- 
choly as they are,- are but trifling in com- 
parifon with thofe public facriiices, known by 
the name of da . or ac!s of faith, aud 
the horrors by which they are preceded. 

A prieft clad in his furplice, and a monk who 
has made a of meeknefs .aid humOity at- 
tend in vafl: fubterraneous dungeons to fee 
their fellow creatures put to the moil: cxcrit- 
ciating. tortures. After this a ftage is erected 
in a public place, whither all the condemned 
are led to the ftakc, attended, with a tnun 
of and friars, who fing pfalms, perform 

a mafs, and murder their fellow creatures. An 
inhabitant of Afia, who Ihould chance to ar- 
rive at Madrid the day of fuch an execiitloii, 
would not be able to determine whetherlt was 
a rejoicing, a religious ceremony, a facrifice, or 
a butchery ; and it is indeed all thefe together. 
The kings, whofe prefence alone is in other 
nations fufficient to confer pardon on a cri- 
minal, aiEft barC'^'headed at this fpediacle, on a 
H 3 feat 
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feat fbmewhat lower than that of the inqui- 
fitorsj a2id behold their fubjefts expiring in the 
flames* Montezuma has been reproached with 
•facrificing the captives taken in war to his 
' Gods ; but what would he have faid bad he 
been fpedtator of an Jzitd d^:* fe Pi 

Thefe executions are now become lefs fre- 
quent than- heretofore. But as reafo% cannot 
without great difRculty penetrate where fana- 
ticifm is eflabliflied^ it has not yet been able to 
fupprefs them entirely. 

The inquiiition was not introduced into Por- 
tugal till the year 1557^ when that country 
was no longer under the Spanifh dominion. 
Iflt firfl: it met with all the refinance which its 
very name was fufficient to produce 5 but at 
length it v/as eftablilhed with the fame power 
as at Madrid. The chief inqulfitor is nomi- 
nated by the king, and confirmed by the pope. 
The private tribunals of this office, which has 
the title of Holy given it, are fubjeS: in Spain 
and Portugal to the tribunal of the capital. 
The jnquifition obferved the fame (m&lty in 
both thefe ftates, and the fame afliduity in fig- 
mlizing their p#wer. 

In Spain, after the death of Charles V. it 
had the boldnefs to arraign and try Conftan- 
tine Pontius, that emperor’s confeflbr,who ended 
his days in the dungeon. After his death he 
was burnt in eifigy at an Jutii da fi*' 

Jdhn de Eraganza having delivered his coun- 
try, Portugal, from the Spanifh yoke, was de- 
firoiis likewife of freeing it from the inquifition : 
but all he could do was to depiive the inqui- 
fiters of their right to confifeations. In return, 
they deciaa-ed him excommunicated after his 

' death i 
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tleath 5 and his queen was obliged to follidt ab- 
folation for his dead body, which was equally 
lidtculous and abfurd : for this abfolution was 
in fact: declaring him to have been culpable. 

When the Spaniardsfettled in America, they 
carried theinquifoion over with them; and the 
Portuguefe introduced it into the^Eafi: Indies, 
immediately after it was eftabliihed by authority 
in Liibon. 

Every one has heard of the inquifirion at 
Goa. As in other countries it. is a refiraint 
upon' the rights of nature, in Goa it is directly 
contrary to policy 5 for the Portuguefe are let" 
tied in the Indies only Ifcr the fake of trade. 
Now commerce and the inquifition are two 
things which appear incompatible. Had it been 
admitted in London or Amflerdam, thefe cities 
would neither have been fo well peopled nor fo 
opulent. Accordingly, wlien Philip IL at- 
tempted to introduce it into the provinces of 
the Low Countries, the Hop wlrich was put to 
trade proved one of the principal caiifes of the 
revolution. France, and Germany have for- 
tunately been preferved from this fcourge* 
Thefe cou.ntnes have experienced rdl the hor- 
rors of war, on account of rdigion ; at length 
thefe wars are at an end ; but the inquif tion 
once eftabliflied is of eternal duration. 

Ir is not to be 'Wondered at, that a tribunal 
which is fo univerftiJy, detefted, fbould be ac« 
cufed of exceffes of cruelty and.infalence, which 
it never committed. We read in a number of 
books, that Conftantine Pontius^ Charles the 
fifth s confeilbr, was accufed to the holy office 
of having diSated the emperor’s will, in which 
there did not appear to be a fufficient number 
H4 of 
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of pious legacies 5 and that theconfeffor and the 
will were both of them condemned to be burnt j 
and at length, that Philip IL could with great 
difficulty prevent the fentence from being ex- 
eucted upon the wilL This whole ftory is ma- 
nifeftly talfe, Ccnftaritine Pontius had not 
been Charlerds confcfior for a long time before, 
he was imprifoned, and that monarch’s will was 
held in great cftec::! by Philip, who was a 
prince of too great abilities and power to fuffer 
Inch a diigrace to be thrown upon the begin- 
ning of his reign and his father’s charadler, 
vV’‘e lihewife find in feveral authors wffio 
have written againft#he inquihtion, that Philip 
IlL king of Spain, being prefent at znAuto da 
and 'feeing feveral people burnt fed Jews, 
Mahometans, and heretics, orfafpedfed of being 
fuch, cried cut, Thefe people are very un- 
happy, to fufi'er death becaufe they could 
not change their opinions.” It is very probable 
that a king might think in this manner, and 
chat feme Tuch words might have "efcaped him. 
It is only very cruel that he would irot favc 
thole, whole fate he lamentecL But it is farther 
-added, that the- chief iiiquifitors remembring 
thefe words, imputed them as a crime to the 
king, and had the abominable impudence to 
demand reparation for them, viffiich the king 
was mean enough to agree to ; and that this 
reparation made to the hoitour of the holy office 
coniiiied in having blood drawn from fome 
part of his body, which the chief inquilltor or- 
dered to be burnt by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. Philip III. though a prince of a 
narrow' underftanding, was not fo egregioufly 

weak 
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weak as to fubmit to fuch treatment s' nor is 
a ftory of this nature to be believed concern- 
ing any prince ; it is found only in hooks of no 
authority^ in a pifture of the popes, and cer- 
tain falfe memoirs printed in Holland, under a 
number of fictitious names. Befides, it fliews 
great want of capacity, to afperfe the inqui- 
fition without reafon, and to have recourfe to 
falfehoods to render it deteffable. 

This tribunal, which was firfi: fet up for 
the extirpation of heretics, is precifely thb thing 
which has the moft feparated the proteftants 
from the church of Rome. They cannot look 
upon it without horror, and would fooner 
fuCer death than confent to receive it ; and 
the fiilphureousfhirtsof the'hply office were al- 
ways with them the ftandafd of general op- 
pofition. ' ’ 

Having thus gone through every thing re- 
lative to religion, I fliall teferve far fucceeding 
times the hiftory of thofe misfortunes, of which 
it has been the caufe either in reality or pretence 
in France and Germany, and now proceed to 
thofe amazing difeoveries, which at this time 
brought glory and wealth to Portugal and Spain, 
which took in the whole univerfe, and made 
Philip IL the moft powerful monarch of 
Europe. , ' . 
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CHAP. CXX. 

Of the Difcoveries of the Portuguese. 

H itherto we have only feen menji 
whofe ambition difp-uted^ the pofieffion, 
or difturbed the peace, cf the known world : 
An ambition, which feemeJatfirfl moreadvan* 
tageous to mankind, but which in the end 
proved equally fatal, now excited human in- 
du ftry to go in fearch of new lands and new 
feas. 

It is well known that the pointing of the 
needle to the north, which remained fo long 
hidden from the inoft learned people, was dif- 
covered in the times of ignorance, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. Soon afterwards 
Flavio Gcia, cf Amalfi in the kindom of Na- 
ples, invented the compafs, and diftinguifhed 
the touched point by a flower de luce ; which 
was one of the armorial bearings cf the kings 
of Naples, as being defeended from the houfe 
of France. 

This difeovery remained a long time with- 
out being put in uft ; and the verfes mentioned 
by Fauchet tO'prove that the compafs was made 
ufe of in 1300, were probably written in the 
fourteenth century. 

The Canary iflands had already been difeo- 
yered, without the help of the compafs, about 
the end, of the fourteenth century- Thefe 
iflands, which in Ptolomy and Pliny’s time 
were called the Fortunate illands, Infula For-' 
were well known to the Romans, after 
they became mafiers of Africa Tingitana, from 

■' ' which 
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■whicla they are not for diftant But the fall 
of the Roman empire having broke off all cgtn- 
munication between the weftern nations, who 
now became all ftrangers to each othe^" thefe 
iflands were loft to as. They were difcovered 
again in the year 1300 by fome Bifcayans ^ 
Lewis de la Cerda, prince of Spain,, foil to 
that Lewis who loft the crown, finding that 
he could not be king of Spain, demanded of 
pope Clement V. in 1306, the title of king of 
thefe iflands ; and, as the popes were always 
fond of beftowing real or imaginary kingdoms, 
Clement crowned him king of thefe iflands in 
Avignon : La Cerda, however, rather cb ofe 
to continue in France, which was then the 
place of his afylum, than to make a voyage to 
the Fortunate iflands. 

The firft time we find the ufe of the com- 
pafs.mentioji(#d with any certainty is by the 
Englifti under Edward III. The little- know- 
ledge that remained among® mankind was 
confined to the cloifters. An Oxonian monk, 
named Linna'^, whov/as a very fkliful aftrono- 
mer for the times he lived in, penetrated as far 
as Iceland, and drew fome charts of the north 
feas, which were afterwards made ufe of in the 
reign of Henry VL 

But the more noble and ufeful diftoverles 
were not made till the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. TBefe v/e re begun by Prince 
Henry of Portugal, fon to king John L who 
thereby rendered his name more glorious thaa 
that of all his cotemporanes. This priitce 
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was a pbilofopher, and he employed his philo- 
fophy in doing good to the world. 

F'ive degrees on this fide of our tropic lies 
a prorijontory, which flretches out into the 
Atlantic ocean , and which, till that time, had 
been the ne plus ulh*a of navigation : it was 
called cape Non 5 a word which fignified that 
it was not to be pafied. 

Prince Henry found fome pilots bold enough 
to double this cape, and to fail as far as cape 
Eoyador, which is only two degrees diftant from 
the tropic ; but this new promontory, which 
ftretched for the length of one hundred and 
twenty miles into the ocean, and was fur- 
rounded on all fides with rocks and banks of 
fand, and in the midft of a very boifterous Tea,- 
damped the courage of the pilots. The prince,, 
whom nothing difcouraged, fent others in their 
room j but thefe could not make their paffagCj^. 
and returned back by the main oceanic On 
their way ^hey difcovered the ifland of 
^^^9' Madeira, which was certainly known, 
to the Carthaginians, and which fome exagge- 
rated accounts had made to pafs for an im«- 
menfe ifiand | nay, by a ftill greater exagge- 
ration, fome moderns have taken it for the 
continent of America jtfelf. Its difcoverers 
gave it the name of Madeira, from its being 
covered with tvood j Madeira in the Portu-. 
guefe language fignifying wood, hence came 
our (French) word Madrier^'. 

Prince Henry ordered fome vines of 
Greece to be planted there, and fugar canes, 

* Ih terms of fortification, a thick plank or board. 

' which, 
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which he procured from Sicily and Cyprus, 
whither they had been brought by the Arabians 
from the Indies 5 and from tbefe fugar canes 
cartie thofe which were afterwards tranfplanted 
into the American iflands, which at prefent 
furnifii all Europe with that commodity. 

Henry preferved Madeira ; but he was oblig- 
ed to give up tSe Canary illafids, of which he 
had taken poffelHon, to the Spaniards, who 
profecuted the claim of Lewis de la Cerda and 
pope Clement’s bull. 

Cape Boyador had ftruckfuch dread into the 
minds of all the pilots, that for above thirteen 
years not one of them dared to attempt the 
pafling it. At length prince Henry, by..his re- 
folution, infpired a few of them with frefh cou- 
rage. They pailed', the tropic, and . 
failed near four hundred leagues beyond ^ 44 ^ 
it, as far as cape de Verd. The difcovery 
of cape de Verd and Azores iflands, , 
is entirely owing to his care and dili- 
gence. If it is true, as is aflerted, that ^ 
they faw upon one of the rocks of the Azores, . 
a ftatue, reprefenting a man on horfeback, hold- 
ing the horfe’s main with his left hand, and 
pointing with his right to the weft, we may 
reafonably fuppofe, that this monument be- 
longed to the ancient Carthaginians j and the 
infcription found on it, unintelligible cha- 
rafters, feerns a corroborating proof. 

Aimoft all that part of the coaft of Africa, 
which had been difcovered, was under the 
dominion of the emperors of Morocco ; who 
had extended their fovereignty and religion, 
from the ftreights of Gibraltar to the river of 
Senegal, :^acrofs* the deferts; but the country 

was 
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was very thinly peopled 5 and the inhabitants 
were hardly a degree removed from brutes. 
When the adventurers had puflied- their difco- 
veries beyond Senegal, they were furprlfed to 
find the men to the fouthward of that river 
Jet black, while thofe to the northward 
were afh-coloured. Thefe difcoveries were 
hitherto more curious thanufefu!. It was necef- 
fary to people thefe iflands, and' the trade on the 
weftern coafi of Africa produced 110 great advan- 
tages. At length feme gold was difeovered on 
the ccafts of Guinea, but in very fmall quan- 
tities ; hence came the name of guineas, which 
the Englifli afterwards gave to the coin, which 
they ftruck from the gold they found in this 
country. 

The Portoguefe, to whom belongs the foie 
honour of enlarging the limits of the earth for 
the reft of mankind, paffed the equator, and 
difeovered the kingdom of Congo : they now 
beheld a new heaven, and new ftars. 

The Europeans now faw, for the firft time, 
dxe fouthern pole, and the four ftars which are 
the neareft to it. It is fomething very extra- 
ordinary, that the famous Dante fliould have 
ipoken of thefe very ftars above one hundred 
years before this difeovery. I turned my- 
felf to the right, fays, he in the firft canto of 
his Purgatory, and teoked towards the other 
pole, there 1 beheld four ftars, which have ne- 
ver h^m known to men, but in the firft infan- 
cy of the world/’ This prediction {terns much 
more pofitive than that which we find in the 
Medea of Seneca the tragedian, who fays, 

Thataday fhallcome, when the ocean flial I 
m longer feparatenations, wh^n a neivTipbys 

fcali 
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ftiall difa>vfir a mw world, and Thule oeafe to 
he the hoimdaiy of the ■ 

This vague Idea of Seseca is m other thau 
a pjohable hope, founded outheprogreft which 
.might be made m navigation ; .and die pre.tend-* 
ed pxophficy of J>ante Jte in h& m relatioju 
to the difcDveries of the Spaniards and Portu^ 
guefe* The clearer this prophecy appears, 
the lefs reafon is there to believe it true. It 
is by mere chance that the ibuth pole and 
its four flats happen to be fpoken af by Dante. 
He expreffes himfelf only in a figurative ftnfe, 
and his whole poem is a continued allegory ; 
the pole with him means the terreftriaJ para^ 
dife ; the four flats, known only to .the firfl: 
race of men, are the four cardinal virtues, 
which difappeared with the times of primitive 
innocence. If we were,, in like mannet, to 
fearch into mofl of the prediftions with which 
fo many books abound, we fliould find that 
nothing was ever meant to be foretoM by 
them 5 and that the knowledge of futurity be^ 
longs alone to God, and therfe whom he has 
been pleafed to infpire. 

It was not known before, whether the nee- 
dle would point to the antarcSic pole in drawing 
near to that pole. It was now found to point 
ccmfl.antly to the north. They conrinued /ail- 
ing, tijr they came to the feithemm 1^05 
|)clnt of Africa, .and here the cape of 
Tempefts flru.dk the nav%ators with as much 
dread, -as tteof Boyardor had done ; hut as 
the king enfcertamed a hope of finding a way, 
tJB the r>ther fide ih;is cape, ,by which he -might 
make the tourof Africa, and ^ carry a 'trade as 
fcr aa the Indi©, he changed m name to, that _ 
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of cape de Bona Efperanza^ or the cape 
of Good Hope ; a name which afterwards ve- 
rified his conjeifures. Soon afterwards king 
Emanuel, who inherited the noble emulation 
of his anceftors, in fpite of the remonftrances 
of his whole kingdom, fent thither a fmall 
fleet of fourfhips, under the command of Vafco 
de Gama, who rendered his name immortal by 
this- expedition. 

Vafco doubled this cape, and failing 
^“^57 through unknoun feas, towards the 
equator, he had not yet pafied the tropic of 
Capricorn, Vv^hen he met with a civilized na- 
tion at Sophala, who fpoke the Arabian tongue^ 
From the latitude of the Canary iilands, till he 
came to Sophala, men, animals, and plants, had 
all appeared to be of a new (pecies j and his fur- 
prize was extreme, to find in this, country a 
people who exactly refembled thofe of the known 
continent. The . Mahometan religion had 
made its way hither. Thus the hduffulmen, 
w^ho had travelled into Africa from the eafi, and 
the Chriftians in failing up by the weft, met 
together at the extremity of the globe. 

' Having, at length, found Mahometan pilots 
in fourteen degrees of fouth latitude, he landed 
in the kingdom of Calicut, in the Eaft 
Indies, after having difcovered above 
fifteen hundred leagues of coaft. 

This voyage of Gama made a total change 
in the trade of the old world. Alexander, 
whoim certain orators have reprefented only 
as a deftroyer, and who nevertfielefs founded 
more cities than he fubverted, and certainly 
merited the, title of Great, notwithftaiiding his 
vices, had deftined the city of Alexandria for 

the 
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ihe centre of commerce, and the pomt of 
^liiiion to all nations ; and it a 61 :iia 1 ]y was fo 
under the Ptolomeys, the Romans, and the 
Arabians. It was the general ftaple of Egypt^ 
Europe, and the Indies. In the fifteenth cen* 
tury, Venice brought almoft ail the commodi- 
ties of the eaft and fouth from Ale^^ndria ; 
and enriched herfelf, at the expence of the reft 
of Europe, by her own induftry, and the igno- 
rance of other Chriftians 5 and but for Ga- 
ma’s voyage, this republic would foon have 
become the preponderating power of Europe ; 
but the paffage round the cape of Good Hope 
turned afidc the fource of her riches. 

Potentates had hitherto gone to war to ftrrp 
each other of their territories : they now quar- 
relled about fettling faftories. In the year 
3500, no one could have pepper from Calicut,, 
without .venturing, his life for it 

Alphonfo d’Albuquerque, and a fmall num- 
ber of other famous Portugiiefe generals, made 
'War fucceilively upon the kings of Calicut, 
Ormus, and Siam, and defied the Sultan of 
Egypt’s whole fleet. The Venetians, who 
were as much concerned as the Egyptians to 
check the progrefs of the Portuguefe, had 
made a propoiai to this fultan, of cutting 
through the ifthmus of Suez, at their own ex- 
pence, and digging a canal to join the river 
Nile to the Red Sea. Had this prcjedii fuc- 
ceeded,.-they would have fecured' the trade of 
India in their own hands 1 but this noble de- 
fign was baflled by a number of difficulties and 
delays, and Albuquerque, in the mean 
time, took Goa, a city on this fide 
the Ganges, Malacca, in the Golden ' 

Cher- 
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„ Cherfonefus ; Aden^ at the entrance 
of the Red Sea, on the coafts of Ara* 
J514 bia Felix*, and, kft of all, made him- 
felf matter of Ormus in the giilph of 

Perfia. 

The Portiiguefe, foon after this^, formed fet- 
tiements all along the coatt of the illand of 
Ceylon, which produces the fineft' cinnamon 
and the richeft rubies of the eaft« They had 
faciories at Bengal, they traded to Siam, 
founded the city of Jvlacao, on the frontiers of 
China, and their fhips frequently failed to the 
eaftern parts of Ethiopia, and the coafts of 
the Red Sea. The Molucca iflands, the only 
ipot in the world, where nature produces 
cloves, were difcovered and conquered by them. 

' Thefe new fettJements were formed partly by 
treaties, and partly by war : they were obliged 
fometimes to make ufe offeree to open a new 
trade in this part of the %vorld. 

Thus, in lefs than fifty years, the Portii- 
guefe made the difeovery of above five thou- 
' fend leagues of coatt ; and became the matters 
of all the trade carried on in the Ethiopic and 
Atlantic oceans. In the year 1:540, they had 
feveral confiderable fettlements, from the Mo- 
lucca iflands to the giilph of Perfia, which 
forms an extent of fixty-three degrees of lon- 
gitude* They furniflied Europe with every 
thing that nature produced, of ufeful, curious, 
or pTeafmg, and at a much cheaper rate than 
the Venetians could do. The voyage from the 
Tagus to the Ganges became frequent, and 
the kingdoms of Siam and Portugal were now 
become allies* 
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CHAP. CXXL 

Of the Japan IfEands, 

T he Portuguefe after having raifed them^ 
felves to be rich merchants and kings^ 
on thdcoaft of India, and in the peninfula of 
Ganges, made a vifit, in the year 15 38, to 
the iiland of Japan. 

Of all the countries in India, no one better 
deferves the attention of a philofopher than 
Japan. We ought to have been acquainted 
with thefe iflands as early as the thirteenth 
century,, from the relation of the famous Mar- 
co Paulo, a Venetian 5 who, having travelled 
over land to China, and ferved for a confider- 
able time, under one of the fons of Jenghiz- 
kan, firft conceived a notion of thofe iflands, 
which we call J^an, and by him were named 
' Zipangri. But Paulo’s cotemporaries, though 
’ they would adopt the moft abfurd fables, would 
not give credit to the truths, which he related. 
His manufcript lay for a long time negleSed, 
and almoft unknown, till at length it fell into 
the bands of Chriftopher Columbus, who, upon 
reading it, was greatly confirmed in his hopes 
of difcovering a new world joining together 
the eaft and the weft. Columbus was only 
miftaken in fuppofiug that Japan joined to the 
hemifphere which he had lately dilcovered. 

This kingdom bounds our continent, as we 
do it, on the oppofite fide. I cannot tell oa 
what account the Japanefc have been called 

our 
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our antipodes in morals j there can be no fuch 
antipodes among people who improve their 
rezion. The eftabliihed religion at Japan ad- 
mits of rewards and puniftiments after death* 
Their chfef commandmentSs which they call 
divincj are exaftly the fame as ours ; lying> 
incontinence^ theft, and murder, are equally 
prohibited, and, with them, it is the law of 
nature reduced to pofitive precepts. To this, 
they add another precept, which is that of 
temperance, by which the ufe of ftrong liquors 
of all kinds is forbidden ; and they extend the 
prohibition of murder even to the brute crea- 
tion* Saka, from whom they received this law, 
lived about a tboufand years before our com- 
mon asra. Thefe people then differ from us 
in morality, only by' the precept which relates 
' to the prefervation of beafls. They have a 
.number of fabulous accounts 5 but in this they 
refembie all other nations, and us among the 
reft, who bad nothing but the grofTeft fidtions 
before Chriftianity. Their cuffoms, likewife, 
are different from ours ; fo are thofe of all the 
eaftern nations, from the ftreights of the Hel- 
' lefpont to the extremity of Corea. 

As the foundation of morality is the fame In 
all nations, fo there are likewife cuffoms in 
civil life which are the fame throughout the 
world. The Japanefc, for inftance, vifit each 
other on the iirff day of the new year, and 
make reciprocal prefents, in the fame tnaiiner 
as is pradlifed by the Europeans ; and rela- 
tions and friends meet together on particular 
fefti vals. 

The mofi: remarkable thing is, that their 
government has continued upwards of two 
. tboufand 
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thoufand four hundred years exadly the fame 
in form with that of the Mahometajj^caliph, 
and of modern Rome. The chiefs of religion> 
among the Japanefe^ have been the chiefs of 
the kingdom much ’ longer than in any other 
nation whatever 5 the fucceilion of the pon- 
tiff kings may be traced, with certainty f6f 
above fix hundred and fixty years before our 
rera. But the government coming by little 
and little to be divided among the laity, they 
at length made themfelves mailers of the whole, 
towards the end of the fixteenth century, but 
without daring to deftroy the race, or name of 
the pontiffs, whofe power they bad iifurped. 
The ecclefiaftical emperor, whom they call 
Dairi, is ftill revered by them like an idol, and 
the general of the crown, who is in fadl the 
real emperor, treats the Dairi, whom he keeps 
in an honourable confinement, with' the ut- 
moil refpe<fi: : and the Taicofamas have done 
no more in Japan than what the Turks have 
done at Bagdar, and the German emperors ^ 
endeavoured to do at Rome. 

■ Human nature, which is every where ef- 
fentially the fame, has placed many other re- 
femblances' between tbefe people and us. They 
have the fame fuperflitious notions of witch- 
craft as prevailed fo long in Europe. They 
have their pilgrimages, and their trials by fire, ' 
which formerly made a ,part of our Jurifpru- 
dence. Laftly, they place their illuftrious mert 
among the Gods, as did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Their pontiffs, like them of Rome, (if 
I may be allowed the tomparifon) have the 
foie right of canonization, and of dedicating 
temples to thofe whom they judge decrying of ^ 
* them*' '■ 
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them. 'The priefts are in every thing diliiii* 
guifted^from the laity, and a reciprocal con- 
tempt prevails betwixt the two orders. They 
have fora long time had monks^ reclufes, and 
even regular orders among them, not much 
unlike our military ones ; for there was an an- 
cient fo'dety of anchorets in Japan, who made 
a vow of fighting for their religion. 

But, notwithfianding an eftablifhment of 
this kind, which feeras a kind of prelude to 
civil wars, fuch as w’ere occafioned in Europe, 
by the Teutonic order of PrulHa ; liberty of 
confcience is univerfelly allowed in this coun- 
try, as well as throughout all the ealE Japan, 
though under the government of a poiitifFking, 
was divided into feveral fedfs ^ but all thtih 
fe<Sb were united in the fame principles of 
morality. Thofe w^ho believed the nuU 77 ipfj^ 
ihoft^^ and tliofe who denied it, equally abftain- 
ed from eating the flefh of thofe animals, who 
are of ufe to man. The w’hole nation lived 
upon rice, pulfe, fifh, and fruits, and with 
them temperance feems rather a virtue than a 
fuperftition. 

The do&ine of Confucius has made great 
progrefs in this empire. As it confines itfelf 
wholly to fimple morality, it has captivated 
the minds of all who are not attached to the 
bonzes, which has always been the wifeft part 
of the nation. It is thought that this dodtrine 
has not a little contributed to overthrow the 
Dairi’s power. The emperor who reigned in 
1700 was profeiTedly of this religion. 

They feem to have made a worfe ufe of this 
doctrine at Japan than in China. The Ja- 
panefc pMlofophers look upon fuicide as a vir"- 
6 , tuous 
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tuoiis a^iion^ when it does not injure focietf. 
The violent an9 haughty difpofition of thefe 
iilandcrs ixequently leads them to put it m 
pradice, and this crime is much more common 
in Japan than even in England. 

. Liberty of confcience, as remarks that au-« 
thentic and learned traveller Kempfer, has 
always been allowed in Japan j as well as 
throughout all the reft of Afia. A number of 
difFereht religions were fufFered v/ithout oppoli- 
tion to fettle in Japan ; and .God thus permitted 
z way to be opened for thegofpel, in thcfe valt 
regions* Every one knows the amazing pro- 
grefs which it made in almofl: one half of this 
great empire, at the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury* The famous embafly of three Chriftian 
princes of Japan to pope Gregory XIIL is 
’perhaps the moft flattering homage which the 
fee of Rome ever received. This immenfe 
country, where, at prefent, every one who en^ 
ters itmuft abjure Chriftianity, aid where the 
Dutch are only admitted, on condition of 
performing no adb of religion, was once on the 
eve of becoming a Chriftian, and perhaps a 
Portuguefe, kingdom, likewife. Our priefts 
then received more honours there than even 
at home, and, at prefent, a price is fet upon 
their heads, and that a very confiderable one 
too, being no lefs than twelve thoufand livres. 
The indiicretion of a Portuguefe prieft, who 
would not give place to one of the Icings' chief 
officers, was the firft occafion of this great re- 
volution. Another was the obftinacy of cer- 
tain Jefuits, who ftood up too ftri<9:ly for their 
rights, and refufed to reftore a hoafe, which 
a Japanefe nobleman had given them, and 

which 
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which his fon afterwards clainjed again. The 
Aird and laft, was the apprehenlton of the 
people themfelves, of being fybjecled by the 
Chriftians, and this caufed a civil war. We 
fhall hereafter fee how the Chriftian religion, 
which firft introduced itfelf into this country 
by peaceable miffions, ended afterwards by 
war. 

At prefent, let us confine ourfelves to^what 
Japan was at that time ; to th*e antiquity 
which this nation boafts in common with the^ 
Chinei'e ; and to that fucceffion of pontiff 
kings, which precedes our sera by above fix 
-centuries ; and, in particular, let us not omit 
to remark, that thefe are the only people^ of 
Afia who have never been conquered. I'he 
Tapanefe have beeh compared to the Englifh 
for that injular haughtinefs, which is common ii, 
to both nations, and the difpofition to luicide, 
which is thought fo frequent on thefe two ex- 
tremities of our hcmifphere. But the Japan 
iflands have never been fubdued, whereas thofe 
of Great Britain, have been conquered more 
than once. The Japanefe do not appear to be 
a mixture of many different people, as the En- 
glifh, and all our northern nations. _ They 
feem rather to be Aborigines. Their laws, 
worfhip, manners, and language, have no re- 
femblance with thofe of the Chinefe ; and 
China itfelf feems to have had an original _ex-’ 
jftence of its own, and not to have received 
any thing from other nations, till very lately. 
You are ftriick with the great antiquity of the 
Afiatic nations, none of whom, the Tartars 
excepted, ever fpread themfelves to any great 
diflance . from their own borders, and at the 
2 fame 
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Sentenced to death upon the depofidon of i 
Sngle witnefs ; . and it was not till the retgn of 
Edward VL that the Englifh, following the 
example of^other nations, enacted as^ a law^ 
that no perfon fhould be condemned without 
the;depofitioii of two witnefles. 

. Anna BuIIen Hill enjoyed her triumph, un- 
der the protediion of the king’s authority. It 
is faid that her ruin wa-s fecretly plotted by 
fome of the friends of Rome, who hoped, that 
if they could bring about a feparation between 
her and the king, the daughter of Catharine of 
Spain would fucceed .to the crown, and reftore 
the religion which had been aboli&ed in favour 
of this rival. The king, who vVas lately be- 
come amorous of Jane" Seymour, one of the 
igueen’s maids of honour, greedily received the 
reports brought him againft his wife. He was 
violent in all his paiEoUs, . and now, without 
blulhing or helltation, accufed his confort of 
adultery before the houfe of peers^ The par- 
liament, which at that time Was only . 
the creature of the king^s will, gave fen- 
tence againft the queen ; but upon fuch flight 
evidence, that if a private perfon was to part 
with his wife on no ftronger convldiion of her , 
guilt,, he would pafs for a very bad man. At 
the fame time they condemned her , brother to 
lofe his head, on pretence of having committed 
inceft with her, though without the feaft proof. 
Two other perfons were executed for having 
ufed fome complimental expreflions to her, 
which might be fpoken to any woman, and 
whidi the moft virtuous queen might hear, 
when, in a gaiety of humour, flie indulges the 
perfons about her in the freedom of converfa- 
VoE. lY. F tion. 
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tion : and a mufidan was likewife hanged^ 
v/ha had been prevailed upon to depo-e in court 
that he had partaken of her private favours, and 
who was never confronted with her. The let- 
ter which the unfortunate queen wTote loTer 
hufband, before fhe went to the fcaffold, is a 
ftrong proof -of ■ her innocence and refolution: 

Your majefty has ever loaded me with ^ fa- 
vours and dignities, fays fne ; from a private 
woman you raifed me to^ the rank of a mar- 
chioaefs, from a marchionefs to be a queen ^ 
and now from a queen, you are this day pleafed 
to make me a faint/' in a word, AnnaBuIlen 
was fent from a throne to a fcafrbld, by the 
jealoufy of a huiband who bad no longer any 
affedlioji for her. She was not the only one 
of twenty crowned heads, who bad met with 
a tragical end in England, but fhe was the firil 
who had fallen by the hands of the execu-* 
tioner. The tyrant (for I can give him no 
other name) caufed himfelf to be divorced from 
bis wife before he put her to death, and by 
that means declared his daughter Elizabeth a 
baftard, as he had before illegitimated bis firfi 
daughter Mary. 

The very next day after the queei/s execu- 
tion, he married Jane Seymour, who died the 
following year, after having brought him a 
fon. 

Henry foon contracted a new mar- 
^539 riage with Anne of Cleves, of whom 
be became enamoured by a flattering pidture, 
which the famous Hans Holbein had drawn for 
her. But when he faw her in perfon, he found 
her fo different frOm her pidiure, that in fix 
months after he refolved upon a third divorce. 

To 



To bring this aboutj he told his clergy, that 
he had never confented in his heart to marry 
•Anne of Cleves* No one could have had the 
impudence to make ufe of fuch a reafon, with- 
oiit being very fare, that thofe to whom it was 
offered would be mean enough to allow its va- 
lidity. The bounds of juftice and ihame had 
been long broken through, and the clergy and 
parliament made no fcrnple of granting him 
a fentence of divorce; after v/hich he married 
, Ills fifth wife, Catharine Howard, who was 
one of his own fubjects. Any other perfon 
than Henry vrould have been weary of conti- 
nually expoiing the real or pretended infamy of 
his family ; but he, on the contrary, being in- 
formed that the queen, before her marriage, 
had had feveral gallants, ordered her 
to be beheaded for paft faults, which '^54^ 
ought not to have been remembered, and which, 
at Ihe time of their commifEon, did not merit 
io fevere a punifnment. 

After being thus ftained with the blood of 
two wives, and branded with the infamy of 
three divorcemencs, he caufed a law to be 
palled, equally fhaineful, cruel, ridiculous, and 
iiiipoifible to be executed , which was, that 
any perfon being privy to the gallantry of the 
queen, and not making the fame known, fhould 
incur the penalties of high treafon, and that 
every woman about to be married to a king of 
England, not being a virgin, is bound to de- 
claim the lame under pain. of the like p.unifh* 
ment» ■ ' . 

It was faid by way of jeft. on tliis adl*, (if 
there could be any jefting in fuch a court) that 
the king' ought to marry a widow j w^hich he 
F z accor- 
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accordingly did, in the perfon of Catharine 
Farr, his fixth wife, who was very near expe» 
riencing the fate of Anna Bullen and Cathariiie 
Howard ; not for any affair of gallantry, but for 
happening to differ fometimes from the 
'^543 king in matters of religion. 

Some princes who have changed the religion 
■of their kingdoms have become cruel and ty* 
rannical, from the oppofition and rebellion of 
their fubjecfs but Henry was cruel by nature, 
.and a tyrant In his government, his religion, 
and his family. Y et this man died in 
'3^555 his bed, and Henry VI. the moft fweet 
tempered of all princes, was dethroned, impri- 
foiled, and affafEnated. 

This king^s laft illneft furnifhes us with a 
'lingular inftance of the power of the Englifh 
daws, fo long as they remain in force, and of 
the ftridl obfervance which has in all times been 
paid to the letter, rather than fpirit of thofe 
laws. No perfon dared to acquaint Henry 
with his approaching end, becaufe, a few years 
before, he had made the parliament pafs a law, 
declaring it, high treafon in any one who Ihould 
ibretel the death of the king. This law, as 
cruel as it was abfurd, could not be founded on 
the pretence of the troubles arifing about the 
fucceiHon, fince the fucceiEon had already been 
fettled in favour of prince Edward 5 it was 
therefore only the effedf of the tyrannical dif- 
pofition of Henry VIIL his fear of death, and 
the general opinion which ftill prevailed con- 
cerning the art of knowing futurity. 


CHAP. 


Of the REriGiOKT of England, iox 

C H A R CIR 

Sequel of Affairs relating to Rlligxon in? 
ENGLANi>. ■■ 

D uring the reign of Edward VL fon to 
Henry VIIL and Jane Seymour, the 
Englifb were proteftants, becauTe the fovereign? 
and his council were fuch, and becaufe the fpi- 
rit of reformation had already begun to take 
root. The church of England was at that time 
partly Lutherans and partly Sacramentarians j . 
but no one was perfecuted on account of their 
belief, except two poor anabaptift women, whom 
archbiftiop Cranmer, a violent Lutheran, in- 
fifted upon having burnt, not forefeeing that he 
himfeJf was one day to undergo the fame fate. 
The young king refufed for a long time to give 
his affent to the condemnation of thefe poor 
wretches ; and when at length obliged to fign the 
warrant for their death, he fhed a flood of tears-* 
It was not fufficient to flied tears on fuch an oc- 
cafion, he ought to have perfifted inrefufing to 
fign. But he was then only fourteen years of 
age, and could not be fuppofed to have any 
fteady refolves, either with refpedl: to good or 
evil. 

Thofe who at that time went under the de- 
nomination of anabapdfts in England arc the 
anceftors of the pacific quakers, whofe religion 
has been the objedl of fo much ridicule, while 
at the fame time we cannot forbear having an 
efteem for their manners. Thefe anabaptifts 
differed widely in point of dodirine, and ftilP' 
more in conduit, from the German anabap*- 
F 3 tifts,.. 
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tifts, that uncivilized and brutal nibbles who, 
as v/e have already feen, carried the fury of 
wild fanatidfm as far as it was poilible for hu- 
inan nature to do, when left to itfelf. The 
Engliih anabaptifts had not yet any fettled body 
of doftrine among them, 2s indeed no fedf 
raifed from among the common people can 
have, til! after a length of time j but it is very 
extracfrdinary, that though they made a pro* 
feiEon of being ChriRlaiis, without theleall 
pretence to any kind of philoibphy, they were' 
in fad no other than delfts 5 for they owned 
Jems Chrift only as a man to whom God had 
been plea fed to impart a greater portion of pure 
knowledge, than to the reft of mankind who 
lived at the fame time. The moft learned of 
them aftirmed, that the term Son of God fig- 
nlfied no more with the Hebrews than a good, 
or virtuoiis man, as the fon of Belial, or Sa-' 
tan, did a wicked manp and that moft of the 
tenets which have' been taken from the ferip- 
tures are phiiofophic fubtleties, which have 
been made ufe of to cover plain and natural 
truths. They denied the hiftory of the fall of 
man, the myftery of the Holy Trinity, and 
confequently that of the incarnation. They 
ab folutely rejected the baptifoi of children,, and 
,conferred a new one upon a*Jults j feveral of 
them ei^en looked upon baptifm as only an old 
eaftern form of ablution adopted by the Jews, 
and afterwai ds revived by John the feaptift, and 
which was never put in practice by Chrift upon 
any of his apoftles. It was in this point that 
they principally refembled the quakeis who have 
come after them j and this dillike to the bap- 
tifm of children was the chief thing which 

pro- 
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procured them the appellation of anabaptiffs. 
They pretended to adhere dofely to the letter 
of the goipel, and thought that dyiug for their 
fedi was dying for Chrlffianity 5 and in this 
they dllFered effentially from thedeilb^ or Gcd- 
worfliippersj who, efhablffhed their private opi« 

, nicns more than ever in the oiidit of ib many 
public feSs. . ■ 

Thefe latter, who v/ere more attached to 
Plato than Jeius, and who were philofopr.ers 
rather than Chnftians, being tired with the 
numberlefs and iinhapp}^ difputes about ndi- 
gion, fomewhat too rafniy rej cited both di- 
vine revelation, which they found tco much 
perverted by mankind, and human authority, 
which had been Hill more abufed. They fprc?id 
themfelves throughout all Europe, and have 
encreafed in a furprifmg’ maorter, without hav- 
ing formed themfeJves into either fcdl', or fociety, 
or having ever rebelled againft any power. This 
religion is the only cne in the world that never 
had an affembly; very little has been w^rittcu 
concerning it ; it is peaceable, and has fpretui 
through every part without the help of commu- 
nication. . Formed originally of philofophers, 
who, by follow’'ing the light of nature only, 
without inftructing each other, have wandered 
i in an uniform manner; from them it fpreaef 
itfelf among the middijng rank of people, who 
lead a life of eafe confequent upon a limited 
fortune, and has fmee afeended to the great in 
all countries, but feldom has come dowm to 
the common people, England is, of all other 
Countries in the world, that, wherein this reli^ 
} gtr>n, or rather phhofophy, has wntb time taken 

i,’ the deepefl: root, and fpread-the moll univeriklly. 
I , F4 Here 
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Here it has communicated itfelf even to the ai- 
tificers and countrj^ people^ and the inhabitants 
of this ifland are the only people who have be- 
gun to think for theeifelves | but the number 
of thefe country philofbphers is very inconfi- 
derable, and will always continue fo ; for hard 
labour and argumentation agree but ill toge- 
ther, and the common people in general nei- 
ther make a good nor bad ule of their under- 
ftandings* 

A fatal atheFfm alfo began to arife in moH 
places in Europe from thefe theological divi- 
fions* It is faid that there were a greater num- 
ber of atheifts in Italy at that time than elfe- 
where. The Italian philofophers were not led 
into thefe excefles by the diiputes about doc- 
trincj but rather by thofe irregularities into which 
almoft all the courts of Europe, and that of 
Rome likevvife, were fallen. In reading the 
Italian writings of thofe times with attention^- 
we may perceive in feveral of them, that the 
, authors being too forcibly firuck with the mon- 
ftrous excefs of wickednefs of which they fpeakj 
refufed to acknowledge a divine being who 
could permit fuch crimes, and thought in the 
fame manner as Lucretius did in times of the 
like wretched kind. This pernicious opinion 
prevailed among the great both in England and 
France ; but it was of fhort duration in Ger- 
many and the North, and there is no reafon to 
apprehend that it will make any great progrefs : 
found phiiofophy, morality, and the interefe 
of foclety, have now in a manner exterminated 
it ; but at that time it was kept alive by reli- 
gious wars, when an enthufiaftical multitude 
W’ere led by atheiftical chiefs* 

Edward 


of ENGLAND.: \ '105. 

Edward VT. died in the midfi: of thefe cala- 
mitous times, and on his death-bed de- ■ 
dared his coufin, lady Jane Grey, who 
was defcended from Henry VIL heirefs to his- 
kingdom, in prejudice to his fifter Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Spain. Jane was accordingly proclaimed in- 
London ; but Mary's right, ailifted by a fac- 
tion, got the afcendency after a very ffigbt 
conteft. , Mary then confined her rival in the- 
Tower, together with the princefs Elizabeth^ 
who afterwards had fo glorious a reign. 

Much more blood was fpilt on the fcafFold? 
than in .the field, upon this occafion*. Jane 
Grey, her father, father- in-lav/, and hufbandy 
were all condemned to lofe their heads. This-' 
was the fecond queen who had been publicly 
executed in England. She was only feventeerr 
years of age, and had been compelled to accept the- 
crown ; every thing pleaded in her favour, and* 
Mary ought to have dreaded a too frequent 
example of pafling from the throne to the fcaf- 
fold; but no confideration could flop her. Thisr 
princefs was as cruel as Henry VIIL and as^- 
cool and deliberate in her barbarities as her 
father was raiEh- and fiery. In a word, fee was- 
a tyrant of another fpecies.. 

Wholly devoted to the communion of the.- 
church- of Rome, and ftill fmarting with the* 
fenfe of the indignity put upon her mother, fee: 
began, by dint of art and bribery, to gpt toge-- 
ther a parliament of catholics. The lords, who* 
xnoft of them knew no other religion, than tbar 
of their fovereign, were eafily won;; and the 
fame thing now happened in regard to religion 
which we have already feen happen in- polkitaf 
F s matters^. 
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ijiatters, during the v/ars between the faifiions 
of the white and red rofe* The parliament 
then alternately paffecl fentence againil the houfis 
of York and Lancafter, In the reign of Henry 
VIIL they perfecuted the proteftants ; Vvhik 
Edward VL was on the throne, they prote&d 
and encouraged them, and at Mary's command 
they condemned them to the fiake. Jt has 
‘■been frequently afiied, why this dreadful pu- 
nifhment by fire is infiidied by ChrHIians on 
thofe who happen to think difFerendy from the 
eftabiilhecl church, while the niofi: atrocious 
crimes meet with a milder death ? Bifliop Bur-- 
net gives us this reafon | that as k was the ge- 
neral belief that all heretics were condemned 
to be eveilaftingly burning in hell, tho' their 
bodies did not go thither before the refurrec- 
tion, they thought to imitate the divine juftice, 
fey delivering their bodies to the flames in this 
world. 

Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
553 i^ad aflifted Henry VIII. in his firft 

divorce, was condemned to this horrid death, not 
lb much for having been the inftrument of that 
a£f, as for being a preteftant. This prelate 
was weak enough to abjure his opinion : and 
Mary had the pleafure of fending him to the 
ftake, after having brought infamy upon his cha- 
racter s but fee refumed his courage in the midft 
of the flames, declared that he died a protef- 
tant, and did that in reality which we find only 
Written, and that perhaps fidciuoufly, of Ma- 
tins Scsevol a. He thruft inm the flames that hand 
which had figned his abjuratfon, and held it there 
.till it was quite confumed; then funk down inca 
;tfee fire and e,xpircd : an action the. full as in- 
6 trepi4 


,irepid> and iiifinlLely more praire-worth}’'^ than 
that which is attributed to Mutius. The Eng- 
lifooian pmiifhed himfeif for that which , he 
thought a weaknefs in him, whereas the Ro- 
man did it only becaufe he had failed in an in- 
tended ailailination. 

It is faid that about eight hundred perfons 
were burnt during Mary’s reign. One wo- 
maHj who was big-wdth child, was delivered 
in the flames, and fome of the fpedlators being 
•moved with compaffion, fnatchecl the infant 
out of the fire, which' the catholic judge .or- 
dered to be caft back again* In reading thefe 
abominable deeds, we can hardly think that 
we were born in a fociety of men, but rather 
amofigft thofe beings which are reprefented to 
us in the rnidll: of a gulph of torments, W’ait- 
ing in eager expeftation to hurry mankind into 
them. 

^ Among all thofe whom Mary's cruelty con- 
demned to be burnt alive, not one was accufed 
of rebellion againfi: their lawful foverelgn 5 they 
all fuffered for religion : and while Jews were 
allowed to exercife their reiigicri without jatcr- 
fuption, and even indulged with privilcgr^, 
Chriftians configned their Felluw'-chnfimns to 
the moil fnocking death, only fer diiFcring from 
them in certain articles 1 
■ .Mary died in peace, hut' clcffilcJ hy 
her hidband Philip IL and her own ^ 
fiihjecls upbraid iicr vAih iht iou nt 

Calais, and hermcinci-y wlh rbrevr: be h.ll i:\ 
detei’btion by all who lw-c rrct cf a Deifbcurhw: 
fouL 

To catholic Mary ft:ccc€d:d tlic: protelTnt 
queen Elizabeth* '‘riio'yarliamerit now bo- 

■E 6 c:mQ 
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came proteftant again, together with the wfio!e 
nation, which has ever fince continued 
Religion was now fixed on a folid foundation ; 
and the liturgy, which had been firft begun in 
the reign of Edward VL was cftabllfhed under 
the fame form as it now fubfifts. The religion 
of the church of England confifts, in general, 
of the Romifh form of church government, 
with fome fewer ceremonies than are ufed by 
the catholics, and fome more than are practifed 
by the "Lutherans-. It allom^'s confeiEon with- 
out enjoining it, and holds that God is in the 
Eucharift, though without tranfubftanciation. 
It v/as necellary in politics, that the crown 
ihould , retain the fu|>remacy : accordingly a 
woman became the heado-f the church. 

: This woman had more underhand ing, and a 
better mind,, than either her father Henry VIIL 
or her fifter Mary. She avoided perfecution as 
induftribufly as they bad encouraged it. Hav- 
ing perceived at her firft commg to the crowrfj^ 
that the preachers of both parties were the 
trumpets of difcord in thesr pulpits, fee iflued 
an ordinance forbidding all preaching for the 
fpace of fix months, without an exprefs licence 
figned by herfelf, in order to prepare the way 
for a general harmony* This new precaution 
kept thofe within bounds who thought they had 
a right, and might pofiibly have the power of 
fiirring up the people. No one fiiffered perfe-- 
cution, or was even called to account on the 
fcore of beliefs but thofe who adled againlT: 
law, or railed commotions hi the ftate, were 
feverely dealt with, according to laws. The 
great principle which- was fo long mi-ftaken by 
mankind, was now firmly ^ftablifeed in all 

mindg 
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minds in England, that it is the province of 
God alone to judge the hearts of tbofe who of- 
fend him, and of men to fopprefs thofe who 
rebel againft a government eilabliflied by men- 
You will, in the xourfe of this hiftory, ' find 
what you ought to think of Elisabeth, and 
efpecially what idea you ought to form con- 
cerning the Englife nation. 

C H A P. CXVi. 

Of Religion in SCOTLAND. 

T FI E troubles which befel religion in Scot- 
land were reflected back upon it from 
England* It was about the year 1559,- 
certain Calvinifc firft infinuated themfelves into* 
the favour of the people, whom it is always* 
neceflary to gain in the Srft place. They are,, 
open and artlefs, and of their own accord take 
the bridle that is held out to them, till fome 
powerful perfon comes, who feizes it, and guides 
them as is nioft for his own advantage. 

• The catholic blfnops were prefently ready to 
condemn the few heretics who firft appeared in’ 
the kingdom, to the flames ; for this inhuman 
praclke was as common in thofe days in Eu- 
rope as it now is to hang a thief. 

There happened at that time in Scotland what 
muft neceffarily happen in every country where 
there are the [eaft remains of liberty. ThefuiFer- 
ings of an old prieft, whom the archbifhop of St- 
Andrew’s had condemned to, be burnt, made, a 
number of profeiytes^ and tbefe making' ufe of 

their 
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their liberty, boldly circulated their new 
^559 tenets, and oppofed the archbilhop in 
his cruelties. Several of the Scotch nobility 
adled, 'during the minority of Mary Stewart, in 
the fame manner as thofe of France did after- 
wards during the minority of Charles IX. By 
their ambition they added frefh fuel: to the 
flames which had been lighted up by religion, 
and much blood was fpilt, as it had been in 
other places on the like occafxon. It would 
have been much better for the Scotch, who 
were then the pooreft and moft indolent people 
in Europe, to have applied themfelves by labour 
and induftry to till, their barren and ungrateful 
foil, or at leaft to have procured that fubMence 
they flood in need of by fiChtng, than to have 
drenched their miferabJe country in blood for 
foreign opinions, and the interefl of a few am- 
bitious men among them ^ but they added this 
new misfortune to that of their natural indi- 
gence. 

The queen regent, mother to Mary 
^559 Stewart, thought t<f ftifle the reformed 
religion in its infancy, by fending for troops 
over from France 5 but by this very flop flic 
confirmed the change fhe propofed to prevent* 
The parliament of Scotland, fitfed with indig- 
nation to fee their country filled with foreign 
troops, obliged the regent to fend them home, 
fupprefled the B-QUiifh religion, and eftablilhed 
the Genevan confefliQn of faith throughout the 
kingdom. 

Mary Stewart, who was v/kfow to the French 
king Francis IL was a princefs of weak talents, 
and feemed born only for love and gallantry : 
being, obliged by Catisarine de Medids, who 

feared 
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feared her beauty^ to quit France and return to 
Scotlandj flic found only a wretched kingdom^ 
rent in ‘pieces by fanaticifm. You wdll fee in 
what manner flie added to the miferies of her 
country by her own follies. 

Calvinifm has at length gained the entire af- 
cendency in Scotland, notwithflandiog all the 
efforts of the Romifli bifliops then, and the 
bifhops of the church of England fince. It is 
now almoft entirely fupprefled in France j at 
leail it is no longer tolerated there. Thus, 
ilnce the flxteenth century, there has been one 
continued chain of revolutions in Scotland, 
England, Germany, ’Swifferland, Denmark, and' 
Fiance* 


C HAP. CXVII. 

Of Reiigioh in Fkahce, during the Reign 
of Francis L and his Succefers* 

T H E French were, ever fmce 'the time of 
Charles VIL looked upon at Rome as 
fchifmatics, on account of the pragmatic fane- 
tion made at Bourges, conformable to thecoun- 
ci! of which had fo ftrenuoufly oppofed 

the papal power. The chief objedl of this 
pragmatic fandlion was the cuftom of eleSions 
among the clergy, a cuftom, which, in better 
times,' had ^ tended to the encouragement of 
virtue and found dodirine,. but had iikewife 
proved the caufe of numbexlefs difpotes. It 
was- very pleafing to tlie people on thefe two 

accounts 
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accounts : to rigid minds it had the appearance 
of the remains of the primitive church,, and the 
univerfities found in it a recompence for their 
labours. , The popes, however, notwithftand- 
ing that this pragmatic fanifion had fupprefied the 
annates and other exaflions of the fee of Rome, 
ilili continued to receive them. We are in- 
formed by Fromentau, that in the feven teen 
years reign of Lewis the popes- had raifed 
in the diocefe of Paris alone, . the exorbitant 
funi of three millions three hundred thoufand 
livres of the current coin of thofe times. 

When Francis 1 . in the yean 1^515, engaged 
in his Italian expeditions, which were in the 
beginning as glorious as thofe of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. and in the end proved ftill 
more unfortunate j pope Leo X. who at firit 
oppofed him, ftood afterwards in need of his 
aiEftance, and became likewife neceflary to 
him* 

Chancellor Duprat, who was after- 
wards made cardinal, in conjunftion with, 
pope Leon's minifiers drew up that famous con- 
cordate, by which, as it was faid, the king 
and his holinefs gave each other what neither 
of them bad a-right to. The king obtained 
the nomination of vacant benefices, and, by a 
private article, the firft year’s revenue was given 
to the pope, in confideration of his relinquifli- 
ing his right of mandates, refervations, rever- 
iions, and foreftalments, rights which the fee 
of Rome had for a long time challenged. The 
pope, immediately after the figniiig^ the con-' 
cordate, publifhed a bull, in w^ich he referved 
the annates to his own ufe. On this occafion 
tbe unmxBty of who by this bull was 

deprived 
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deprived- of one of its rkhts, affumed a prlvi- 
leges which even an Engiifh parliament wouW 
not venture to pretend to, and publiilied an 
ordinance prohibiting the printing of the king’s 
concordate, or paying any obedience to it. And 
yet the univerfities were not ill ufed by this 
agreement between the king and the pope, fince 
the third, part of the benefices in the kingdom 
were left in their difpofal, with a right of fuing 
for them during four months of the year, viz* 
January, April, July, and Odlober, which 
were called the graduates months. 

The clergy, efpecially thofe of the colleges, 
who were deprived of the right of nominating 
their bifhops, murmured at it ; but they were 
foon pacified by the hopes of obtaining bene- 
fices from the court. The parliament, who 
had no favours to expedl from the court, main- 
tained with unfliaken firmnefs the ancient cu- 
ftonos and liberties of the Gallican church, of 
which it was the defender, and relpe<3:fally 
oppofed feveral letters of juffion ; and, when at 
length compelled to regifler the concordate# 
entered a general proteft that it was only done 
in obedience to the king’s repeated commands. 

But while the parliaments were thus remon-? 
ftrating, and the univerfities compiaining agairifi: 
^this concordate, they feemed to have forgot an 
dientia! fervice which Francis I. bad done the 
nation by granting the annates to the pope* 
They, had before his time been paid after an 
exorbitant rate, in the fame manner as in Eng- 
land, and he leiTened them. At prefent they 
do not amount to above four hundred thoufand 
franks, one year with another, and thefe are 
gained again in trade j but at length it became 
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tbe cry of the whole nation to pay no annates 
at all to Rome* 

The firif years fucceeding the concordate 
proved very troublefonie times in fevera! dio“ 
cefes j when the king naoied one bfihop, the 
canons named another, and the parliament, in 
%nriue of the writs of error, always decided In 
ihvour of the ciergtn Thefe difputes would 
have occalloned civil wars in the time cF the 
feudal governnicHi. At length Francis took 
from the parliament tiie cognivanc^ of afrairs 
relating to blfhopncs tnd afctej'S, and tratif- 
ferred it to the great council oi she kingdonn 
In time evciy thing became quiet, and the 
people were as much accuiiomed to the concor-* 
date, as if it had always fubiiRed j and the com- 
plaints of the parlla|?ient ceafed entirely, when 
in 1558 the king obtained of pope Paul IIL an 
induito in behalf of the chancellors and mem- 
bers of the parliamenr, empowering thein to 
do that in a lefs degree which the king does' in 
.. a greater, namely, to confer benefices during 
their Jives ; and themafters of requefe had the 
feme privileges* 

/ In all this affair, which occafioned fo much 
tmeafine'fs to Francis L it was abfolutciy ne- 
ceffary for him to make himfelf obeyed, if he 
was defirous that Leo X. fhould fulfil his pcd> 
tical engagements with him, and aflifi,him in 
recovering the dutchy of Milan. 

Jt may eafily be perceived, that the mtimate 
■connefiiofi which fubfiftcd between them at 
that time, would not permit the king to kt a 
rdigion'be formed in his kingdom, w'hich xvas 
■repugnant to the interefts of the papa! fee. The 
■ council was ;of opinion, that every innovation 
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in religion brought after it innovations in the 
ftate* Politicians iometimes deceive themfelves 
hy judging from an 'example which ftrikes 
them* The council was right, if it had in 
view the , troubles occafioned in Gennaiiy, 
which it helped tO' foment and perhap 

might on the other hand be wrong, if k conil- 
dered the eafe with which the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark had eftablifhed the Lutheran re- 
ligion in their dominions* It might have looked 
farther back, and feen more frriking initances* 
The true religion had been introduced almoft 
every where without any civil wars ; in the 
Ron:an empire by an ediS: of Conflan tine’s, in 
France by the will of king Glovls, in England 
by the example of a petty king of Kent, named 
Ethelbert, and in Poland and Hungary from 
the like cauies* It was not much more" than a 
century fiace the firft of the Jagellonian race, 
who reigned in Poland, had embraced Chri- 
ftianity, and made all Lithuania, and' Samogitia 
do- the fame, without the antient G-epides hav-- 
ing once murmured. And though the Saxons 
had been baptized in torrents of blood by 
Charlemagne, it v/as only becaufe he wanted to. 
fubjeS, and not inftrudi: them. If they had call 
m eye on the whole continent of Afia, they 
W’'oii!d have feen a number of ^Mahometan ftates 
peopled with both ChrifHans and idolaters, who 
lived in harmony together ; a number of diffe- 
rent religions eitabliihed in India, China, and 
other places, without the fo.rce of arms j and 
if they had recurred to the firft ages, they 
would have ftill met with the fame examples. 
It is not that a new religion is dangerous or 
bloody in itfelf, bat u the ambition of the great 

makes 
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makes ufe of fuch religion to attack the effa^ 
blifhed authority. Thus, for inftance^ the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany took up arms againft 
the emperor, who was aiming at their deilruc- 
tion j but Francis L and Henry II. had no 
princes nor nobles in their dominions, whom 
they had reafon to ftand in fear of. 

The courts which became divided under the 
fucceeding unhappy minorities, was perfeclh/ 
united in its obedience to Francis!. Accordingly 
this prince only fuftered the heretics to be perfe- 
cuted, without being the author of their perfccu- 
tion himfelf. The bifcops and the parliament 
lighted the fires, and he did not extinguiJh them. 

He was very indifferent about Teligion him- 
felf j he made alli&ces witfffhe proteftants of 
Germany, and even with the Mahometans, to 
oppofe Charles V. and when his allies, the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany, accufed him with 
having put their brethren in France to ^death,. 
who had been guilty of no diffurbances m that 
kingdom, he threw the whole blame upon the-' 
common judges. 

We have feen what horrible cruelties were 
cxercifed by the judges in England, ^ under 
Henry VIIL and queen Mary. The French, 
who are efteemed a more humane people, far 
furpafled them in the barbarities they committed 
under the name of religion .and juftice. 

It is neceffary to know, that in the twelfth 
century one Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of 
Lyons, whofe devotion and errors are faid to 
have given rife to the fe<St of the Vaudois, or 
Waldenfes, having retired with feme few poor 
people, whom he maintained by his charity, into 
the uncultivated and defert valiies wdiich lie 

between 
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between Provence and Dauphiny, he officiated 
as father and pontiff to them ; and iiiftrucied 
them in the tenets of his [eSt^ which in feveral 
points refembled that of the Albigenfes^ of 
Wickliff, John Hus, Luther, and Zuinglius* 
Thefe men, who lived a long time un-known 
to the reft of the world, employed themfelves 
in tilling the barren lands they inhabited, and, 
by incredible labour, made them fit for corn 
and pafture; which plainly fhews how much 
we deferve to be accufed of negli^nce, if there 
remain any uncultivated lands in France. They 
purchafed fome inheritances in Cens and the 
parts adjacent, and by their induftry gained a 
comfortable fupport for themfelves, and en- 
riched their lords, who never found the leaft 
reafon to complain of them. In thefpace-of 
two hundred and fifty years, their numbers in- 
creafed to near eighteen thoufand fouk. They 
peopled thirty villages, exclufive of hamlets, 
and all this by the work of their own hands. 
There were no priefts amongft them, no dif- 
putes about* worfhip, no law-fuits, but decided 
all their differences amongft themfelves. Thofe 
%vho went into the neighbouring cities, knew 
that there were fuch things as a mafs, or bi- 
ftiops. They worftiipped God in their owm 
jargon, and their affidiious labour rendered their 
lives innocent. They lived in this happy and 
tranquil ftate for upwards of two centuries, 
which is to be attributed to their neighbours 
having been wearied out by the war againft the 
Albigenfes. When the human mind has been 
for a long fucceffion of rime hurried away to 
the laft excefs of rage and fury, it foftens at 
length into forbearance and indifference : this 

5 
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may alike be obferved in Qvery indlvidualj and 
in whole nations. Thefe Vaudcis were in the 
enjoyment of this peaceful calm when the re-» 
formers of Germany and Geneva learnt that 
they had brethren in thefe parts 5 and imme- 
diately fent minifters among them, for fo they 
called the curates of the proteftant churches : 
and now the Vaudois came to be too well 
known. By the new^cdicl againll: heretics they 
w^ere condemned to the flames; and the parlia- 
ment of ProYence, in 1 54O5 denounced this pa- 
nifhment againfe nineteen of the principal in- 
habitants of the village of MerindoJ, at the 
fame time ordering their woods to be defiro}- 
ed, and their houfes razed to the ground. 1*00 
Vdudois, ftruck with conflernation, fent a de- 
putation to cardinal Sadolet, bifliop of Carpen- 
tras, who was then at his bifiiopric. T'his ih 
luftrious fage, who was a true philofcpher, zs 
being a humane man, received them with kind- 
nefs, and interceded in their behalf; upon 
'which Langeai, the commandant in Piedmont^ 
put a flop to the execution, and Francis L 
granted them his pardon, on condition they 
would abjure their errors ; but they could not 
be brought to renounce a religion they had im- 
bibed from their earlieft infancy. Their obfti- 
.nacy exafperated the parliament of Provence, 
which w^as compofed of men of a fiery zeal ; 
and John Meynier d’Oppede, at that time its 
firft prefident, who was more violent than the 
reft, continued the profecution. 

'The Vaudois at length revolted ; this exafi 
perated d’Oppede to fuch a degree, that .he re- 
.prefented their fault in the blackeft light to the- 
hii|g,,and procured his permiiSon to .put the 

Icntencc ' 
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fentence in execution^ after it had been, fuf* 
pended for upwards of five years. For this 
purpofe. it was necefiary to have troops^, whicli 
were accordingly fent for by d’Oppede and 
Guerin the advocate-generaL It is very clear 
that thefe, poor people^ whom the famous ora*- 
tor 'Maimbourg calls a rebellious mobj though 
'they were fomewhat too obftinate' in adhering 
to their opinion, were not in the leafl dilpofed 
to revolt, fince they did not oiFer to defend 
themfelves, but lied on all fides, crying out for 
mercy.; while the old men, womeiij and chil- 
dren, who could not fly fo fait as the rei’t^ were 
butchered without mercy by the foldiers. 

D’Oppede and Guerin flew from vlHage to 
village, killing all they met, burning their 
houfes and granaries, and deflroying a!l the 
flanding corn and trees, and purfued the flying 
inhabitants by the light of the flames. There 
remained about iixty men and thirty women in 
^ the walled town of Cabrieres, who yielded upoji 
promhe of having their lives fpared; but as 
ibon as they furrendered themfelves, they were 
all put to the fword : fome women wdio had taken 
Tefuge in a neighbouring church, were, by d'Op- 
pede’s orders, dragged from thence, and fliut 
up in a barn, which was fet on fire. Two and 
twenty villages were burnt to the ground ; and’ 
after the flames w'cre extinguifted, the coun- 
try, which before wore the face of plenty, aiid 
was fo well inhabited, .appeared a perfect de- 
fert, in which nothirg was to be feen but dead 
bodies. The few who efcaped took refuge 
about Piedmont Francis L . was ftruck wita 
horror on'hearing of thefe cruelties. The fen-* 
tence which, he tad permitted to, be executed^, 

men- 
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mentioned the death only of nineteen heretics^ 
and d'Oppede and Guerin had caufed thoufands 
to be maflacred* The king, on his death-bed, 
recomtnended to his Ion to fee juftice done on 
the authors of this barbarity, the like of which 
had never been committed by any civil magif- 
trates. 

,, Accordingly Henry IL gave his confent for 
the lords who had been ruined by the deftruc- 
tion of thefe villages, and the butchery of their 
people, to bring their complaints before the 
parliament of Paris. When the trial came on, 
iPOppede had fufEcient intereft to get himfelf 
cleared, by throwing the whole blame upon the 
advocate-general Guerin, wfaofe fingle life was 
the only atonement made for the blood ©f 
many hundreds. 

Thefe executions however did not ftop the 
progrefs of Calvinifm ; one party employed fire 
and feggot, and the other diverted themfelves 
with finging Marofs verfion of the pfalms to 
ridiciiious tunes, agreeable to the genius of the 
French nation, which is at all times light, and 
fometimes very cruel. Margaret queen of 
varre, and fifter to Francis L and all her court, 
were Calvinifts, as was one half of the king's 
court. What had firft begun among the com- 
mon people had now communicated itfelf to 
the great, as is almoft always the cafe. They 
preached in private, and they difputed pub- 
liclyj and thefe difputes, about which no one 
at prefent either in court or city gives hioifeif 
any concern, becaufe they are now grown old, 
exafperated all minds at that time, becaufe they 
were new. Even in the parliament of Paris 
itfelf, there were fi>me members who were 

well- 
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fame tiine^ you fee that a national very incan- 
fiderable in ftrength, extent^ and RUfnbers, 
and hardly, til! this time, mentioned in the 
hiftoryof the world, fent forth a few adven- 
turers from the port of Liihon, who difcot^ered 
thefe immenfe countries, and fettled tliemfelFCi-* 
there in all' the pomp of power, 

^ No trade was ^ ever To advantageous to rhe 
Portuguefe as that of Japan, Dutch 
tel! us that they brought from thence eveiy 
year three hundred tons of gold ; now every 
one knows that an hundred ■ thoufancl fodn$ 
make what the Dutch call a ton. Th;s is 
greatly exaggerating matters'; 'but it is evident 
by the extreme xarc, which' thefe induibriouS' 
and indefatigable republicans have taken to 
exclude all nations, but their own, from trad- 
iiig to Japan, that it muft, efpccially in the 
beginning, have been immsnfely advantageous. 
They bought the beft tea in Afia there, the 
fineft earthen ware," ^amber-greafe, a kind of 
copper, far fuperior' in goodnefs to oars ; and, 
iai'tly, gold .and filver, the principal objeci c£ 
al! thefe undertakings. 

This country, like that of Chinra, pollbfles 
almoft al! thofe things w'hich we have ; and' 
almoft all that we want. It is as well peopled 
as China, in proportion to its bignefs ; and the 
natives are more iicree and warlike. Thefe 
people were formerly much iuperior to ours of 
the Weil, in all the liberal and mechanic arts. 
But how nobly have we redeemed our loii time ! 
I'he countries where a Bramantes and a yil- 
chael Angelo have built the cathedral of Rome 5 
where a Raphael has painted; where a Newton 
has calculated infinites ; and where Cinna 
Vox. IV, I 'and 
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and Athalia hav^e been wntten> are now be- 
come the firft countries upon earth. Other 
nations are no better than barbarians, or chil- 
dren, in the fine arts, riotwithftanding their 
boafted antiquity, and all that nature has done 

g rthem. 

Iflrall not, in this place, make any mention 
c/f the kingdom of Siam, which was not known 
till the time of Lewis XIV. who received an 
embafly from thence, and fent over troops 
and miffionaries, who proved equally ufelefs ; 
nor fliall I detain you with an account of the 
people of Tonquin, Laos, and Cochin-China, 
as they have been very little vifited, and not 
at all, till long after the expeditions of the 
l^ortuguefe, and as our trade has never been 
able to make any confiderable progrefs in thefe 
countries. 

The powers of Europe, and the traders who 
enrich them, had no other view in all thefe dif- 
coveries than to find out new treafures. Phi- 
lofophers however have by this means difco- 
vered a new world in morality and pbyfics. An 
eafy paffage being opened from all the ports of 
Europe to the farther parts of the Indies, gave 
us an opportunity of indulging our curioilties 
with the ocular demonflratlon of whatever w^e 
w^ere ignorant of, or concerning which we had 
but an imperfefl knowledge from the falfe rela- 
tions of ancient writers. What fubjecls were 
offered to the refletSing mind in beholding, on 
the farther fhores of the river Zaira, inhabited 
by an innumerable multitude of blacks, thevaft 
coaft of Cafraria, where the inhabitants are all 
of an olive colour, and deprive themfelves of 
one tefticle in honour of the deity, while the 
2 Ethio* 
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Ethiopians, and many other people of Africa, 
content themfelves with offering only a part of 
their foreflcins ! Then, in returning back to So- 
phala, Quiloa, Montbafa, and Melinda, to 
meet with blacks of a fiill different fpeciesfrom 
thofe of Nigritia, as well as whites, and others 
of a copper colour, all of whom fpring from 
the fame common parent; and all thefe coun- 
tries abounding in animals and vegetables wholly 
unknown to our climates ! 

In the middlemoft parts of Africa there is a 
race, though very few in number^ of little 
men, who are as white as fnow, with faces 
like thofe of the negroes, and round eyes, ex- 
a£lly refembling thofe of a partridge. Two of 
thefe animals have been feen in France, anc 
fomc of them are yet to be met with in the 
eaftern parts of Afia. 

The vaft peninfula of the Indus, which runs 
from the mouth of the Nile and Ganges to the 
middle of the Maldivian iilands, is inhabited by 
twenty different nations, wbofe marmers and re- 
ligion have not the ieaft refemblance with each 
other. The natives of the country are of a deep 
copper-colour. Dampierre met with men in the 
ille of Timor, whofe fkins are the colour of 
brafs ; fo greatly does nature vary iri her pro- 
ductions. 

In die peninfula of Indus, on .this Me the 
Ganges, dwell a great number of Banians, who 
arc defeended from the ancient Brachmans. 
Thefe people are ftrongly attached to the an- 
cient doci-rine of the metempfychcfis, and the 
two principles which prevail in all the provinces 
of India, and will not eat any thing that has 
the breath of life ; they rcfeinble the Jews in 
I 2 obfti- 
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cjbftinately refufing . to incorporate vrith any 
other nation;, they boaft the fame antic|uity3> 
and, like them, devote themfelves entirely to 
commerce. 

This country in particular has preferved that 
eniftom which has fubfifted from time imme« 
iBorial, by which women are encouraged to 
burn themfelves with the dead bodies of their, 
hufbands, in hopes of being born anew. 

About Surat, Cambaya, and on the borders 
of Perfia, we find the Guebres, who are re- 
mains of the ancient Perfians, follow the reli- 
gion of Zoroafter, and, like the Banians and 
Hebrews, will not intermix with other: na- 
tions. There are feveral ancient Jewifli fa- 
milies in India, that are thought to have been 
fettled there ever fince their firft difperfion. On 
the coafts of Rdalabar there w^ere found a colo- 
ny of Neflcrian Chriflians, falfely called the 
Chriilians of St. Thomas, who did not know 
that there was a church of Rome ; thefe were 
formerly governed by a patriarch of Syria, and 
iiill acknowledge this phantom of a patriarch, 
who refided, or rather hid himfeif, in Moful, 
which they pretend to be the ancient Nineveh. 
'Fhis weak Syriac church was, in a manner, 
buried beneath its own ruins by the Mahome- 
tan power, as well as the other churches of An- 
tioch, Jerufalero, and Alexandria. The Per- 
tiigiiefe brought the Roman-catholic religion 
with them into theie countries, and founded an 
archbifliopric in Goa, which now became a me- 
tropolitan fee, as well as a capital city. They 
endeavoured to reduce the Malabar •Chriftians 
to the obedience of the holy fee, but w'ithout 
fuccefs. What has been efFe£ted with fo 
, ,, much 
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'much eafe among the favages of America cculd 
never, with the utmoft endeavours, be brought 
to bear with thofe churches who had once fepa- 
rated themfelves from the Romifli communiom 
In going from Ormus to Arabia they met 
with difciples of St» John, who had never heard 
of the gofpe], and are thofe we call Sabeans, 
After a pafiage was opened through the 
eaftern Teas of India to China and Japan, and 
the inner parts of thofe countries came to be 
inhabited by European fettlers, the culloms, 
manners, and religion of the Chinefe, Japanefe, 
and Siamefe, were better known to us than 
thofe of the nations bordering upon our own 
had been during the barbarous ages. 

Nothing is more worthy the attention of a 
philofopher than the apparent difference be- 
tween the eaftern cuftoms and ours, v/hich is 
as great as between our languages. The beft 
governed among thofe nations differ from us in 
the nature of their polity j their arts are not 
like ours 5 their food, cloaths, houfes, gardens^ 
laws, worfliip, and rules of decorum, are all 
different. What can be more oppofite to our 
cuftoms than the manner in which the Brach- 
mans carry on their traffic atindoftan? The moft 
confiderable bargains are made without fpeak- 
ing or writing, and only by the means of %ns. 
Indeed, how is it poflible that the eaftern cuftoms 
ftiouid not in almoft every refpeeft differ from 
ours ? Nature herfelf is not the fame in their 
climates as fhe is in Europe. In the fouthern 
parts of India young people of both fexes are 
marriageable at feven or eight years of age, 
and it is a common thing to contradl marriage 
at thofe years. Thefe children become pa- 
I 3 . rents. 
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rentSj and enjoy the portion of reafon they 
have received from nature, at a time when ours 
has fcarcely began to unfold itfelf. 

Ail thefe people reiemble us in nothing but 
the paffions, and the univerfal law of reafon 
which counteratSs thofe palHons, and impreflei 
upon all hearts this neceflary precept, 
not that to others which thou wouldft not have 
them do to thee/’ Thefe two characters are 
ftamped by nature on all the different fpecles 
of the human race, and are two links by which 
fireconneds them all. Every thing el fe is purely 
the effed of climate and cuftorn. Thus the 
city of Pegu is guarded by crocodiles, which 
fwim round it in a vail ditch filled with water; 
and at Java the women mount guard at the 
king’s palace. 

At Siam the chief glory of the kingdom con* 
fifts in polTcffng a white .elephant. There is 
no corn at Malabar; and bread and wine are 
unknown to the inhabitants of all the hies. In 
one of the Philippine illands a tree is 
whofe fruit perfedly refembles the iineft bread. 
In the Marian illands they were not acquainted 
with the life of fire. 

It is certain, that fhould fiifpend our belief 
with regard to many of the relations brought us 
i'rorn diffant countries. They take more pains 
to fend us commodities from Malabar than real 
truths, and an accidental circumftance is fre- 
quently miffaken for an eilabliflied cuftom. 
Thus we are told, that at Cochin the king’s 
foil does not inherit his kingdom, but the fon 
of his fifter. Such a regulation is plainly re- 
pugnant to the law of nature; no man would 
willingly diiinherit his own fon : and, fuppoiing 
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the king of Cochin has no fitter, who is to inherit 
the throne? It is probable that a politic ne- 
phew might have prevailed over the rights of a 
fon ill'-advifed and worfe affifted, and that fome 
traveller took this accident for an eftablifhed 
law. An hundred writers have copied after 
this traveller, and thus his error gains credit^. 

Some authors, who have lived in India, pre- 
tend to affirm that there is no private property 
in the MoguFs dominions^ which would be 
itill more con trad idlory to nature than the pre- 
ceding ftory. At the fame time we are told, 
and by the fame writers, that they have had 
dealings with fome of the Indians who have 
been- vvorth millions. Now thefe two afier- 
tions hem a little contradictory t* Let it be 
always remembered, that the northern con- 
cjuerors ettabliflied the cuftom of fiefs from 
Lombardy to India. If a Banian therefore had 
travelled into Italy in the time of Aftolphos 
and.Albcan, could he with juftice have affirmed 
that there was no private property amongft the 
Italians I We cannot labour too affiduoaily to 
refute a notion which is fo humbling to man- 
kind, as that of there being countries where 


* This is not only the rule of fuccefiion in Cochin, biit 
alfo in Guinea 5 and this we can aver upon certain infor- 
mation. The cunom is founded on the fuppofition that 
the fon of the king’s fifter muft have royal falbod in his 
\eins ; whereas the fon of the king's wife ma.y polTibly be 
begotten by another perfon. 

f By no means. A fubjeff may be allowed to trade to. 
a very great extent, and amafs great wealth, which, how- 
ever, he dares not call his own, while he lives at the mercy 
of a defpotic prince, whofe word can not only llrip him of 
ali his riches, but ev’en deprive him of his life* 
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millions of people inceffantly .toil for , one fingle 
' .man. 

¥/e ftiould be as cautious in crediting tbofe 
who teli us of temples dedicated to levvdiiefs* 
Let us put ourfelves in the place of an Indian 
who might be witnefs to fome of the fcanda- 
lous fcenes exhibited by our monks in Europe; 
ought he to afHrm that thefe were, the cftablifhed 
rules of their order ? 

One circumftance which fhould claim your 
particular attention is, that almoft all thefe 
people have imbibed an opinion, that their gods 
have made frequent vifits to the world. Vifnou 
afilimed nine different fhapes in the peninfula 
of the Ganges ; Sammonocodom, the god of 
the Siamefe, put on man’s form five hundred 
and fifty times. This notion is common to 
thefe people with the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans* This inconfiderate, ri- 
diculous, and univerfal error, proceeds however 
from a rational fentiment, which is at the bot- 
tom of all hearts. We are naturally confcious 
of our dependence upon a fupreme Being ; and 
error mingling Itfelf with truth, has made the 
gods to be confidered all over the world, as lords 
v»^ho fometimes come to vifit and reform their 
dominions. Religion has been in many nations 
like aftrology ; both the one and the other 
ware prior to hiffo.ry, and both of them have 
been equally a mixture of truth and ini- 
pofture. The firfl: obfervers of the ftars afcribed 
jfiftitious influences to them ; the founders of 
ftrange religions, while they acknowledged the 
exiftence of a God, fullied his worlhip with 
fuperflitioue practices. 


Amidff 
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Amldft the number of different reUgionSj,, 
there is not one which has not made aton^ 
merit for fins its chief end, Man has always 
felt a convKiion that he ftood in need of the 
Divine clemency. This , gave rife to thofe 
fidghtful penances to which the BonzeSj Bra- 
minsj and Faquirs voluntarily fubjeci them- 
felves ^ and wliich^ at the time that they feem 
to cry aloud for mercy upon human kind^ are 
become a trade by which they get their liveli- 
hco'dv 

I flnill not enter upon tbe endlefs detail of all 
their caftomsj but there is one which appears 
fo foreign to our manners, that I cannot forbear 
mentioning it: this is, that the Bramlns carry 
in proceOioir the Phallum of the Egyptians, or 
the Roman Priapus. Our notions of decency 
would induce us to imagine, that a ceremony 
which to us appears fo infamous, could never 
have been invented but by the fpirit of lewd* 
nefs itfelf 5 yet it is hardly to be fuppofed, that 
depravity of manners could have eftablifhed a 
religious ceremony among any people what- 
ever. On the contraiy, it is rather probable 
that this cuftom was at firft introduced in the 
times of innocence 5 and that iii the beginning 
they thought only of honouring the Deity in the 
fymbol of that life W’hich he has given us. A 
ceremony of this kind neceflarily infpired youth 
with licentious notions, and appeared ridicu- 
lous to graver minds, as the world became 
more refined, more corrupted, or more know- 
ing. But the ancient cuftom has been pre- 
ferved notwithftan ding the abufe made of it ^ and 
there are few nations which have-not preferved 
I 5 fonie 
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fome ceremony, which they could neither ap- 
prove nor fupprefs. 

‘ After a review of fo many extravagant no- 
tion§ and whimfical fuperflitions, would one 
readily believe that all -the heathen people of 
India acknowledge, like us, an infinitely per- 
fedl Being ? whom they term, The being of 
beings, the fupreme being, invifible, incom- 
prehenfible, without form, the creator and pre« 
ferver, juft and merciful, who delights in re- 
vealing himfelf to men, in order to bring them 
to eternal happinefs/’ And yet thefe notions 
are adlually contained in the Vedam, which is 
the Bible of the ancient Brachmans ; and are 
diftufed through all the writings of the modern 
Bramins. 

A learned Danifh miflionary on the coaft of 
Tranquebar, quotes feveral paflages and forms 
of prayer, which feem the refult of the moft 
enlightened reafon and refined fandfity. One. 
of thefe is taken from a book entitled Varabadu: 

O fupreme of all beings, lord of heaven and 
earth, I cannot contain thy perfedlions m my 
heart. Before whom fhall I deplore my mi- 
fery, if thou abandoneft me ; thou to whom I 
owe my fupport and my prefervation ? Without 
thee I cannot live. Call me then, O Lordt». 
that I may come tov/ards thee/" 

And yet, notwithftanding this wifdom and 
fublimity in the dodtrine, the viieft and moft 
fuperftitious follies prevail in the exercife of 
their religion. This is a contradidion too 
common to human nature ; the Greeks and 
Romans had the fame idea of a fupreme Being, 
and yet they added fuch a number of inferior 

deities; " 
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deitics^j the people worfliipped thefe dekrcs in 
fo many fuperftitious ways, and ftifled the truth 
under fuch a load of ficftions, that there was no 
diftinguifibii ig what was deferving of veneration 
from what merited contempt. 

But you muil not waJfte your time in enquir* 
ing into the numberlefs (e&s into which India 
was divided. Error appears there in too many 
lhapes : befides, it is probable that our travel^ 
lers have fometiines taken dijfferent rites for 
oppofite feels. Every college of priefls in an- 
cient Greece and Rome had its particular cere- 
monies and facrifices. Hercules was not wor- 
Ihipped after the fame manner as Apollo, nor 
Juno like Venus ; and yet all thefe forms of 
worlliip l elonged to the lame religion. 

The people of our weltern hemifphere, in 
all thefe difcoveries, gave proofs of a great fu- 
periority of genius and courage over the eafteni 
natioi'iS. We have fettled oiirfelves amongfl 
them, and frequently in fpite of their refiftance. 
We have learned their languages, and have 
taught them fome of our arts ; but nature hath 
given them one advantage which overbalances 
all ours I Virhich is, that they do not want us, 
but w-e them 


^ Nature has given them no fuch advantage s for w® 
are .naturally as .independent as they j and we lived much 
more independent and comfortably than they do at prefent, 
even before we Icncw them or tl^ejr country. , By the fanse 
way of rdafoning, the Kottentots may be faid to be natu- 
rally more independent titan the Huiopeans ; fo may every 
miferabie fa' 'age that roves among the deferts of Ame- 
rica, or the fncw5 of Lapland. 
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- Of E T H I -o P I Aj or A B T S "I N I A. 

B efore the time of ' tllefe difcoveries^ 
our weftern nations knew nothing of E« 
thiopia, befides the name. It was in the reign 
of the famous John IL of Portugal, that don 
Francifco d'Ali^arex made bis way into thefe 
vaft regions which lie between the tropic and 
the equinodiial line, and are very difficult of 
accefs by fea. 

On his arrival he found the Chriftian reli- 
gion eftablifired in this country, not the fame 
as it is amongft us, but as it was pradfifed by 
the firft Jews who embraced it, before the total 
ieparation between the two rites. This, mix- 
ture of Judaifm and Chriftianity has continued 
to be the eftabliflied religion of Ethiopia to this 
day. They keep the Jewifh and Chriftian fab- 
bath, and baptize and circumcife their children* 
The priefts are permitted to marry ; divorce is 
generally allowed 5 and polygamy is the cuftom 
here as well as amongft the reft of the eaftern 
Jews. 

Don Alvarez was the firft who difcovered the 
true pofition of the head of the Nile, and the 
caufe of that river’s periodical overflowings 
two things wdiich were wholly unknown to the 
aiUients, even to the Egyptians themfelves. 

Alvarez’s relation of thefe matters continued 
a long time to be of the number of thofe truths 
which are little known j and even to this time 

' too 
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too many authors have ecchoed the er- 
rors of antiquity in afferting, that it was not 
permitted to man to difcover the fources of the 
Nile. The name of Prefter John was at this 
time given to the Negus or king of Ethiopia^, 
without any other reafon than becaufe he pre- 
tended to be defcended from the race of Solo- 
mon by the pueen of Sheba, and that it was 
foretold, after the crufades, that a Cbriiiian 
prince feouid be found in the world, named 
Freiler John, However, the Negus was nei-> 
ther a Chriftian nor a priefl. 

All the advantages reaped from the voyages 
to Ethiopia confifted.' in obtaining an embaiTy 
to be fent from the king of this country to 
pope Clement VIL The country was very 
poor, though abounding in mines full of filver<, 
The inhabitants, ’ivho were not fo induflrious 
gs the Americans, knew not how to make ufe 
of thefe riches, nor yet to avail therafelves of 
thofe more fubftantial treafiires which the earth 
furnifhes to fuppiy menu’s real v/ants. 

Accordingly, we find that a Negus of Ethio- 
pia, named David, feat a letter to the Portu^ 
guefe governor in the Indies, requefting him 
to fuppiy him with workmen of ail kinds ; this 
was being indeed very poor. Three fourths of 
Africa, America, and the northern partof Afia^ 
were in the fame ftate of indigence. We are 
apt to thlnk^ amidftthe eafe and plenty we en- 
joy in our cities, that all the world refembles 
US, never refletJliing that men lived for a long 
time like other a amals, almoft deititute of food 
and (heltcr in the midfi: of mines of gold and 
diamonds, . . 


This 
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This kingdom of Ethiopia, which we have 
heard fo greatly extolled, was in fafl fo defence- 
lefs, that a petty Mahometan king, who was 
mafter of a neighbouring canton, made almoft 
the entire conqueft of it in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. We have a famous letter 
of John Bermudes to Sebaftian king of Portugal, 
which may convince us, either that the Ethio- 
pians are not that unconquerable people of 
whom Herodotus fpeaks, or that they are 
greatly degenerated. 

This Latin patriarch was fent, with a few 
Portuguefe foldiers, to protefl: the young Ne- 
gus of Abyliinia againft the Moorifn king be- 
fore-mentioned, w^ho had invaded his domi- 
nions j but it unfortunately happened, that 
after the Negus was reilrared, the patriarch ftill 
infilled upon continuing his protedlor. He was 
his godfather, and thought himfelf his mafter, 
on account of being bis father and a patriarch. 
He therefore commanded him to fubmit to the 
pope’s authority, and threatened him with ex- 
communication in cafe of refufal. Alphonfo 
d’Albuquerque did not behave with greater 
haughtineis towards the petty princes in the 
peninfuia of Ganges, than the patriarch did to 
this monarch. But the godfon being firmly 
fettled again on his golden throne, paid little 
regard to the commands or menaces or' his god- 
father 5 and, infteadof acknowledging the pope’s 
authority, expelled the patriarch from his do- 
minions. 

This fame Bermudes pretends, that on the 
frontiers of Damut, a country lying between 
AbyiEnia and the territories bordering on the 

fource 
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fource of the Nile, there is a fmall diftri£l, 
where two thirds of the earth is filled with 
gold. It was this which the Portuguefe v/ent 
in fearch of, but were difappointed in their ex- 
peftations. This was the true occafion of thofe 
voyages of which the patriarchs were the pre- 
text. There is reafon to believe that the earth 
in Africa contains great quantities of this me- 
tal, which has put the whole world in motion. 
The gold fands which roll down its rivers 
plainly fhew, that there is a large mine of this 
ore in the neighbouring mountains. But hi- 
therto this mine has eluded the fearch of ava- 
rice; and, in confequence of the efforts made 
in America and Afia, we are lefs able to profe- 
cute any attempts in the middle of Africa. 

C H A R CXXIIL 

Of C o L u M B u s and A Ar b r i c a. 

I T is to thefe difcoveries of the Portuguefe 
in the old world, that v/e are indebted for 
the new, if we may call the conquefi: of Ame- 
rica an obligation, which proved fo fatal toils 
inhabitants, and at times to the conquerors 
themfelves. 

This was doubtlefs the moft important event 
that ever happened on our globe, one half of 
which had been hitherto ftrangers to the other. 
IVhatever had been efceemed moft great or 
Boble before, feerned abforbed in this kind of 
ne?/ creation. ' We ftill mention with refpedl:- 

fu] 
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. ful admiration the names of the Argonaiifs^ 
who did not perform the hundredth part of 
what was done by the Tailors under Gama and 
Albuquerque* How many altars would have 
been raifed by the antients to a Greek who 
bad difcovered America ! And yet Bartholomew 
and Chriilopher Columbus Were not thus re- 
warded. 

• Columbus, ftruck with the wonderful e7.:pe- 
peditions of the Portuguefe, imagined ::r:at 
foniething greater might yet be done g.and iTein 
ia bare infpeaion of the map of our world, cen- 
eluded that there mull: be another'^, which 
might be found by failing always Weft. He 
had courage equal to his genius^ or indeed fu- 
perior, feeing he had to ftruggle with the pre- 
judices of his cotemporaries, and the repul fes 
©f feveral princes to whom he tendered his fer- 
vices. Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his fchemes as. viiionary, and by that 
means lofl: the only opportunity that could have 
offered of aggrandizing her power. Henry VIL 
king of England, who was too greedy of money 
to hazard an}? On this noble attempt, would not 
liffen to the propofals made by Columbus’s bro- 


* What ! did he by furveying a map of tins world, be- 
lieve there fhould be another in it ? this would have been 
a ftrange inference indeed. By confidering the nature of 
the terraqueous globe, he took it for granted that the land 
mull bear a proportion to the water, and that the Eafl-ln- 
dies extended fo far towards that country which is nov? 
called America, that he ihouid be able to iind it by fleering 
In a weilern diredlion. Accordingly, when he fird difeo- 
Tered the land of the American continent, he fuppofed ifc 
was a continuation of the Baft Indies, 

ther. 
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thef and Columbus himfelf wasrejedled by 
John IL '.of Portugal, . whofe attention was 
wholly employed upon the coaft of Africa. He 
had no proipcci of fuccefs in applying ic the 
French, whole marine lay totally neglecied, 
and their alFairs more confufed than ever, dar- 
ing the minority of Charles VIIL The empe- 
ror Maximilian had neither ports for fliipping, 
money to fit out a fleet, nor fufScient courage 
to engage in a fcheme of this nature.- The 
Venetians indeed mighthave undertaken it; but 
whether the natural averfion of theGrnoefe to 
thefe people, would not fuffer Columbus to ap- 
ply to the rivals of his country, or that the Ve- 
netians had no idea of any thing more impor- 
tant than the trade they carried on from Alex- 
andria, and in the Levant ; Columbus at length 
fixed all his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 
queen of Caftile, had by their marriage united 
all Spain under one dominion, excepting only 
the. kingdom of Grenada, which was frill in ■ 


'* Here our author is egregiouily tniftaken. Bartholomew 
Columbus, the brother of Chriftopher, in his voyage to. 
England was taken by pirates, and reduced to fuch indi- 
gence, that when he arrived at London, fie found himfeJf 
deftitut© of money, friends, and credentials. It was by 
his ingenuity in making fea-charts, that he earned a fub- 
fiilence, and in a few years api^uired confequence enough 
to deferve the attention of the miniflry ; then his propofal 
was relilhed, and his brother’s, conditions accepted ; but 
by this time Chriilopher.had adtually failed in the fervice 
of Ifabelia. Henry, notvvithftanding his avarice, was ne- 
verthelefs a patron of difcovery 5 witnefs the protedlon and 
countenance he granted to the CabotSji who difcovered the 
northern parts of America.. . 
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the Moors pofTeflion, but which Ferdinand foon 
after took from them. The union of thefe 
two princes had prepared the way for the great* 
nefs of Spain, which w’as afterwards begun by 
Columbus j he was however obliged to undergo 
eight years of iiiceflant application before Ifa- 
bella’s court would confent to accept of the 
ineftimable benefit this great man ofFered it« 
The bane of all great projects is the want of 
money.. The Spanifh court was poor; and the 
prior Perez, and two metchants named Pinzono, 
were obliged to advance feventeen thoufand 
ducats towards fitting out the armament. Co- 
lumbus procured a patent from the court, and 
at length fet fail from the port of Palos in An- 
dalufia, with three fmall fhips, on Augufl: 23, 
in the year 1492. 

It was not above a month after his departure, 
from the Canary iflands, where he had come 
to an anchor to get refrefliments, when Co- 
Jumbus difcover^d the firft ifland in America; • 
and during thisfliort run he fufFered more from 
the murmurings and difcontent of the people of 
his fleet, than he had done even from the re- 
fufals of the princes he had applied to. This 
ifiand, which he diicovered, and named St. Sal- 
vador, lies about a thoufand leagues from the 
Canaries ; prefen tly after he likewife difcovered 
the Lucayan iilands, together with thofe of 
Cuba and Hifpaniola, now called St. Do- 
mingo. 

■ P'erdinand and Ifabella were in the utmofi: 
furprize to fee him return at the end of nine 
March Tc? nionths, with feme of the Ameri- 

^ can natives of Hifpaniola, feveral 

rarities from that country, and a’ 

quan- 
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quantity of gold, with which he prefented their 
majefties. 

The king and queen made him fit down in 
their prefence, covered like a grandee of Spain, 
and created him high-admiral and viceroy of 
the new world. Columbus was now every 
where looked upon as an extraordinary perfoii 
fent from heaven. Every one was vying who 
Hiould be foremoft in ailiffing him in his un- 
dertakings, and embarking under his command. 
He foon fet fail again, with a fleet of 
feventeen fliips. He now made the dif- 
covery of feveral other new iilands, particularly 
the Caribbees and Jamaica. Doubt had been 
changed into admiration on his firft voyage, 
in this fecond, admiration was turned into envy# 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to thefe 
tides might have added that of the benefadior 
of Ferdinand and IfabeJla. Neverthelefs, he 
was brought home prifoner to Spain, by judges 
which had been purpofely fent out on board his 
fleet to obferve his conducl:. As (bon as itv/as 
known that Columbus was arrived, the people 
ran in fhoals to meet him, as the guardian 
genius of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
the Slip, and appeared on feore chained hands 
and feet. 

He had been thus treated by the orders of 
Fonfeca bifhop of Burgos, the intendant of the 
expedition, whofe ingratitude was as great as 
the other’s fervices. Ifabella was alhamed of 
what fhe fliw, and did all in her power to 
make Columbus amends for the injuries done to 
him ; however, he was not fuflered to depart 
again for four years, either becaufe they feared 
that he would feize upon what he had difeo- 

vered 
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vered for hinifelf, or that they v/ere willing to 
have time to obferve his behaviour. At length, 
o he was fent on another voyage to his 
new world ; and nov/ it was, that be 
difcovered the continent at fix degrees diftance 
from the equator, and faw that part of the coaft 
on which Carthagena has been fince built. 

At the time that Columbus firft promifed a 
new hemifphere, it was infifted upon that no 
fuch hemifphere could exift j and after he had 
made the actual difcovery of it, it was pie- 
tended that it had been known long before. I 
fliall not mention one Martin Behem of Nii« 
remberg, who it is faid went from that city 
to the ftreight of Magellan in 1460, wnth 
a patent from a dutch efs of Burgundy, who, 
as file was not alive at that time, could not 
ifliie patents. Nor fliall I take notice of the 
pretended charts of this Martin Behem, which 
are flill fliewn, nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which difcredit this ftory : but, in fhort, 
it was not pretended that Martin Behem had. 
peopled America 5 the honour was given to the 
Carthaginians 5 and a book of Ariftotle's was 
quoted on this occafion, which he never wrote*. 
Some found out a conformity between fome 
words in the Caribbee and Hebrew languageSj^ 
and did not fail to follow fo fine an opening* 
Others were pofitive that the children of Noah, 
after fettling in Siberia, palTed from thence over 
'to Canada on the ice, and that their defcen- 
dants, afterwards born in Canada, had gone 
and peopled Peru. According to others again, 
the Chinefe and Japanefe fent colonies into 
America, and carried over lions with them for 
their diyerfion, though there are no lions either 

in 
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in China or Japan. In this manner have many 
learned men argued upon the djfcoveries made 
by men of genius. If it fhould be afked how 
men Rrll came upon the continent of America ? 

Is it not eafily anfwered, that they were placed 
there by the fame power who caufed trees and 
grafs to grow. , . 

The reply which Columbus made to fome of 
thofe who envied him the great reputation he 
had gained 5 is ftill famous. Thefe people prcr 
tended^ that nothing could be more eafy than 
the difeoveries he had made; upon which he 
propofed to them to fet an egg upright on one 
of its ends ; but when they had tried in vain to 
do it, he broke one end of the egg, and fet it 
upright with eafe. They told him any one' 
could do that 5 how comes it then, replied Co- 
lumbus, that no one amongft you thought of 
it? This ftory is related of Brunellefclii, 
who improved architecirure at Florence, many 
years before Columbus was born. Moft tef 
mots are only the repetition of things that have 
been faid before. 

The afhes of Columbus cannot be alFefled’ 
with the reputation he gained while living, 
in having doubled for us the works of the 
creation. But mankind delight to do juftice to 
the illuftrious dead, either from a vain hope 
that they enhance thereby the merit of the 
living, or that they are naturally fond of truth* 
Americo Vefpucci, whom we call AmericUvS 
Vefpufms, a merchant of Florence, had the 
honour of giving his name to this new half of 
the globe, in which he did not poflefs one acre 
of land, and pretended to be the firft who dif- 
covered the continent. But fuppofing it true 
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that be was the firft difcoverer the glory was 
certainly due to him who had the penetration 
and courage to undertake and perform the firft 
voyage. Honour, as Newton fays in his difpute 
with Leibnitz, is due only to the firft inventor; 
thofe that follow after are only his fcholars. 
Columbus had made three voyages as admiral 
and viceroy, five years before Americus Vef- 
piitius had made one as a geographer, under 
the command of admiral Ojeda 5 but this lat- 
ter, writing to his friends at Florence that he 
had difcovered a new world, they believed him 
on his word, and the citizens of Florence de- 
creed, that a grand illumination fhould be made 
before the door of his houfe every three years, 
on the feaft of All-Saints. And yet, could this 
man be faid to deferve any honours for hap- 
pening to be on board a fleet that in 1489 
failed along the coaft of Brazil, when Colum- 
bus had, five years before, pointed out the way 
to the reft of the world? 

There has lately appeared at Florence a life 
of this Americus Vefputius, which feems to 
be written with very little regard to truth, and 
without any conclufive reafoning. Several 
French authors are there complained of, who 
have done juftice to CoIumbus\s merit ; but 
the writer ftiould not have fallen upon the 
French authors, but on the Spanifh, who were 
the firft that did this juftice. This writer fays, 
that He will confound the vanity of the 


* But it was not true. Admiral Columbus, in his third 
%’oyagej actually landed on the continent of Paria, at Pun- 
ta del Arenal, near Trinity Ifland; and brought from thence 
Ibme goM and pcarl$. 
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French nation, who have always attacked with 
impunity the honour and fuccefs of the Italian 
nation.” What vanity can there be in faying, that 
it was a Genoefe who firft difcovered America ? 
Or how is thehonouroftheltalian nationinjured 
in owning, that it was to an Italian, born at Ge- 
noa, that we are indebted for the new world ? I 
pnrpofely remark this want of equity, good 
breeding, and good fenfe, as we have too many 
examples of it ; and I muft fay, that the good 
French writers have in general been the leaf!: 
guilty of this infulFerable fault ; and one great 
reafon of their being fo univerfally read through*^ 
out Europe, is their doing juftice to all na- 
tions. ' 

The inhabitants of thefe iflands, and of the 
continent, were a new race of men. They 
were all without beards, and were as much 
aftonifhed at the faces of the Spaniards, as they 
were at their fliips and artillery : they at firfl: 
looked upon thefe new vifitors as monfters, or 
gods, who had come out of the fky, or the fea* 
Thefe voyages, and thofe of the Portuguefe, 
had now taught us how inconfiderable a fpot of 
the globe our Europe was, and what an afto- 
niihing variety reigns in the world. Indoftan 
was known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whofe complexions were yellow. In Africa 
and Afia, at fome diftance from the equator, 
there had been found feveral kinds of black 
men ; and after travellers had penetrated into 
America as far as the line, they met with a 
race of people who were tolerably white. The 
natives of Bra:2til are of the colour of bronjse. 
The Chinefe ilill appear to dilFer entirely from 
the reft of mankind, in the make of their eyes 

and 
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V. - But what is^ ftill to be- remarked is^, 
mt«>^hatfoever regions thefe various rac& 

Y ■ uipantedj their complexions never change 
, , with the natives of the 

country* .The mucous membrane of the ne-^ 
groesj which is known to be of a black co-- 
loiir^ is a manifefl: proof, that there is a dif*^ 
ferential principle in each fpecies of men, as 
well as plants. 

Dependent upon this principle, nature lias 
formed the different degrees of genius^ and the 
charadlers of nations, which are feldom knowm 
to change. Hence the negroes are flaves to 
other men, and are purchafed on the coaft of 
Africa like beafts, for a fum of money 5 and 
the vaft multitudes of negroes tranfplanted into 
our American colonies, ferve as flaves under a 
very inconiiderable number of Europeans. Ex^ 
perience has likewife taught us how great a fu- 
periority the Europeans have over the Ameri- 
cans, who are every where eafily overcome, 
and have not dared to attempt a revolution,, 
though a thoufa-nd to one fuperior in numbers. 

This part of America was again remarkable 
on account of its animals and plants, which 
are not to be found in the other three parts of 
the vrorld, and which are of fo great ufe to us. 
Horfes, corn of all kinds, and iron, were want-* 
ing in Mexico and Peru, and among the many 
valuable commodities unknown to the old 
world, cochineal was the principal, and was 
brought us from this country. Its ufe in dying 
has now made us forget the fcarlet, which fo? 
time immemorial had been the only thing known 
for giving a fine red colour. 


s 
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The importation of cochineal was foon fuc-- 
ceeded by that of indigo^ cacao, vamlle, and 
thofe woods which ferve for ornament and me-* 
dkinal piirpofes^ particularly the Quinquina, 
Jefuits bark, which is the only fpecific againft " 
intermittent fevers. Nature had placed this 
remedy in the mountains of Peru, whilft fhe 
had difperfed the difeafe it cured through all the 
reft of the world. This new continent like- 
wife furnifhes pearls, coloured ftones, and dia- 
monds. 

It is certain, that America at prefent fur- 
nifhes the meaneft citizen of Europe with his 
conveniences and pleafures. The gold and fiiver 
mines, at their firft difeovery, were of fervicc 
only to the kings of Spain and the merchants j 
the reft of the world was impoveriflxed by 
them, for the great multitudes who did not fol- 
low bufinefs, found themfelves poflefled of a 
very finall quantity of ipecie, in comparifon 
with the immenfe fums accumulated by thofe 
who bad the advantage of the firft difcpveries. 
But by degrees the great quantity of gold and 
filver which was fent from America was dif- 
perfed throughout all Europe, and by pafiTmg 
into a number of hands, the diftribution is be- 
come more equaL The price of commodities 
has likewife encreafed in Europe, in proportion 
to the increafe of fpecie, 

^To comprehend bow the treafures of Ame- 
rica pafled from the poffeffion of the Spaniards 
into that of other nations, it will be fut- 
ficipt to confider thefe two things : the ufe 
which Charles V, and Philip II, made of their 
money; and the manner in which other nations 
acquired a fhare in the mines of Peru* 
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l"he emperor Charles V, who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceflarily dif« 
perfed a great quantity of that fpecie which he 
received from Mexico and Peru, through Ger- 
many and Italy. When he fent his fon Philip 
over to England, to marry queen Mary, and 
take upon him the title of king of England, 
that prince depoiSted in the tower of London 
twenty feven large chefts of filver in bars, and 
an hundred horfe-loads of gold and filver coin. 
The troubles in Flanders, and the intrigues of 
the league in France, cofi: this Philip, accord- 
ing to his own confefixon, above three thou- 
fand millions of livres of our money. 

The manner in which the gold and filver 
of Peru is diftributed amongfl: all the people of 
Europe, and from thence is fent to the Eait, 
Indies, is a furpriling, though well known cir- 
cumftance. By a ftricl law enacled by Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabeiia, and afterwards confirmed by 
Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all 
other nations were not only excluded the en- 
trance into any of the ports in Spanifli Ame- 
rica, but likewife from having the leaft fliare, 

. diredfly or indiredlly, in the trade of that part 
of the world.. One would have imagined, that 
this law would have enabled « the Spaniards to 
lubdue all Europe ; and yet Spain fubfifts only 
' by the continual violation of this very law. It 
can hardly furnifti exports for America to the 
value of four millions, whereas the reft of Eu- 
rope fomedmes fend over merchandiie to the 
amount of near fifty millions. This prodigi- 
ous trade of the nations, at enmity or in al- 
liance with Spain, is carried on by the Spa- 
niards themfelves, who are always faithful in 

their 
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their dealings with individuals, and always 
cheating their king, who ftands In great need 
of it. The Spaniards give no feciirity to fo- 
reign merchants for the performance of tiieir 
contradtsi a mutual credit, without which there 
never could have been any commerce, fupplies 
the place of other obligations. 

The manner in which the Spaniards for a 
long time coiifigned the gold and filver to fo- 
reigners, which was brought home by their gal- 
leons's wasftili more furprifing. , The Spaniard 
who at Cadiz is properly fa^fdor for the foreigner, 
delivered the bullion he received to the care of 
certain bravoes, called Meteors. Thefe, armed 
with piftols at their belt, and a long fword, 
carried the bullion, in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other 
meteors, who waited below and carried them 
to the boats which were to receive them, and 
thefe boats carried them aboard the fliips in 
the road. Thefe meteors and the fadtors, toge- 
ther with the commiffaries and the guards, who 
never difturbed them, had egch a ftated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The 
king, who received a duty upon this money at 
the arrival of the galleons was likcwife a 
gainer. So that, properly fpeaking, the law 
only was cheated ; a law, which would be ab- 
folutely ufelefs, if not eluded, and which, ne- 
vcrthelefs, cannot yet be abrog-ated, becaufe 
old prejudices are always the moft difScuIt to 
be overcome am ongfl: men. 

The greateft inftanceof the violation of this 
law, and of the fidelity of the Spaniards was 
in the year 1684, when war was declared be- 
tween France and Spain. His catholic m^ijeily 
■ K 2 cndca- 
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endeavoured to feize upon the efFe 6 ls of all 
the French in his kingdom 5 but he in vain 
iiFued edidls and adnionitionsj enquiries and 
excommunications^ not a fingle Spanifh fac^ 
tor would betray his French [correfpondent^ 
This fidelity, which does fo much honour to 
the Spanifli nation, plainly fliews that men 
only willingly obey thofe laws which they 
themfelvcs have made for the good of fociety, 
and that thofe which are the mere effe£ls of 
a fovereign’s will, always meet with oppo- 
fition. 

As the difcovery of America was at firft the 
fqurce of much good to the Spaniards, it after- 
wards occafioned them many and confiderable 
evils. One has been, the depriving that king- 
dom of its fubjedls, by the great numbers ne- 
ceflarily required to people the colonies ; 
another was, the infediing the world with a 
difeafe, which was before known only in the 
new world, and particularly in the ifland of 
Hirpaniola^ Several of the companions of 
Chriftopher CoIun||jus returned home infeSed 
with this contagion, which afterwards fpread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this poifon, 
which taints the fprings of life, was peculiar 
to America, as the plague and fmall pox were 
difeafes originally endemical to the fouthern 
parts of Numidia. We are not to believe that 
the eating of human flefli, praclifed by feme of 
the American favages, occafioned this diforder* 
There were no cannibals on the ifland 
of Hifpaniola, where it was mofl: frequent 
and inveterate ; neither are we to fuppofe, 
with feme, that it proceeded from a too great 
excefs of fenfual pleafures. Nature had never 

punilhed 
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pumfhcd extefles of this kind with fuch difor- 
ders in the world ; and, cycxi to this day, we 
find that a ‘momentary indulgence, which has 
been palled and forgotten for eight or ten years^ 
may bring this cruel and fliameful fcourge upon 
the chafteft uniom . 

And now, in order to fee how this half 
©f the globe became a prey to the powers 
of Chriftendom, it will be necefiary to fol- 
low the Spaniards in their difcoveries and con- 
quefts. • 

The great Columbus, after having built fe- 
veral houfes on thefe iflands, and difcovered 
the continent, returned to Spain, where he 
enjoyed a reputation, unfullied by rapine or 
cruelty, and died at Valladolid in 1506. But 
the governors of Cuba and Hifpaniola, who 
fucceeded biro, being perfuaded that thefe pro- 
vinces furnifhed gold, refolved to make the 
difcoveryat the price of the inhabitants lives* 
In ftiort, whether they thought the natives 
had conceived an implacable hatred to them, 
or that they were apprehenfive of their fupe- 
rior numbers 5 or that the rage of flaughter, 
when once begun knew no bounds 5 they in 
the fpace of a few years entirely depopulated 
Hifpaniola and Cuba, the former of which con- 
tained three millions of inhabitants, and the 
latter above fix hundred thoufand, 

Bartholemew de lasCafas, bifluop of Cbiapa, 
who was wltnefs to thVe defolations, relates 
that they hunted down the natives with dogs. 
■Thefe wretched favages, alrnofl: naked and 
without arms, were purfued like wild beafts in 
a foreft, devoured, alive by dogs, ihot to 
K 3 death. 
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death, or furprifed and burnt in their habi- 
tations* 

He farther declares, from ocular tefi:!» 
mony, that they frequently caufed a num- 
ber of thefe miferable wretches to be fum- 
moned by a prieft to come in, and fubmk 
to the Chriftian religion, and to the king of 
Spain, and that after this ceremony, which was 
only an additional aft of inj office, they put 
them to death without the leaft remorfe* I 
believe that las Cafas has exaggerated in 
ny parts of his relation ; but, allowing him to 
to have faid ten times more than is truth, 
there remains enough to make us Ihudder 
with horror* ^ . 

It rray feeni furprifmg, that this maflacre 
of a whole race of men could have been car- 
ricd on in' the fight, and under the adminii^ 
trr;tion of feveral religious of the order of Sf* 
■Jerome; for vve know, that Cardinal Ximenes, 
w'bo v/as prime minifter of Caftile, before the 
time of Charles V. tent over four monks of 
tlsjs order, in quality of prefidents of the royal 
council of the iflands* Doubtlefs, they were 
not able to refift the torrent, and the hatred 
of the natives to their new matters being, with 
jutt reafon become implacable, rendered their 
deftruftion unhappily necefiary*. 
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, CHAP. CXXIV. 

I Of Firn ANDO Cortex. 

|7ERNANDO Cortez fet fail from 

the iiland of Cuba, on a new ex- ^ 
I peditioii to tke continent. This man,/ who 
I was no more than a private lieutenant to the 

I governor of a new discovered iiland, and had 

I with him only fix hundred men, eighteen 

f horfes, and a few field pieces, fet out upon the 

* conquefl: of the moft powerful ftate of America. 

At firft, he was fo fortunate to meet with a 
Spaniard, who, having been nine years a pri- 
foner at Jucatan, in the road to Mexico, ferv- 
' ed him as an interpreter. An American lady, 
whom he called Donna Marina, became at 
once his miftrefs and chief counfellor, having 
learnt Spanifli enough to be an interpreter 
.for him. likewife. To compJeat his good for- 
tune, he met with a volcano full of fulphur 
and faltpetre ; which ferved him upon occaiion 
to recruit the powder he fpent in his engage*- 
jments. He coafted all along the gulf of Mexi- 
co, fometimes carefling the natives, and ac 
' others making war upon them. In his way be 
met with feveral well governed towns, where 
the arts were held in eftimation. The power*- 
ful republic of Tlafcala, which flouriflied un- 
der an ariftocratical government, oppofed his 
.further pafiage 5 but the fight of the horfes, 
and the report of the cannon, foon put this 
ill-armed multitude to flight, and he made 
a peace with them on his own terms. Six 
: thoiifaiid of thefe new allies accompanied him 

I K 4 ’ .from 
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from Tlafcala in his journey to Mexico, which 
empire he entei'ed without refiftance, though 
forbidden by the fovereign 5 who, neverthelefs, 
had thirty vafial kings under his command, 
each of whom could appear in the field, at the 
head of a hundred thoufand men, armed with 
thofe {harp ftones, which they ufed inftead 
of fieeL 

The city of Mexico, which was built in 
the midfc of a large lake, was one of the moft 
noble monuments of American induftry* Im- 
menfe caufeways went acrofs this lake, raifed 
upon fmali boats made of the trunks of trees 
hollowed. The city abounded with fpaeioiis 
and convenient houfes, built of ftone 5 noble 
fquares, market places, and fhops full of the 
moft curious pieces of workmanfhip, carved 
and engraved in gold and filver; rich veffels 

painted porcelain 5 cotton fluffs j and orna- 
ments of feathers 5 which formed the moft 
beautiful patterns, by the variety of their 
colours and {hades* Near the great market 
place flood a palace, where all difputes be- 
tween the traders were decided in an expedi- 
tious manner ; like thofe juflice courts of the 
confuls at Paris, which were firft eftabliflied 
by Charles IX. after the deftrudiion of the 
tmpire of Mexico. Several palaces, belonging 
to the emperor Montezuma, added to the 
magnificence of this city. One of them, raif- 
led on columns of jafper, was fet apart for 
containing the curiofities which minifter 
Bhly to pleafure- Another was filled with of» 
ffenfive and defenfive weapons, richly adorned 
with gold and precious ftoncs. A third was 
furrounded with fpacious gardens, wholly 

deftined 
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deftined to the railing of medicinal plants, 
which proper officers diftributed to the fick, 
and gave an account of the fuccefs attending 
the life of them, to the king j and thefe phy- 
ficians likewife kept a regi&r of cafes, after 
their manner, being unacquainted with writing/-. 
The other articles of magnificence only prove 
the progrefs of the arts in that kingdom s this 
latter fhews the progrefs of morality. 

Was it not incident to human nature to • 
blend the beft things with the worft, we fhould 
not be able to conceive how this moral inftitu- 
tion could agree with thofe barbarous facri- 
fices, in which human blood was poured forth 
in torrents, before their idol, Vifiiiputfli, who 
was worfhipped by them as the God of armies. 
The ambailador of Montezuma told Cortez, 
as it is pretended, that their mafter had facri- 
ficed every year, during his wars, near twenty 
thoufand enemies, in the great temple of 
Mexico. This is a very great exaggeration, 
and, evidently calculated to colour over the 
injuftices committed by the conqueror of Mon-: 
tezuma j but when the Spaniards afterwards 
entered the grand temple of Mexico, they 
adl:ually found, amongft other ornaments, a 
great number of human fkulls, hung up by 
way of trophies ; in the fame mariner as the 
antients have defcribed to us the temple of 
Diana in the Taurica Cherfonefiis. The reli- 
gions of moft nations have had fomething in^ 
human and bloody in their inftitution. The 
Gauls,' Carthaginians, and Syrians, offered hu- 
man vidiims to their deities. The Jewifii law, 
itfelf, feems to allow oF thefe facrifices j and it 
is faid in Leviticus, ** If a living foul has been 
' ' ■ K 5 vowed 
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vowed to God, no one fliall redeem it, tba^ 
foul fiiall furely die.” The Jewifh writings 
tell us, that when that nation invaded the 
fmali country of the Canaanites, they put the 
men, women, children, and domeftic animals,, 
of feveral villages to the fword, becaufe they 
had been vowed to God. . On this law were 
founded the oaths of Jeptha and Saul, the firft: 
of whom facrificed his daughter, and the other 
would have flain his own fon, had he not been 
with‘-held by the cries of the army.. And by 
this law it was, that Samuel flew king Agag,. 
Saul’s prifoner, and hewed him in pieces be-«- 
fore the camp of the Ifraelites. An a<9:ion, as 
barbarous and fhocking to human nature, as- 
any that was ever pradiifed by the mofl: ruth- 
lefs favages, and which indeed would have 
hcexh a moft enormous crime, had not God: 
himfelf, in whofe hands are life and death,, 
and whom no man cam call to account, feen: 
fit to order it fo, in the unfathomable depths 
of his divine juftice. But it appears, that the 
Mexicans only facrificed their enemies, and; 
were not cannibals % like fome of the Ameri-> 
can tribes.. 

Their police w'as, in every other refpeft,.. 
prudent and humane. The education of. 
youth was one of the principal objedis of go- 
vernment, and there were public fchcols efta- 
feliihed for thofe of both fexes. We ftill ad- 
mire the Egyptians, for having difcovered that 


* Antonio de Solis, in his hiftory of the conqueft o£ 
Mexico,, exprefsiy fays, that there were dilhes of human* 
jaeffi every day on the table of Montezuma, until; Cortez. 
fHcevaiied upon him to defift from that horribk banqueti 

the 
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the year confifted of three hundred and fixty- five 
days. Aftronomy was carried to as great a 
length among the Mexicans. 

They had reduced war to a regular zrt^ 
which had given them a great fuperiorky over 
the reft of their neighbours ; and the exadl 
management of the public treafury maintain- 
ed the empire in luftre, and "'made it equally 
feared and envied by furrounding nations. 

But the warlike animals on which the 
Spaniards were mounted ; the artificial thun- 
ders, which feemed formed under their hands ; 
the floating wooden caftles, which had brought 
them over the ocean ; the fteel armour, which 
defended them from the enemies darts ; and the 
rapid viQories, with which they marked their 
progrefs in all places where they came : all 
thefe fubjedts of wonder, added to that natural 
weaknefs, which inclines men to admiration^ 
had fuch an effefl: on the Mexicans^ that as 
foon as Cortez appeared before that city, Mon- 
tezuma received him as his mafter, and the in- 
habitants as their God. The ftreets were lined 
with people, on their knees, to fee a Spanifli 
fubaltern march through. 

Thofe who have given us. a relation of thefe 
furprifmg events, have thought fit to enhance 
them by fuppofed miracles, which have rather * 
leiiened their true merit. The only real miracle 
was in Cortez’s behaviour*. By degrees Mon- 
tezuma and his court, coming to be better ac- 
quainted with their new guefts,’ ventured to 
treat them like men ; a party of thefe Spaniards 
being at V era Cruz, on the road to Mexico, 
a general was difpatched with private orders? 
ffoittthe Emperor to attack them ; and,, though' 
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fii® troops ^re routed ii the tengagemcnt^ they 
killed three or four Spaniards, and fent one of 
their heads to Monte2iuma. Upon this, Cortex 
did the hold eft thing that ever was attempted 
hy politician j he went diredlly to the palace^ 
followed by fifty of his Spaniards, and Donna 
Marina, who dwap accompanied him as his 
interpreter ; and, after having tried perfua*- 
fion and menaces^ he brought the emperor 
l^rifoner with him to the Spanifh quarters, 
where he obliged Mm to deliver up thofe 
who had attacked his people at Vera Cruz, 
afterwards loaded him with irons, as a general 
would punifh a private foldier, and obliged him 
piublicly to aoknowlege himielf a vafTai to the 
emperor Cliarles V, 

Montezuma, and the chiefs of his empire, 
then delivered to Cortez, as the tribute an- 
snexed to their homage, fix hundred thoufaiid 
marks of pure gold, together with an incredi- 
ble quantity of jewels ; and pieces of exqiiifite 
workmanfhip in gold, with whatever the in- 
duftry of feveral ages had executed of moft rare 
and valuable. Cortez referved a fifth part of 
thefe treafures for the ufe of his mafter, kept 
another fifth for himfelf, and divided the reft 
among his foldiers. 

It may be reckoned in the number of the 
greateft prodigies, that, notwithftanding the 
mutual jealoufies and divifions, which reigned 
among the conquerors of the new world, and 
were carried to the greateft extremes, their 
conquefts never fuffered. Never did truth wear 
fo little an appearance of probability- While 
Cortez was fubduing the empire of Mexico 
with -five hundred jaaen, which were dl he 
5 bad 
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Mi left, ■ the governor of Cub% 

more ofFendejd at the reputation, which hk 
lieutenant had gained, than at his want of 
fubmilHon to his authority^ fent almofi ' all 
the troops he had under his command, which 
■confifted of eight hnndmd foot, and eighty 
horfemen well mounted,- together with two 
fmall pieces of cannon, to redirce Cortez, and 
take him prifoner, and afterwarck purfue the 
-plan of his viftories, 

Cortez, who had now a thoufand of his own 
€Duntr3?men to fight againft, and the whole 
continent to keep in fubjeffion, left eighty of 
his people to take care of the kingdom of 
Mexico, and marched with the reft to give 
battle to thofe whom Yelafquez hadfent againft 
him. He defeated one part, and found means 
to gain over the reft. In jfhort, this little ar« 
my, which came bent upon his deftrudiion, en^ 
lifted under his ftandard, and he led them back 
to Mexico. 

The emperor was ftill confined in priibn, 
guarded by the eighty men, whom Cortez 
had left behind in the city. Alvaredo, which 
mas the officer’s name who commanded themj^ 
on a falfe report that the Mexicans had formed 
a confpiracy to deliver their emperor, took the 
opportunity of a public feftival, while two 
thoufand of the principal lords of the kingdom 
mere drowned in the excefs of ftrong liquors, 
to fall upon t;:em with fifty of his foldiers, 
who murdered them, and all their attendants, 
without the leaft refiftance 5 after which, he 
ftript them of all the gold ornaments and 
jewels, with which they had deckt themfelves 
upon this public occalion* This enormous 

outrage. 
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outragev which was juffly imputed to a villalitom 
avarice^ efFedually roufed thefe too patient 
people^ who inftantly revolted againft their per- 
fidious conquerors ; and when Cortez arrived at 
Mexico, he found two hundred thoufaiid Ame- 
ricans in arms againft bis eighty Spaniards, 
who had enough to do to defend themfelves, 
and fecure the emperor their prifoner. The 
Mexicans befieged Cortez in his quarters, re- 
folved to deliver their prince ; and, without 
the leaft regard to their lives, rufhed in crouds 
upon the cannon and fmali arms, wnich made 
a dreadful flaughter amongft them. Antonio 
de Solis calls this adion a revolt, and their 
intrepid bravery, brutality. So apt are writers 
to catch the fpirit of injuftice from conquerors. 

The emperor Montezuma was flain in one 
of thefe engagements, by a wound he un- 
luckily received from one of his own fubjefis,. 
Cortez had the infolence to propofe to this 
monarch, of whofe death he was the caufe, 
to embrace Chiiftianity before he expired, and 
his miftrefs donna Marina was to be the ca- 
techift. The unhappy prince died, vainly im- 
ploring the vengeance of heaven againft thefe 
ufurpers of his kingdom He left behind 
him children ftill weaker than himfelf, whom: 
the kings of Spain have, without the leaft ap- 
prehenfion, left in poffeiEon of feveral lands in 
Mexico and, to this day, there are foine 
of the defcendants of this emperor in a right 


* , Antonio de Solis fays lie ciirfed no body^ but his 
own fubjeits, by whofe hands he had received his 
death’s wound, and that he conjured Cortez to revenge 
Ms death', 

line, ^ 
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line, who live in the city of Mexico, and are 
called the counts of Montezuma.- They are at 
prefent no more than private gentlemen, are 
of the Chriftian religion j and live confounded 
in the' throng. ■ 

After the death of Montezuma, the Mexi- 
cans elected' a new emperor, who, like them,. 
thirfted for revenge upon his tyrant conquerors*> 
This was the famous Gatimozin, whofe defi:i-» 
By proved ftill more fatal than that of his pre» 
deceflbr. Immediately upon . his eledHon, he 
armed all his fubjects againfl: the Spaniards. 

. Defpair, an unquenchable thirft of revenge, 
and implacable hatred, now carried this wretch“' 
ed multitude madly on, againfl: thofe very peo^ 
p!e, whom, but a little before, they did not 
dare to approach but on their knees. The 
Spaniards were wearied with flaying, and 
the Americans fucceeded in crouds to be flaugh- 
tered, without being in the leaf!: difmayed. 
Cortez now found himfelf obliged to abandaii 
the city, where he was in danger of being 
flarved ; but the Indians had broken down the 
€aufevv’'ays : however, the Spaniards made them- 
felves a bridge over the lake, of the dead bodies^ 
of their enemies ; but, in this bloody retreat, 
they loft ail the treafures they had gotten for" 
Charles V. and for themfelves. Every day^s 
march was a battle, in which fome Spaniard' 
loft his life; which was paid for by the deaths 
of thoufands of thefc wretched people, who^ 
fought almoft naked.. 

Cortez bad no fleet ; he therefore em- 
ployed his foldlers, and the Indians he had 
with him, in building nine boats,, with which 

he 
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lie prapofed to enter Mexicoj by the very 
lake, which feemed to fliut him out from that 
xity* ^ 

iThe Mexicans had 110, apprehenfioa in ven- 
turing on a naval fight 5 they covered the lake 
with five ' thoufand boats, each ' carrying two 
men, and advanced to attack Cortez’s nine 
boats, which .carried about three hundred men* 
But thefe, having their field pieces, with them, 
fbon deftroyed the Mexican fleet, v/hile Cortez 
with the remainder of his troops, attacked 
them from the caufeways. The Spaniards, 
wdth the lofs of only twenty men killed, and 
feven taken prifcners^ atchieved a more impor- 
tant enterprise, in this part of the world, than 
had ever been accomplifhed by all the multitudes 
flain in oiir battles. The Mexicans facrific ; d the 
priibners they had taken in their grand tem’^ 
pie 5 bur, at length, after feveral fucceiHve en- 
gagements, Gatirnozin was made prifoner by 
the Spaniards, together with the einprefs his 
^oufe. This is the Gatirnozin fo famous for 
^e fpeech he made, when a receiver of the 
king of Spain’s treafuitjs, ordered him to be 
laid on a coal fire, to difcover in what part of 
the lake he had hidden his riches : his high 
prieft, who was fentenced to the fame .punifli- 
ment, and lay broiling by his fide, rotrld not 
refrain tlom crying out al'-.uc! ; G/uimo- 

zin rebuked him fi-e. nly, faying Am I think- 
eftthoy;! on a bed of rot s 

Cortez had ir'>w made bimfelf ubfoiute 
n^siV'.-r of -th': city of ^'!exico, together 
with which., the ■'■—ole e''T5pire was reduced- 
to the Spiuruu ■ jdi.dou, as, likewifc G 0 I-. 

den 
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den Caftile, Darienj and all the neighbouring 
territories^ 

What now was the reward Cortez met with 
for fuch unheard of fervices ? The fame with 
Columbus : he was perfecuted^ and by that 
very bifhop, Fonfeca, who, after having been 
Inftrumental in fending home the difcoverer of 
America, loaded with chains, wanted now to 
treat its conqueror in the fame manner. In 
fhort, notwithftanding the titles w'hich his 
country beftowed upon him, at his return 
he was held but in flight eftimation. It was 
with difficulty that he could even obtain an 
audience of Charles V. One day, he pufhed 
through the crowd, that fur rounded the empe« 
ror’s coach, and got upon the ftep of the 
door, when Charles afking, who that man was ? 
** It is him, anfwered Cortez, who has giveji 
you more dominions than your anceftors left 
you towns,^* 



C HAP. CXXV, 

Of the Conqueft of ? E R V * 

A lthough Cortez had conquered for 
Charles V. a new country of above two 
hundred leagues in length, and one hundred 
and fifty in breadth ; this was deemed a fmall 
atchievement. The ifthmus, which confines 
the continent of America, between two feas. 
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is^ not more than five and twenty common 
leagues over : and from the top of a mountain 
near Nombre de Dios, a fpeftator may behold 
on one fide the North Sea, and on the other the 
South, or Pacific Ocean. In the year 1513^ 
then, an attempt was made to difcover by this 
South Sea new countries to conquer. 

In the year* 1527, Diego d’Almagro, and 
Francifco Pizarro, two private adventurers, 
who hardly knew who were their fathers, and 
whofe education had been fo much negledled, 
that they could neither of them write or read, 
were the perfons, by whofe induftry,; Charles 
V. acquired a new traft of country, far more 
extenfive and rich than Mexico itfelf. At 
firft they difcovered about three hundred 
leajues of coaftj foon afterwards they were 
told that about the equinoSial line, and be- 
neath the other tropic, there was an immenfe 
country, in which gold, filver, and precious 
fiones, w^ere as common as wood, and that 
this cQuntff. was governed by a king as ab- 
folute as Montezuma ; for throughout the 
unxverfe defpotifin is ever the confequence of 
great riches. 

From Cufco and the parts bordering on the 
tropic of Capricorn, as far as the iiland of 
Pearls, which lies in fix degrees fouth la- 
titude, the whole country is under the domi- 
nion of one able! site monarch, who extends 
Jiis defpotic fway over a tradl of near thirty- 
degrees. This monarch was of the race of 
thofe conquerors called Incas, and his name 
was Atabalipa ; his father, who had conquered 
the whole country of Quito, which is at pre- 
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fent the capital of Peru hacfbythe labour 
of his foidiers, and the people he had conquer- 
ed^ made a great road, above five hundred 
leagues in length, from Cufco quite to Quito, 
over vaft precipices, and rugged mountains. 
This noble monument of obedience, and hu- 
man induftry, has been fince neglefted by the 
Spaniards. A number of couriers, ftadoned at 
the diftance of every half league, carried the 
orders of this mighty monarch to all parts of 
the kingdom. Thus much for the policy. To 
form a judgment! of the magnificence of this 
empire, it will be fufficient to know that 
whenever the king went on a journey, he was 
feated on a throne of gold, which weighed 
twenty-five thoufand ducats, and the litter, 
.which was made of plates of pure gold, on. 
which this throne was carried, was born on 
the Ihoulders of the chief grandees of the 
kingdom. , ' 

; Francis Pizarro begun the conqueft of this 
empire with only two hundred and fifty foot, 
iixty horfemen, and about a dozen of fmall 
field pieces, which were drawn by the cap- 
tives he had taken in his march through the 
country. He arrived off* Quito, which is on 
;the other fide of the equator, by the v/ay of the 
South Sea. Atabalipa was then at Quito^ at 
.the head of about forty- thoufand foldiers arm- 
„ed with darts, and Jong pikes of gold and fil- 
ver. Pizarro began, as Cortez had done at 
Mexico, by fending ambafladors to the Inca 


^ Quito, though the feat of the royal audience, is. only 
capital of on© province, and its bifliop futogan to the, 
fee of 'Lima. 

with 
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with offers of friendfliip> in the name of his 
mailer Charles V. The Inca, returned for 
anfwer, that he ftiould not receive as friends 
the defpoilers of his country^ till, they had 
reftored ail they had taken in their route | 
and immediately upon this meflagCj he march- 
ed to meet the Spaniards. When the Inca^s 
army and the Caftilian troops metj the 
Spaniards endeavoured to have even the ap- 
pearance of religion on their fide, and feat a 
monk, named Valverda, whom they had made 
hiihop of a country they had ilot yet conquered, 
into the Inca*s camp.The prieft advances towards 
the emperor with a Bible in his hand, and an 
interpreter by his fide, who told the monarch 
that he muft believe what was written in that 
book. After which he made him a long fer- 
mon upon the myfteries of the Chriftian faith. 
Hiftorians are not agreed concerning the man-* 
ner in which this fermon was received j but 
they all acknowledge that this harangue ended 
in a battle. 

The artillery, faorfes, and fteel armour, pro^^ 
dticed the fame effe£i: on the Peruvians as they 
had done on the Mexicans ; and the Spaniards 
had nothing to do but to kill them. Ataballpa 
himfelf was dragged from his golden throne 
by the conquerors, and loaded with chains. 

The captive empex*or, in order to procure a 
fpeedy deliverance, promifed too large a ranfom : 
according to Herrara and Zarata, he obliged 
himfelf to give as much gold as the hall of one 
of his palaces would contain, heaped as high 
gs his haad, whifh he held over his head. His 
couriers were inftantly difpatched o|i all fides 

to 
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to colle£i: this Immenfe ranfom : g»3cl and filler 
were brought in prodigious quantities to the 
Spaniards quarters every da;^; but whether the 
Peruvians were wearied with ftripping them-* 
felves to releafe their captive emperor, or that 
Atabalipa was not fufficiently preffing^ with 
them, he could not fulfil the whole of his pro- 
mife. This exafpe'rated the conquerors, who 
had formed ideas ofsmmenfc riches, and Ending 
their avarice difappointed, they grew furious, 
and condemned the emperor to be burnt alive ; 
but promifed him this favour, that if he would 
turn to the chriftian religion, they woifld 
ftrangle him before he was burnt. Accordingly 
he was baptifed by this fame bifliop Valverda, 
who, by the mouth of an interpreter, read him 
a long ledlare upon Chriftianity, after which he 
was hanged, and then thrown into the^ fire# 
Some writers, who were eye-witnefies of thefe 
tranfa£lions, and amongft the reft Zarata, tell 
us, that Francis Pizarro was at that time failed 
for Europe to carry Charles V. a part of the 
treafures taken from Atabalipa, and that d’Al- 
magro alone was guilty of this barbarity. The 
bifliop of Chiapa, whom we mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter, adds, that they put feveral of 
the king’s generals to the fame cruel death ; and 
that thefe by a generofity as great as the con- 
queror’s barbarity, chofe rather to accept of 
death than difeover their mafter’s treafure. 

However, by the ranfom already obtained 
from Atabalipa, each Spanifh horfeman had 
two hundred and forty marks in pure gold 1 
each foot foidier one hundred and fixty, and 
they divided about ten times as much lllver in 
the fame propoxtioiu {g that an horfeman had 

about 
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about one third more than a foot foldien The 
officers got immenfe riches^ and there 
1534 were fent over to Charles V. thirty 
thoufand marks in fflver, three thoufand in fine 
gold unwrought, and twenty thoufand marks 
weight of filver, and two thoufand of gold, in 
the worktnanftiip of the country. America 
might have fupplied him with fufficient riches 
to have kept one part of Europe in fubjeflion, 
cfpecially the popes, who had granted him the 
inveftiture of this new world, had he had fre- 
quent remittances of this value. 

it is difficult to fay whether we fcould moft 
admire the perfet’^ering courage of thofe who 
difcovered and conquered fo many countries, 
or deteft their barbarity : the fame principle, 
avarice, was produftive of all the good and all 
the evil. Diego d’Almagro marched to Cufco,' 
through multitudes, whom his very prefence 
difperfed, and penetrated as far as Chili, on the 
other fide the tropic of Capricorn. He took 
pofleffion of all the places he pafied through, in 
the name of Charles V. But it was not long 
before difcord arofe between thefe conquerors, 
as it had before done between Velafquez and 
Cortez, in North America. 

DAImagro and Pizarro engaged in a civil 
war againft each other, even in Culco, the 
capital of the Inca’s empire. The recruits 
they had received from Europe divided them- 
felves into different parties, and fought for the 
chief of their own election. A bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Cufco, while the Peru- 
vians, who ftood as idle fpedlators, had not the 
courage to take advantage of the weaknefs of their 
common enemy ; nay there were fome of them 
^ who 
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who ferved in both armies, and fought for their 
tyrants, and the reft ftood in brutal ftupidity 
waiting to know which party of their defiroyers 
they were to pay fubmilSon to j and yet neither 
army of the Spaniards confifted of above three 
hundred men ; fo great a fuperiority has nature 
given the Europeans over the inhabitants of the 
new world. At length d^Almagro was made 
prifoner, and beheaded, by order of his rival 
Pizarro, who was foon afterwards aflaffinated 
himfelf, by fbmeof d’Almagro’'s friends. 

The Spanifli government was now eftablillied 
throughout the new world. Governors were ap- 
pointed to the great provinces, and courts for 
trying caufes like thofe of our parliaments at 
Paris, Archbifliops, bifliops, the ofHces of the 
inqiiilition, and ail the other members of church 
government exercifed their fundtions the feme 
as at^Madrid, when the captains, who had con- 
quered Peru for Charles V. now made an at- 
tempt to feize this empire for themfelves. One 
of D’Aimagro’s fons got himfeif proclaimed 
king of Peru 5 but the reft of the Spaniards 
chufmg rather to obey their matter in Europe, 
than to be fubjedl to a king wh® was only one 
of their companions, feized upon this new mo- 
narch, and gave him up to die by the hands of 
the executioner. A brother of Pizarro's, whofe 
ambition prompted him to a fcheme of the feme 
nature, met with the like fete. Thefe rebel- 
lions againft Charles V. wex'e railed by his own 
Spaniards, andtiot by the conquered natives. 

In the midft of thefe civil broils, and mu« 
tukl battles, the conquerors difcovered the 
rich mines of Potofi, which were unknown to 
the Peruvians ^ themfelves. It is not exagge- 
ration 
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ration to fay, that the earth in this part of the 
kingdom was almoft all filver } and it is far 
from exhaufted even to this day. The Peru-** 
vians .were employed by the Spaniards in work** 
ing upon thefe mines, as if the latter had been 
the lawful proprietors. Soon afterwards they 
reinforced thefe flaves with a number of negroeSf 
which they purchafed on the coaft of Africa^ 
and tranfported to Peru, like animals deftined 
for the fervice of men. 

In fsiSty they treated neither thefe negroel 
|ior the inhabitants of the new world, like hu- 
man creatures. Las Cafas, a Dominican friar, - 
and biftiop of Chiapa, whom we have had oc- ' 
cafion to quote more than once, moved with 
compaflion at the fufterings of thefe poor 
wretches, had the courage to complain to 
Charles V. and Philip 11. of the cruelties ex- 
ercifed upon them by his countrymen, in a 
memorial, which is ftill extant. Ple there re- 
prefents the Americans in general as a mild 
and timorous people, whofe faint-heartednefs 
naturally makes them flaves to others. He 
fays that the Spaniards confider^d this timorous 
difpofition only as a means of more effedually 
defirroying them ; and that in Cuba and Ja^ 
maica, and the neighbouring iflands, they mur^ 
dered above twelve hundred thoufand of their 
fellow creatures, as hunters would beafts of 
prey whom they were endeavouring to root 
out of a foreft. I have known them, faid 
he, in the iflands of St. Domir^o and Jamaica^ 
to eredi gibbets all over the country, upon every 
one of which they hung thirteen of thefe poor 
wretches at a time, in honour, as they pretended, 
of the thirteen apoftle§t« I have like wife feen 

them 
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tfeem, continues he, throve young children to 
dogs to be devoured alive/’ 

A cacique of the ifland of Cuba, named Ha- 
tacu, who was condemned to be burnt for not 
having brought in a fufHcient quantity of gold,, 
was delivered over to a Francifcan.friar before 
he Vv^as carried to execution^ who endeavourec! 
to prevail on him to die in the Chriftian faiths 
and promifed him heaven as a re 'ward. Arul 
do the Spaniards go to heaven too ? ‘haftily. de-' 
inanded the cacique. Doubtlefs, replied the 
monk. Oh then, rejoined he, do not let me 
go there. A cacique of New Granada, which 
lies between Peru and Mexico, was publidy 
burnt for failing in a promife he had made ta 
one of their captains, to Eli his room with 
gold. . 

Thoufands of thefe Americans were made 
life of by the Spaniards as beafts of burthen,^ 
who knocked them on the ,h«ad ivhen they:; 
could travel no farther.. In flidrt, tins ' 
iliop, who ivas eye-witnefs to all thefe bar-. - 
barities, declares, that in the iflands, and on 
the main land, above twelve millions of Arne- . 
ricans had been ‘put to death by this incch- 
fiderable number of Spaniards. And as an 
excufe for this, fays he, you alledge that they 
deferve death for being guilty of facrlHcing 
human vidlirns 5 and you inftance.the ,te,rnp!e 
of Mexico, m whith you Ay that they liad 
crificed above twenty thoufaiid prifoners, 'Now 
I take heaven and earth to witnefs, that the 
Mexicans, in the utmofl: ufe they made of this 
barbarous right of war, never put one hundred 
and fifty men to death in that temple/’’ 

■yo’L. IV-., ■ ■'L', : ■ 
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From the feveral pafTages I have here qiioted,^ 
it follows, that in ail probability the Spaniards 
had greatly exaggerated the depraved cuftoms 
of the Mexicans ; and that the bifliop of Chiapa 
has fometimes exceeded in his complaints of 
his countrymen. But the repre fen tations of 
this humane prelate had. their due effeft. The 
orders fent over from Europe have fomewhat 
alleviated the hard fate of the Americans, who 
are now only confidered as fubjefts, and not 
treated like flaves. 


CHAP. eXXVL 

Of the firft Voyage round the World. 

T his mixture of greatnefs and cruelty 
fills us with furprize and indignation. 
The glorious adlions of the conquerors of 
America are fullied with too many horjsiors ; 
hut the fame of Columbus appears pure and 
imftained. Similar to his, was the reputation 
of Magalhaens, or Magellan, as he is com- 
monly called, who undertook the to^r of the 
globe by fea ; and of Sebaftian Cabot, who 
was the firft who compleated this amazing 
voyage, which is now no longer looked upon 
as any thing wonderful* 

It was in the year 1519, at the beginningof 
the Spanifh conquefts in America, and in the 
^idft of the great fuccefles of the Portuguefe 
in Alia and Africa, that Magellan di (covered 
the iircigbts which bear his name* He was 

the 
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the firft who entered the South Seas, and fail™ 
ing from weft to eaft> found the iflands which 
been fince called the Marianas, and one 
of the Philippine iflands, where he loft his life^ 
This Magellan was a Portuguefe by birth ; and 
having been denied an augmentation of iiK 
crowns to his pay, he was fo incenfed at this 
refufal, that he was determined to enter into 
the Spanifli fervice, and endeavour to difcover 
a paffage along the coaft of America, which 
might open a way for iiiaring part of the Por- 
tugiiefe pofieflions in Afia. Accordingly his 
companions after his death fettled themfelves in 
Tidor, the chief of the Molucca iflands, which 
produces the moft valuable fpices. 

The Portuguefe were aftoniflied when they 
found the Spaniards there, and could not com- 
prehend how they had come thither through 
the eafteni feas, when their own fhips had no 
other way of coming from Portugal but by the 
weftern ocean. They never fufpedfed that th® 
Spaniards had made the tour of one part of the 
globe. It now required a new fyftem of geo- 
graphy to fettle the differences between the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe, andmake an improve- 
ment on the decree which bad been paffed by 
the court of Rome with relation to the pre- 
tenflons of the nations, and; the limits of their . 
refpedfive difeoyeries. 

It is necefikry to underftai]d, that when the 
famous prince Henry of Portugal firft began to 
enlarge the bounds of the univerfe for the Eu- 
ropeans, the Portuguefe demanded from the 
popes a grant fpr the poJTeffion of all thofe' 
countries they fhould difcover. It had been a 
Guftom to afk the poffeifion of kingdoms from 
L rhe 
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the fee of Rome, ever fince pope Gregory VIJ, 
had firft aflumed the right of beftowiiig them : 
and this was thought necefiary, in order to 
guard againft any foreign incroachments, by 
making the church a party concerned in all new* 
fettlements. Accordingly feveral popes had 
confirmed the Portuguefe in thefe rights which 
they bad acquired, and which the pontifis were 
not able to deprive them of. 

When the Spaniards began to fettle them* 
in America, Pope Adrian VL divided the. newly 
difeovered worlds of Afia and America into tivo 
parts : all that lay to the eaftward of the Azores 
ifiands was to belong to the Portuguefe, and 
the Spaniards were to have all to the weftward : 
a line was then drawn upon the globe, which 
fixed the limits of their refpedlive claims, and 
this was called the line of partition. But this 
voyage of Magellan’s' had occafioned a confufion 
in the pope’s line^ as the Manana, Philippine, 
and Molucca ifiands were found to be to the 
eaftward of the Portuguefe difeoveries. It was 
iieceiTary, therefore, to trace a new line, which 
v/as called the line of departition. 

All thefe lines were again broke through 
when the Portuguefe landed in the Brazils, 
and were no longer refpedfed by, the French or 
Englifli^ who formed fettlements in North 
America. It is true that they had only the 
gleanings after the rich harvefts reaped by the 
Spaniards j but they have fince formed very 
confiderabk fettlements there. 

The fatal con fequences of all thefe difeoveries 
and tranfplantations have been, that our trading 
nations have^gone to war In America and Afia 
whenever they ha^e had any difputes in Europe, 

by 
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fey which means they hav^e mutually deftroyed 
their rifing colonies. The firfl: voyages were 
undertaken with a view to unite all nations j 
the latter ones have been made only to deflroy 
lis in the fartheft extremities of the globe. 

It is difficult to determine whether Europe 
has been a gainer by its iettlements in America. 
It is certain that the Spaniards drew immenfe 
riches from thence ; but then Spain was de- 
populated ^ and thefe treafures being divided at 
laft among all the other nations of Europe, re- 
ftored that equality which they had before de- 
itroycd. The price of commodities have been 
every where raifed, fo that in fadt no fide has 
been really the gainer. It remains, therefore, 
to know', whether the cochineal and Peruvian 
bark are of fufSdent value to compenfate for 
the lofs of fo many lives.. 

C H A P. CXXVII. 

The State of Asia at the time of the Dif-^ 
coveries made by the Portuguese. 

Of C H X N Ao 

W HILE' Spain was enjoying her acqui- 
fitions in America, while the Portuguefe 
reigned matters on the coaft of Africa and Afia, 
while the trade of Europe put on fo new a 
face, and the great revolution in the Chrittian 
religion made a change in the interefts of fa 
many kings j let us take a. view of the firate 
in which the reft of the old world was at that 

Li 
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At the end of the thirteenth^century we left 
the race of Gengis-Can in poiFefHon of the 
fovereignties of Chinaj India, and Perfia, and 
the Tartars carrying deftruftion into the heart 
of Poland and Hungary. The branch of this 
victorious family which reigned in China was 
edied Yvan. We find no refembiance in this 
name with that of 0£l:ai-Can, or Coblai-Can^ 
liis brother, whofe race continued on the throne 
for one v/hole century. Thefe conquerors, 
when they took a Chinefe name, adopted the 
manner of the Chinefe. All ufurpers are de- 
firous of preferving by law what they have 
acquired by force. Was it not for this natural 
inclination which every one has to enjoy in peace 
what he has acquired by depredations, there 
would be no fociety ’in the world. The Tar- 
tars found the laws 'of the people they had 
conquered fo excellent, that they voluntarily 
fubmitted to them as the fureft means of efta- 
blifhing their authority. Among other Jaws, 
they were' particularly careful to preferve that 
which ordains, that no perfon fhall be a go- 
vernor or judge in the province where he was 
born a moft admirable regulation, and which 
particularly fuited with conquerors. 

That ancient principle in morality and po- 
lities which makes parents regarded by their 
children, and the emperor confidered as the 
common father of his people, foon brought the 
Chinefe to pay a voluntary obedience to their 
new rulers; and the fecond generation forgot 
how the blood of the foil had beenfpiit. There 
were nine fucceJfive emperors of the fame 
Tartar race, without any mention being made 
in the Chinefe annals of the leaft endeavour 

to 
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to expel thefe Grangers. One of thfe great 
grandfons of Gengis-Can v^^-as affaiEnated iii 
his palace: but it was by a Tartar ; and his 
natural Ton fucceedcd him on the throne without 
the leaft difturbance. 

At length, what had proved the ruin of the . 
caliphs, and had formerly depriixd the kings of 
Periia and Afiyria of their crowns, occafioned 
the downfal of thefe conquerors^ They funk 
into eficminacy. The ninth emperor of the 
race of Gengis-Can having given himfelf up to 
the women and lamas, by whom he was fur- 
rounded, and who governed him by turns, fell 
i?]to univerfal contempt, and the people re- - 
ailumed their native courage^ The bonzes^ 
who were enemies to the lamas, began the re- 
volution* A bold adventurer, who had for- 
merly been a fervant in one of the convents 
belonging to the bonzes, having put himfelf at 
the head of a band of freebooters, was by them 
declared chief of thofe whom the court called 
the rebels. We meet with twenty examples 
of this kind in the Roman and Greek empires,, 
efpecially the latter. The world is a vaft the- 
atre, where the fame tragedy is frequently 
adled under difterent names. 

This adv^enturer drove the Tartar race froiB 
the throne in 1357, and began the one and 
twentieth family, or dynafty of Chinefe em- 
perors, called Ming. This dynafty reigned two* 
hundred and feventy-fix years; but at, length it 
fell beneath the defeendants of thofe very Tar- 
tars which it bad expelled from the throne,. 
It has always neceflarily happened, that the 
moft learned, rich, and civilized nations have,. 
m a length of time, been obliged almoft every 
L 4.. where 
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where to yield to a favage, poor, and hardy 
people. Artillery alone, fince it has been car- 
ried to perfedion, has at length been able to 
put the weak upon a footing with the ftrong. 
We have already obfexved, that the Chinefe 
were not acquainted with tlie ufe of cannon, 
notwdthRanding that gunpowder had been fo 
long known among them 

I’he reftorer of the Chinefe empire took the 
33ame of l^aitfoug, a name which h-e afterwards 
. rendered famous by the power of his arms, and 
the Vvifdom of his laws* The nrll thing he- 
did was to fupprefs the potver of the bonzes, 
w^hom he knev/ the better, as they bad affiftcd 
'him in mounting the throne. He ordered that 
no Chinefe foould take upon him the profeifion 
.of a bonze, till, he was forty years old, and 
made, the feme regulation with regard to the 
female bonzes. The like has been done in 
our time by czar Peter the Great in RulSa: 
but that intdncible love which every oiiei bears 
to his profeflion, and that fpirit w^hich animates 
"all large bodies, has made the Chinefe bonzes 
and the Ruffian monks, triumph over this wife 
law : it has ever been much eafier in all coun- 
tries to fupprefs a bad cuftom entirely than to 
keep it within bounds. 

Taitfoug, this fecond founder of China, feems 
to have con.fidered propagation as the firft of 
all duties 5 for at the fame time that he lefiened 
the numbers of bonzes, the greater part of 
whom led a fingle life, he took care to ex- 
clude eunuchs from all employments in the 
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fete, who before were w’-ont to govern the 
royal palace, and who by their examples had 
enervated the nation. 

Though the race of Gengis-Can had been 
driven out of China, yet thofe antient con-” 
querors ftill continued, to- be very formidable. 
A Chinefe emperor, named- Yngtfong,. was mads- 
prifoner by them, and carried into Tartary, fa 
the year 1444, where he was detained till the 
Chinefe empire paid an immenfe fum for his- 
ranfom. The prince, though reftored to his 
liberty, did not recover his crown, but waited 
peaceably for the death of his brother, who 
reigned during his captivity,, and then re- 
mounted the throne. 

The internal peace of the kingdomavas now" 
eftablifned, and hiftory mentions only one 
commotion, raifedby a bonze, who endeavoured 
to ftir up the people to revolt, for which he 
loft his head.. 

There was no-change in the religion of the 
emperor and the learned men: it was only- 
forbidden- to pay the fame honours to Confucius 
as V/ ere paid to the memory of the kings ; a 
ftiameful prohibition, becaufe no one king had 
ever done the country fo much, fervice as Con- 
fucius 5 but at the fame time it ferves to ftiews^ 
that Confucius was never woifliipped in China,, 
and that idolatry has no part in the ceremonies.. 
with which the Chinefe honour the maaes oE 
their anceftors and great men. 

A ftrange notion prevailed at that time among^ 
the Chinefe. They thought that there was a 
. iecret for making men immortal. The moun- 
tebanks, who refembled our alchymifts, boafted 
a power of cornpoftng a certain liquor which 
"L 1 ■ 
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they called the drink of immortality. This 
gave rife to a thoufand fables which fpread al! 
over Afia, and which have been miftaken for 
hiftory. It is pretended that feveral of the 
Chinefe emperors expended immenfefums upon 
this receipt 5 which is juft as true as if the 
Afiatics were to believe that our kings in Eu» 
rope have ferioufly fought after the fountain of 
youth, which is as famous in our old French ro* 

‘ mances as the drink of immortality in the eaftern 
tales. 

Under thedynafty of Yt'an, that is to fay, 
the pofterity of Gengis-Can, and imder that 
of the reftorer of the antient empire called Ming, 
the arts of genius and invention were particu- 
larly cultivated ; and yet we find in their little 
romances the fame plan which is fo plealing to 
all nations 5 unforeseen calamities, unexpected 
good fortune, and furprihng difeoveries. They 
have but little of that incredible marvellous 
' which is found in the metamorphofes invented 
by the Greeks^ and embellifhed by Ovid, in 
the Arabian Tales, and the fables of Bayardo 
and Ariofto. The invendon of the Chinefe 
fables feldom departs from probability, and al-' 
ways tends to the inculcating of found mo- 
rality. 

A paftion for theatrical exhibitions became 
reiy prevalent among the Chinefe after the 
fourteenth century, and ftill cor^nues to be fo. 
They cannot have received this art from any 
other nation. They v/ere ignorant that foch a 
kingdom as Greece had ever exifted ; and nei- 
ther'the Mahometans nor the Tartars could 
have communicated any of the works of the 
Greeks to them* They therefore muft have 

^ , in.- 
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iVivented the art fach as they have it,, themfelves > 
but by a Chinefe tragedy, which has been lately 
traoflated, we may perceive that they have not 
carried this art to any great perfection. This 
tragedy, which is entitled the Orphan of Tchao,. 
was written in the fourteenth century, and is- 
given us as one of their very beft. It is true, 
that the drama was at that time ftill more rude? 
with us in Europe, where the art itfelf was= 
hardly known. But it is our characl’er to im- 
prove and carry to perfe<?iion, and that of the 
Chinefe to remain at a certain point. Per« 
haps this tragedy may be in tbe tafte of feme 
of tbehrii trials made by Efchyius. The Chi- 
xiefe, who have always been the foremoft in 
ethics, have made but little progrefs in the other 
fciences. Doiibtlefs becaufe nature, who has 
given them wifdom and reftitude of mind, has 
denied them the gift of fuperior genius. 

In general they write as they paint,, without 
knowing the fecret of the art. Their piftares are 
hitherto all of them void of proportion, per- 
fpeftive, or clare-obfcure ; and their writings 
betray an equal poverty of invention. But in 
all their produffions there feems torexgn a pru- 
dent mediocrity and unaffedfed truth, which 
does not in the leaft refemble the bombaftic 
iiiie fo; comoTon with other Oriental writers. 
In their treat ifes of morality., you meet, with iio 
extravagant fiiniles, nor far-fetched metapbors. 
They never fpeak in riddles, and in this ref- 
pefl: they differ from all the reft of the AfiatlcS’. 

It is not long hnee you read the reflections of 
a wife Chinefe on the method of acquiring the 
final! portion of happinefs of which man^s- ni^ 
tiue is fufcepdble. You muft have remarked' 

Ju 5- thH 
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that thefe refleiaions are exaftly the fame vAtk 
thofe we find in moll of our books. The the- 
ory of phyfic is flill with them all darknefs 
and error ; and yet the Chinefe pbyficians are 
pretty fuccefsful in their pradice. Nature has 
not fuffered the lives of men to depend aJtol 
gether upon the perfea: knowledge of this ait. 
The Greeks knew how to bleed on proper oc.^ 
cafions,_though they underftood nothing of the 
eirculation ot the blood. Experience and o^ood 
medicines have eftablifned the praflice of phy-. 
fic all over the world : it is at bell but a con- 
jeaural art, which fometimes alfills nature, and 
ibmetimes deilroys her. 

^ In general, a fpirit of decency and modera- 
tion, a tafte for the fciences, and the cultivation 
of the neceiTary arts, together with a great fer- 
tility of invention, which- renders the attain- 
ment of thefe arts more eafy, compofed the 
Chjnefe wifdom. By this wifdom they civilized 
^.ehr Tartarian conquerors, and incorporated 
them with themfdves. This is an advantage 
which the Greeks could never gain over the 
' ^ flioi't, the Chinefe drove their ma- 

' Iters out of the kingdom, whereas the Greeks 
never once entertained a thought of throwing 
®ff the yoke of their conquerors. ' 

When we fpeak of the wifdom which for 
upwards pf four thoufand years dillinguiflied the 
conftitution of'China, we do not mean to iir- 
clude the populace, as they are in all countries 
dellmed wholly to the purpofes of labour. The 
Ipirit of a nation refiides in the few who fst 
the multitude to work, and who fupport and 
|pvem4heiB^ Certainly this fpirit in the Chi-- 

nefc- 
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nefe nation is the moft antient monument of 
reafon in the world - 

This government, excellent as it was, could 
not fail of being infected with many conflder- 
able errors, which are iiifeparable from humane 
inftitutions, efpecially in a great empire. The 
principal of thefe was the cuftom of poor people 
expofing their children at their birth, in hopes 
of their being taken tip by the rioln By this 
inhuman praStice the ifate loft many fubjedts; 
but the vaft number of people in China pre- 
vented the government from perceiving this 
Jofs. Men were conlldered ' by them like the 
fruits of trees, which are fuffered to fall to the 
ground, and perifh unheeded, fo long as a fuf- 
licient quantity remains behind for ufe. The 
Tartarian conquerors might have provided for 
thefe abandoned children, and have fent them 
afterwards to people colonies In the deferts of 
Tartary : but this efcaped their attention 5 and 
in our weftern parts, where the human fpecies 
flood fo much in need of being recruited, 
we had not at that time fallen upon any ex<- 
pedienttG remedy this evily though fo evidently 
detrimental to us. It is but of late years that 
there has been an liofpital in London for the 
relief and maintenance of deferted children; 
Human fociety takes a great time in coming to , 
perfediim. 
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CHAP. CXXVIIL 

Of the Tartars. 

A S the Chinefe, though twice fubdued^ the 
firft time by Gengis-Can^ in the tliir- 
leeDth century,, and afterwards in the feven- 
teentb, ftiii continued the principal people of 
Afia, with regard to arts and laws, ib did the 
Tartars in arms. 

It is a mortifying confideration to human 
nature, that ftrength has always prevailed over 
wifdom, and that almoft all our hemifphere, 
as far as Mount Atlas, has been fubdued by 
fearbariam.. The Roman empire was deftroyed 
by them in the fifth century ; and they con- 
c^uered Spain, with all that the Romans v/ere 
poflefled of in Africa. Vfe have feen them 
afterwards fubjedting the Babylonian caliphs. 

Mahmoud, who towards the end of the 
tenth century conquered Perfia and India, was 
a Tartar. He is hardly known at prefent to 
the nations of the W eft, but by the reproof 
he received from a poor woman who applied 
to him, when in India, for jiiftice on cer- 
tain robbers who bad ftripped and murdered 
her fon, in the province of Irac in Perila. 

How would you have me do you jiiftice at fuch 
a diftance ?” faid the fultan. 'Fo what end then- 
did you conquer, replied the mother, if you 
are not ’able to govern us 
It Was from the farther end of Tartary that 
Gengis-Can fet out at the end of the twelfth 
century on his con.^ueft of India, China, Fer«^ 
fia, and Ruifia. Batou-Can, one of his fons, car- 

xiedi „ 
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lied his incurfionsas far as the frontiers of Ger- 
many. At prefent the vaft empire of Capfhac^, 
which was the portion of this featou-Can, is. 
reduced to the fingle province of Crimea^ which 
is held by his defcendants under the protefHon 
of the, Turks-. 

Tamerlane, who fubdued fo large a part of 
Afia, was alio a Tartar, and even a defcendant 
of the family of Gengis-Can. 

Ufliim Caffan, who reigned in Perfia, was 
alfo a native of Tartary. 

In ihort, if you look into the origin of the 
Ottoman power, you will find that. thefe people 
fet out from the eaftern borders of the Cafpiaa 
fea, and from thence fpread their conquefis over 
Afia Minor, Arabia,. Egypt,. Conftantinoplcj^, 
and Greece. 

Let us now fee what remamed in the vaft 
deferts of Tartary in the fifteenth century, after 
it hj3d fent forth fo many conquerors. To the* 
northward of China were thofe fame mogul and* 
Mantchoux Tartars, who conquered it under 
Gengis, and who reduced it again about a 
century ago* They were at that time of the 
religion which has the Dalai Lama for its head 
in Leffer Thibet. Their deferts bordered on 
tliofe of Ruffia.. From thence to the Cafpian 
fea, the country was inhabited by the Elhuts,. 
CaJcats, Calmucks, and an.huhdrcd other tribes 
of wandering Tartars. The Uibecs were, .and- 
ftill are fettled in the country of Sarnarcand*. 
They are all of them very poor, and only know 
that their country fent forth thofe emigrations,, 
who conquered the richeft countries of the 
globe^ 

chaJ^. 
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Of the M 0 G u L. 

T he race .of Tamerlane reigned in Mo» 
gulftan. This kingdom of India had not 
been entirely fubdued by Tamerlane, His chil- 
dren made war upon each other for the divifion 
of his dominions, as the fucceffors of Alexander 
had done, and by their difputes made all India 
linhappy. This country, where the nature of the 
climate infpires weaknefs and effeminacy, was 
unable to make head againft the pofterity of 
its conquerors. Sultan Babar, great grand fon 
to Tamerlane, made himfelf abfolute mafter of 
all the country from Samarcand as far as Agra. 

There were at that time four principal na- 
tions eftabliflied in India. The Mahometam 
Arabs named Patanes, who had been in poffef- 
fion of fever al territories ever fmce the tenth 
century; the antient Parfis or Guebres, who 
had taken refuge there in the time of Omar ; 
the Tartars of Gengis-Can and Tamerlane; 
and laftly the native Indfans, who were divided 
into feveral cafts or tribes. 

The Patanes, or Mahometan Arabs, were al- 
ways the moft powerful of thefe nations, fmce, in 
the year 1 120, we find that a Muffulman, named 
Chircha, difpoflefled fultan Amayum, foil to 
the abovementioned Babar, and obliged him to 
take fhelter in Perfia.. Solyman, the natural 
enemy of the Perfians, protedled the Maho- 
metan ufurper againft the offspring^of the Tar- 
tarian ufurpers, who was aJHfted by the Pep- 
.ti' fians> 
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fians. This Sol.yman at that time helJf the balance 
of power in India^ and fo Jong as he lived^, 
Chircha reigned without interuption. It was 
him who made Mahonietanifm the prevailing 
religion in the Mogul empire. There are ftill 
remaining feveral noble roads lined with trees 
on each fidey and caravan far as and baths, which 
were erected by him for the convenience of 
travellers. 

Amayiim then could not get footing in India 
till after the deaths of Solyman and Chircha, 
when^ he was reinflated on his throne by an 
army of Perilans. llius have the Indians been 
always fubdued by foreigners. 

The petty kingdom of Guznrat, near Surat, 
flill continued fubjeef to the antient Indian 
Arabs, and w^as alnioft all that thefe conquerors 
retained of the many kingdoms they had' 
fubdued, from Perila to the fouthern provincea 
of France. , They were now obliged to implore 
the affiftance of the Portuguefe againft Akebar, 
the foil of Aniaioud ; but the Portuguefe could 
not prevent their fall. 

There was alfo in Agra a prince who called 
birnfelf a defeendant of Por^ the fame whom 
Quintus Curtius has rendered fo famous under 
the name of Porus. This prince was fubdued 
by Akebar, who would not afterwards reftore 
him his kingdom. But he did more good in 
India than Alexander had time to do: he was 
the contriver of feveral iramenfe foundations ^ 
and we to this day admire the great road, planted 
on each fide with trees, and reaching the length 
of one hundred and fifty leagues, from Agra ta 
Lahox, whil'h was. the work of this conqueror,, 
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and was afterwards embelliflied by his fon 
Geahguir. 

The peninfula of Indus on this fide the 
Ganges, was then in a manner ujiknown, or 
'•if any part of it bad been conquered, it was by 
the Portuguefe. The viceroy of this nation, who 
refided at Gca, equalled the mogul himfelf in 
magnificence and luxury, and far furpafied him 
in the ftrength of his maritime forces* He 
had the difpoial of five governments, namely, 
Mozambique, -Malaca, Mafcata, Ormus, rnid 
Ceylon. The Pcrtirguefe were maflers of tije 
vaft trade of Surat,.and the great moguPs people 
came every year to purchafe from them the va- 
luable commodities of thofe hlands. America 
itfelf, for the forty 'years it belonged to the Spa- 
niards, had not brought them in more riches 
and when Philip II. made himfelf mafter of 
Portugal in 1580, ;he found himfelf in an in- 
ftant mafter of the chief riches of both Worlds^ 
without having himfelf had any part in their 
difcoveryi . The grand mogul was not at that 
time tp compare in riches and grandeur widi 
the Spanifh monarch. 

We are not fo well acquainted with this 
empire as with that of China, on account of 
the frequent revolutions it has undergone fince 
Tamerlane’s time, and that thofe woo have 
been fent to make obfervations there, have not 
been To accurate as thofe who firil tranfmitted 
to us an account of China. 

The accounts we have had of India are full 
df cent rad idlions. Father Catrou tells us,, 
that The mogul keeps to himfelf the foie 
property of all the lands in the empire p’ end 
in the fame page he fays, that Th« children 
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of the rajas, or chief princes of the country, 
fucceed to their fathers lands/’ In one place 
he affirms, that All the grandees are Haves,” 
and in another he fays, that Several of thefe 
Haves have between twenty and thirty thoiifand 
foldiersunder theircommand ;”that The mo- 
gars wiJ] is the only law of the empire 5” and 
yet, that No incroachment has been made 
upon the rights of the people.” It is difficult 
to reconcile thefe notions 

Tavernier writes more for the merchant than 
the philofopher 5 for he only gives inftrudlions 
for finding the high road, and to purchafe dia- 
monds. 

Bernier is a philofopher 5 but he does not em- 
ploy his philofophyin making himfelf acquaint- 
ed with the bafis of the government. He 
fays, like other writers, that all the lands be- 
long to the emperor. This wants an e^xplaiia- 
tion j to beftow lands and to poileft them, are 
two things abfolutely different. The ’kings of 
Europe beftow church- livings, but 'they do/, not 
enjoy them 5 and though the emperor of GeN 
many has a right of conferring all fiefs in Ger- 
many and Italy, which become vacant in de:- 


* The difficulty is not at an.infurnfiountable, Tho* the 
property of thp lands is veiled in the rnoguj, the children 
of the rajas may certainly fucceed to the polleffions of their 
fathers, by the emperor’s permiffioh ; juft as ithe lord of a 
manour may . grant to a farmer a renewal of his father’s 
kafe. A grandee may have thirty thoufand dependents “able 
to carry arms, and yet be vaUal and ftave to a defpotic fo^ 
vereigii. The will of the emperor may be the fupreme law# 
and yet that emperor may allow his people to enjoy their 
cuftomary beneftts which they derived from Che condefeen-^* 
ftott of his anceftorsi - 

fault 
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fault of heirs, he does not receive the profiS 
;anfiiig from thofe lands. 

Bernier never imagined that ^ people could fo 
far miftake his exprefiions, as to think that all 
the inhabitants of India laboured, fo wed, built, 
and worked for one angle Tartar. Befides, 
this Tartar, though abfolute over the fubjefts 
of his own dem-efnes, has very little authority 
over the viceroys, who are frequently powerful 
enough to difpiite his commands. 

In India, fays Bernieiv there are only princes 
and Haves. Hew are we to reconcile this with 
the opulence of feme of their merchants, tvho 
’we are told by Tavernier are worth feveral 
millions? . . 

Be that as it may, the Indians were no lon*^ 
ger that fuperior people amongftwhom the an- 
cient Greeks travelled in fearch of knowledge! 
Nothing remained of all their former fiiperiority 
but fuperftition, which grew ftronger as they 
were more fubjedied ^ as was the^ cafe with the 
JEgyptians after they were conquered by the 
Romans. “ 

The waters of the Ganges had In all times 
been famous for their fuppofed virtue of puri- 
fying fouls. The ancient cuftom of plunging, 
into that river at the inftant of an eclipfe can- 
not yet be abolilhed j and though feveral of 
the Indian aftronomers knew how to calculate 
tliefe phsenoniena, the people could not be per- 
fuaded but that the fun at that was in the 
claws of a great dragon, from which there was 
no way, of delivering it, bu't by plunging them- 
felves quite naked into the water, and making a 
loud Boife, which frightened the dragon, and 
made him ioofe his hold. 

■■:The 
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'The fchool of the old Gyinnofophlils was ftill 
preferved in the great city of Benares, on the 
border of the Ganges. Here the Bramins cul- 
tivated the holy language called Hanfcrit, which 
is looked upon as the moll ancient in the Eafl:. 
I'hey hold the belief of Genii like the firlb 
Ferfians ; they teach their difciples that the de^ 
lign of idols is only to fix the attention of the 
common people, and that they are no more 
than different emblems of the one God j but 
they carefully conceal this wife doctrine from 
the vulgar, to whom it could be of no fervice 
and fuffer them to continue in errors which 
are beneficial to them. 

It would feem that the heat of the foutheni 
climates difpofed men more to fuperilition and 
enthuiiafm than elfewhere. Numbers of the 
bigotted Indians have been known to throw 
themfelves under the chariot- wheels of their idol 
Jagonaut, to have their bodies crufiied, out of de- 
votion. The fuperffition of the people eafily 
reconciled every kind of con trad idlion : at the 
fame time that the priefts of Jagonaut were , 
wont every year to condudl a beautiful virgin 
to the temple of their god, to be honoured 
with the title of his wife, as the Egyptians, 
formerly prefented one to their god Anubis ^ 5 

, they- 


The god Anubis of (he Egyptians was fuppofed to 
be the fame witi the Mercury of other nations, hence Eu- 
febius calls him Hermanubis. He was exhibited with a 
cfcg’s heacl^ as an emblem of vigilance ; and In the city of 
Cynopoiis, confecrated, to this divinity, facred dogs were.^ 
maintained. Anubis was held in fuch veneration among 
the Romans, that his wcrihip was avowed in Rome, and 
the emperors, as well as priv.iiCe perfous;, appeared 
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they led young widows to the funeral pile^ who 
went finging and dancing to throw tbemfelves 
into the flames with the bodies of their dead 
hufbands. 

We are told, that in the year 1642, one of 
the rajas, having been affaflinated in the court 
of Cha-gehan, thirteen of his wives threw 
themfelves alive upon their lord^s funeral-pile* 
A prodigious number of fails of this nature 
convince us that this cuftom wd$ in full force 
in the Mogul’s empire, as it ftill is throughout 
the whole peninfula, as far as Cape Comorin, 
It may appear furprifing that this fex, by na« 
ture fo timid, fliould be capable of fo def- 
perate a refolutionj but Tuperfetion gives a fu- 
pernatural degree of ftrength to all ranks. 


in the difguife of this deity. In an ancient medal of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Fauftina, the emperor is reprefented un- 
der the form of Anubis, and Fauftina in the charadter of 
Itjs. The following ftory is recorded by Tacitus j Mun- 
dus, a Roman patrician, being paffionately enamoured of 
Paulina the wife of Saturninus, and being rejected in his 
addrefs to that matron, refolved to make away with bim- 
felf, but was diverted from this refolution by his freed man, 
who undertook to fatisfy Ids defire. For this purpofe he 
bribed fome of the priefts of Ifis to declare to Paulina that 
ilie was a favourite of the god Anubis, who deHred to poffefs 
her perfon. Proud of this honoured diflindiion, fhe communi- 
cated the intimation to herbufband ; and, wdth hisconfent, 
paired the night in the temple with the pretended Anubis. In 
the fequel, when Mundus difclofed the fecret to her, Uie, in „ 
defpair, conjured her hufband to revenge tfe injury. He- 
preferred a complaint to the emperor Tiberius, who, after 
due enquiry, ordered the corrupted priefts to Ise crucihed, 
the temple to be demolifhed, and the jftawes of Ihs and 
.Anubis to Ibe thrown into the Tibci*, 


3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. CXXX, 

Of Persia 2nd its Revolution, in the fix- 
teentl‘1 Century* Of its Cuftoms> . M.an« 
jiers, &Ce. 

P ERSIA about this time experienced a 
revolution nearly of the fame kind with 
that which the change of religion had occa- 
iioned in Europe. 

A Perfian, named Haidar^’, who is known 
to us only by the title of Sc>ph‘i that is to fay 
the Wife f, and who, befides his wifdom, pof- 
fefled feveral very confiderable territories, tov/ards 
the end of the fifteenth century founded thefedt, 


* Haidar in Arabic iignifies a Hon, and was one of th®, 
furnames or titles of AH. This Haidar, of whom our au** 
thor fpeaks, was, or pretended to be, defcended from AH,: 
by the branch of his fecond fon, HoufTain, which, accord- 
ing, to the Perfians, is the branch of the Imans. Haidar’s 
mother was daughter of Ufurn-CaHaa, the firft fultsn of 
the dynafty of the Turcomans, called Brandurcans, or of 
the white fiieep. By this fuitan, Haidar wasfuppUed with, 
forces to attack Ferokbzad King of Schirvan,, wh® had. de- 
feated and flam, his father Grupcid in battle ; but, irfeat* 
tempting to rev:enge th® de^th qf a 'parjsn^. h® his owa 
life, and the greater part of his-/ nurhecous fainHy was cut 
offs neverthelefs, lihmael, one of his fon?, efcaped ; and 
this was the prince wfio afterwards, under the, narne of 
Sophi, founded the dynafty and reigning houfe in Ferfia. 

...This indeed is the interpretation of the Greek word 
but in Arabic Sofi, or Squfi, fignifles a man cjoathed; 
in wool, and was foil applied to a religious fe<5f of con- 
templatiffs, wlio mked from the, world. 

by 
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by which the Perfians are at prefeiit feparatcd 
from the Turks. 

During the reign of the Tartar Ufliim Caf- 
fan, a part of Periia, pleafed with an oppor- 
tunity of oppofing a new worfhip to that of 
the Turks, of fetting up Ali* above Omar f, 

■* All, the fon of Abou Thaleb, was the relation, fon-. 
in-law, and favourite of Mahomet, whom he likewife fuc- 
Deeded as the fourth caliph. It is very remarkable, that 
ahho’ his name Is now at the head of a very numerous fefl, 
there was nothing which he himfelf fomuch condemned as a 
fchifm from the efiablilhed religion of Jilamifm* The fol- 
lowing is one of bis maxims, which we find in D’ Herbe- 
lot : Take heed you never feparate from the comma - 

nion of the other MulTuImans ; for he who fei^arates from 
it, belongs to the devil, as a Oieep that quits fhe flock be- 
longs to the woif : give no quarter therefore to him who 
inarches under the ftandard of fchifm, even ihould he be, 
covered with my turban 5 for he bears the infallible marks 
of perdition.'* By the bye, the fcdieries of AH not only 
wear a turban of a particular form, but their hairis drelTed 
in a different manner from that of the other Mahometans, 
Thefe fedtaries believe that AH was the firfi who embraced 
Muflulnaanirm, and even profefled it while yet in his mo- 
ther's beliy 5 they go fo far as to fay, he hindered her dur- 
ing her whole pregnancy from worfhipping and proftrating 
herfelf before her idol. They never mention^ AH but with 
this benedi^ion 5 God make his fate glorious," They 
affirm that the prophet, fpeaking of AH, declared, Ali 
is for me, and I am for him. He bears the fame rank 
with me as Aaron did with Mofes. I am the city in which 
all fcience is locked up, and Ali is the key." 

f Omar Ben Alkh^tab fucceeded Aboubeker, as fecond 
caliph of the MulTulmans, and was remarkable for his 
jufijce, humility, piety, and liberality. During his 
liphate the Arabians fubdued Syria, Chaldea, Mefopofamia, 
Ferfia, and Egypt. They reduced thirty-fix thoufand 
towns or cafiles> ■ deftroyed four thoufand churches or 
temples of ChFiftians or heathens, and built fourteen 'hun- 
dred mofques for the exercife of their own religion. ' 

an4 
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and of having another place befides Mecca to 
go to upon pilgrimages, greedily embraced the 
Sophi’s doftrine ; the feeds of which had been 
fown for fome time before, which he now fully 
improved, and gave a form to that polidcal 
and religious fchifni, which at prefent appears 
fo neceffary between two great neighbouring 
nations who are jealous of each other » Nei^ 
ther the Turks nor the Perfians had any rea- 
foil to acknowledge Omar or Ali as the lawful 
fuccellbrs of Mahomet. The rights of tbofe 
Arabians, whom they had driven from ainongff: 
them', could not alFedi them in any manner ; 
but the Periians thought it concerned them not 
to have the feat of their religion fixed with 
Turks. 

The Sophi then publiflied his tenets for the 
intereft of Perfia, but at the fame time he had 
principally an eye toi his own; and foon be- 
came fo powerful, that Shah Ruftan, the ufur- 
per of Perfia, began to ftand in fear of him. 
At length this reformer met that fate which 
Luther and Calvin efcaped ; he was alTaffinated 
by Ruftan's orders, in the year Z499. 

Ifmae], the fon of this Sophi, had courage 
and power fuiHcient to maintain his father's 
opinion by force of arms ; and his difciples be- 
came foldiers. 

He converted and conquered the kingdom of 
Armenia, which was fo famous in the time of 
■Tigranes, thu’of fo little confideratlon at pre- 
fent, and in which hardly the ruins of the 
great city of Tigraiiocerta are now to be feeu.. 
The country is poor ; and here -are great aiini- 
bers of Greek Chriftians, who live by the trafllc 
'they carry on in. Perfia and other daces of Aha,; 
¥.ou IV. M * biM: 
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but we are not to give credit to thofe relations 
which te!! us, that this province fubfifts one 
million £ve hundred thoufand Chriftian fami- 
lies, which, together with the other inhabi- 
tants, would make between five and fix mil- 
lions of fouls ; whereas there is not one third 
of the number in the whole country. Sophi If* 
.mael, after having made himfelf mafter of Ar- 
menia, fubdued all Pcrfia, and pufhed his con- 
es uefl-s as far as the country of the Samarcand 
Tartars. He fought a battle againfl: the Tur- 
kiih fuitan Selim L in which he gained the ad- 
vantage ; and when he died, left his fon Tlia- 
mas in the quiet poffeifion of the powerful em- 
pire of Perfia. 

It was this fame Tharaas who at length re- 
pulfed fuitan Solyman, after having been very 
near lofing his crown. His defeendants con- 
tinued to reign quietly in Perfia till the revolu- 
tions, which have of late years laid wafte that 
empire. 

.Towards the end of the fixteenth century, 
and under the reign of the renowned Shah Ab- 
bas, great grandfon to Sophi Ifmael , Perna became, 
one of the moft fiourifliing and happy coun- 
tries in the world. All places have had a time 
of glory and fplendor, after which they have 
fallen to decay. 

The cuftoms, manners, and fpirit of the 
Perfian nation appear as ftrange to us as thofe 
of almofl: any people we have yet taken notice of. 
Ghardin the traveller fays, that the emperor 
of Perfia is not fo abfolute as the emperor of 
the Turks ; but the Sophi does not appear to 
be in the power of a militia, which the grand" 
figaior undoubtedly is. Ciiardin, however, 
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lows that the lands in Perfia are not all in the 
hands of one man; that the fabjedls enjoy the 
polleffioiis that belong to them, and only pay a 
moderate tax to the ftate, not exceeding the 
value of a crown perann. There are neither great 
Bor fniall feudal tenures,- as there are in India 
and Turky, which were conquered by the Tar- 
tars. Sophi Ifmael, the reftorer of this em- 
pire, who was im: a Tartar, but an Armenian, 
followed the iiatiiral law eftabliilied in hw- 
ccUiitiT, and not that' of coiiqueft and plunder* 
'The - feraglio of Ifpahan was likewife gene- 
rally efteemed Jefs cruel tba.n that of Conftaii- ' 
fjpopic. A jealoufy of ftate had .frequently led , 
the Ihirkifli fultans to {l-rangls their neareft re- ■ 
lations. The Soph is only deprived the princci 
of the blood of their fight. At Chin?* it 
neix-r looked upon as necefiary for the fecurity 
of the throne, to deprive the brothers or coufin# 
of the reigning prince of their life or .light j they 
were always fuifered' to enjoy dignities, though- 
without authority. All which proves, that the 
Chinefe were infinitely more prudent and humane ’ 
in their manners than any of the other orientals* 
The kings of Perfia have preierved the cuilomi 
of receiving prefents from their fubjecls. Thii 
?s an eftablifhed practice in Turky and the mo- 
gul's empire. It was fo formerly in Poland, 
which indeed was the only kingdom where it 
Teemed to be reafcnable ; for the kings of Po- 
land, having but a very fmali' revenue, flocd iit 
need of fuch helps. But the grand mogul and! . 
grand fignor, efpecially the latter, who were 
maflei's of imnienfe treafures, ought never to 
fhew themlelvcs without beftowing gifts. It 
k debafing their dignity to accept them, and 
M 3 yet 
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y€t upon this very debafement they found their 
title of grandeur. The emperors of China ne- 
ver thus difgraced their dignity. Chardin pre-, 
tends that the gifts made the king of Perfia by 
Ms fubjedfs, were worth between five and fix 
millions of our money. 

Perfia has always had this in common with 
China and Turky, that it admits not of nobi- 
lity. There is no nobility in all thefe vaft do- 
minions, but what is conferred by employments^ 
and men who are nothing themfeives cannot 
there derii^e any advantage from what their an- 
ceftors have been. 

In Perfia, as well as throughout all Afia, ju- 
ftice has always been admin iftered in the moft 
expeditious manner. .Lawyers and law-fuits 
are not known there; everyone pleads his own 
caufe ; and the maxim, that a (hort injuftice 
is more fupportable than a tedious and intricaie 
jqflice, has ever prevailed with thefe people, 
who were civilized long before us, and have 
experienced his refinements of all kinds than 
we have done. 

The Mamometanifm of Ali was the efiablifh- 
^ed religion of Perfia, but it permitted the free 
exercife of all others. There were fiill in If- 
pahan a few remains of the ancient Perfian 
iire-worfliippers, who were not expelled that 
kingdom till the reign of Shah- Abbas. This 
feS: was difperfed over all the frontiers, and 
particularly in ancient Afi) ria, a diftridl of Up- 
per Armenia, where their high-priefi ftill re- 
fides. There were alfo feveral fa:hilits of the 
ten tribes and an half of Samaritan Jews, which 
had been tranfported thither by Salmanazar in 
the time of Holea ; and at the period of which 

I . I am 
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I am now fpeaking, there were near ten thou- 
fand families of the tribes of Judah, Levi, and 
Benjamin, who had been brought thither from 
Jerufalem with their king Zedekiah, by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and bad not returned back with 
'Ezra and Nehemiah. 

About the gulph of Perfia there were ferera! 
Sabeans, difciples of John theBaptift, of whom 
I have already fpoken^ The Armenian Chrif- 
tians who adhered to the Greek church, were 
the mofl: numerous of thefe fedbs, and the Nef- 
torians the leaft. Ifpahanwas filled with Indians 
of the Bramin religion ; they were computed 
at nolefs than twenty thoufand. The greaterpart 
of thefe were Banians, who carry on a traffic 
with twenty different nations from cape Co- 
morin to the Cafpian fea, without intermixing 
with any one of them. 

In fhort, all religions were well looked upoa 
in Perfia, except the fedl of Omar, as that wa» 
the religion of their enemies. In like man- 
ner the Englifli government, while it permits 
every k&. to eftabiifli itfelf with impunity, can 
hardly be prevailed upon to tolerate the Roman 
catholic religion, becaufe it ftands in fear of its 
power. 

The Perfian empire was juftly apprehenfive 
of that of the Turks, which was greatly fuperior 
'to it in numbers and extent^ of country. The 
foil in Perfia is not fo fruitful as inTurky^ 
and it has not, like that empire, the advantage 
of the fea. The Perfians were not then in 
poffeffion of the port of Ormus, the Portu- 
guefe having made thcmfelves mafters of it in. 
the year 1507. An inconfiderable European 
people lorded* it in the gulph of Perfia^ and" 
M 3" cx- 
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excluded that nation from all commerce hyfei. 
The great Shah Abbas, powerful as he was^ 
was obliged to have recourfe to the Englifh to 
drive the Portuguefe i>om thence in 1622. 
The Europeans, by their niiineroiis fleets, have 
been always mafters of the fate of thofe coafi-s 
where they have landed. 

Though the foil of Perfia is not fo fertile as 
that of Turky, its natives are more induftrious j 
they cultivate the Iciences more, but what they 
call the fciences do not merit that name with 
us. 

As the European miflionaries filled all China 
with amazementeven by the little knowledge they 
poileffcd of natural philofophy and the mathe- 
matics, they would doubt! efs no lefs have fm-" 
prifed the Perfians. Their language is very 
beautiful, and has undergone no alteration fw 
. thefe fix hundred years pall. Their poetry 1$ 
fublime, and their fables ingenious. But tbo’ 
tliey knew a little more of 'geometry than the 
Chinefe, yet they carried it not- much beyon^J' 
the elements of Euclid. They were ac» 
quainted with no other aftronomical fyftem 
than that of Ptolemy, which is ilill ufed 
by them, as it wzs for a long time in Europe, 
only as the means of attaining to judkial aftro- 
logy. Every thing with the Perflans was go- 
verned by the influence of the ftars, as with 
the ancient Romans by the flight of birds, and 
the feeding of the facred fowls. Chardin pre- 
tends, that in his time the ftate expended four 
millions yearly upon aftroiogers. Had a New- 
ton, a Halley, or a Caflini, been born in Per- 
fla, they would have been negle( 9 :ed unlefs they 
thad pretended to foretel futurity. 

’ Their 
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Their medicinal knowledge v/as like that of 
all unlearned nations j, a prafiice built upon ex-», 
periments reduced to rules, without any know- 
ledge of anatomy. This, like the other fdences, 
had fallen to decay 5 but they were all revived 
again in the beginning of the fixteenth centurys 
by the difcoi^eries of Vefalius and the pene- 
trating genius of Fernel f. 


Andrew Vefalius %Vas born at Brulfels in the ' year 
1512. He was educated at Louvain^ and nudled medidniS! 
at Paris, under the celebrated Jacobus Sylrius. He ap- 
plied himfelf particularly to the fludy of anatomy, and 
was public demonftrator in the univerilfy of that city ; afi 
the age of eighteen he publiflved his book, intituled, De hu'- 
niani ccrporh faoncj. He afterwards taught anatomy 
Louvaine, Bologna, Pita, and was honoured with a pro- 
feiTor’s chair in the univerfjty of Padua, The emperor 
Charles V. appointed him his phyfician, and the fame ho- 
nourable office he retained under Philip H, But, tired of 
a court life, or (as others imagine) being enjoined a pilgri- 
mage to JerufaJem, by way of -penance for having opened 
a Spanifh gentleman before he was quite dead, he re- 
paired to Palextine j in his return from which he was Blip- 
wrecked on the iiland Zante, where he miferably perilled 
by hunger. He was certainly an expert anatomiB, and 
author of many excellent treatifes on tliat fubjedf^ of which, ‘ 
an edition was publifhed at Leyden in the year 17^5, by 
the celebrated Eoe-rbaave, intituled, Andrea Vejalii oj^wa 
wtnia anctomca ct cbirurgica, 

■f John Francis Fernel, or Fernelius, fiourifhed in the 
fixteenth century, and was firff phylician to Henry 11 . king: 
of France. He was a complete fcholar, and wrote Latin with 
great purity. He was not only in great clfeem in France, 
but held in great veneration by foreigners. Joannes Impe- 
riali fays the writings of Fernelius difpLy the eloquence of 
Cicero and the learning of Hippocrates. Patina, profeiTor 
of medicine in the royal college of Paris, declared, that be 
would think it a much greater honour to be defeended from 
Fernelius, than to be king of Scotland, or kinfman to the 
^rand fignor. His treatifes on medicine are at prefent little 
M 4 read, 
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In fcort, of what foever civilized people of 
Afia we make mention, we may fay this of 
them, that they have gone before ns, and that 
we have furpafied them. 
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Of the Ottoman Empire in, the fixteenth 
Century. Its Cuftoms, Government, and 
Revenues. 

T he power and progrefs of the Ottoman 
emperors was of longer duration than that 
of the fophis j for after the reign of Amurath 
II. there was one continued chain of vidfories. 

Mahomet IL had conquered a number of do-* 
minions, that might have made his fucceffors 
contented with fuch an inheritance :• but Se- 
lim L added frefh conquefts to thefe. In 1515, 
he fubdued Syria and Mefopotamia, and under- 
took the redudfion of Egypt. This enterpriz® 
would have been attended with very little diiE.« 
culty, had he had only Egyptians to fight 
agaiiaft ; but Egypt was governed and defended 
by a formidable foreign militia, like that of 
the Janifiaries., Thefe were Circaffians,. who 
alfo came out of Tartary : they were known 
by the name of Mamelukes, which fignifies 
ilaves ; either becaufe the firft fultan of Egypt 

read, though ftill admired for the latinity. He died 
at the age of fifty-two, in the year 1558, and left a 
very confiderable fortune, accumuiated in. the courfe of his 
isradtice, 

wha 
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having defeated him, made him governor 'of 
that kingdom whofe crown he had taken 
from him. „ 

Tumanbai, who, from a king, was now be- 
come a bafhaw, had the fate of mofl hafhaws. 
He v/as ftrangled after ha\dng governed only 
a few months. 

Solyman, the fon Of Selim, was always a 
formidable enemy, both to the Chriftians and 
Perfians. He took Rhodes, and a fe# 
years afterwards the greater part of 
Hungary. Moldavia and Walachia be- 
came real fiefs of his empire. He laid fiege to 
Vienna, but failing in this enterprize, 
^ ^ he turned his arms againft Periia i and 
sneeting . with better fortune on the banks of 
the Euphrates, than on thofe of the Danube, 
he made himfelf mafter of the city of Bag- 
dat, as his father had done, from whom the 
Perfians had afterwards retaken it. He re- 
duced Georgia, which is the ancient Iberia* 
In a word, he carried his vitSorious arms 
into all parts ; for his admiral Cheredin Ear- 
barofla, after having laid v^afie Apulia, failed 
into the Red Sea, and took the kingdom of 
Yemen, which is rather a country of India 
than of Arabia. He refemblcd. Charles V. to 
whom he was fuperior in military merit, by 
his continual journeys. Pie was the firft Ot- 
toman emperor v/ho had ever been in alliance 
with France, an alliance which has fubfifted 
ever fincci. Pie died in Hungary, while he 
’Ivas laying fiege to the town of Zigeth, but 
vidlory waited on him in his lafl: moments j 
for the breath was fcarcely departed from his 
bodjj when the town was taken by alTault. 

, His- 
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His empire extended from Algiers to the ri- 
ver Euphrates, and from the farther end o. 
tL Black Sea, to the extremity of Greece and 

^^His fucceflbr Selimll. by his generals 

took the iQand of Cyprus from the Vene- 

tians How can all our hiftonans pretend to tell 
Js, thathe undertook this conqueft only for the 
fake of drinking Malmfey wme, which is me 
prfduce of this“ifland. and giving the goyern- 
ment of it to a Jew ? Selim, made himfelt 

mafterof it by the right of convenience : the 
poffeffion of Cyprus was neceffary ror thole-.. 
Sio were maftJrs of Natolia ; and no emperor 
ever would conquer a kingdom for the la.^e 
a Tew, or a particular fort 01 wine. A Jew, 
named Mequinez, furnilbed feme hints for 
making this conqueft ; and me vanquifeed 
mingle^d fables witE this truth, which the 
conquerors were entirely ignoranf of. ^ 
After having fuffered the 1 uiks to m-nina 
themfelves mafters of the moft beautiful coun- 
tries of Europe, Afia, and ^Africa, wecontn- 
b'ted to enrich them. Venice traded with, 
them at the very time they were depriving 
her of the ille of Cyprus, and had ordered the 
fenator Bragadino governor of hamagol.a. 


■ • Mifo-Antonlo Bragadino was a noble Venetian, who, 

• 7.°7I, defendod the town of Fannagofta in 

r roa w^-h fach valour and refohition, that the Turks are 
have log eisbty thonfand men before the place. ^ 
M rnv h the ganifon being greatly reduced, an pro- 
■'kuirir he was obliged to furreiider, and. obtain- 
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to be flajed alive Genoa, Florence, and 
feillea, diiputed for the trade of ConftantinA 

filL’ money for the 

Ph commodities of Afia. The 

Chnftian merchants enriched themfeTves in 
deed by thre trade, but it was at the exince 

m Italy, noneinFrance. We have even been 

?hiri ;’- • mduftry has repaired 

thefe injuries which our country fofferedfmm 
mt„„ ..d negligence. Th7 
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ly of .he French, toTurk y, ve, advi'alXt 

rjan replying, that he had no prifenL- ’« whn M T "*4 
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and thisgreatmanhirnfelf, being deprived o/hfe “ r '"°i 

ears, was lhackJed and- thrown^irwo J ^ 

tbencehe was afterwards dragged and como^i°h 

earth like a.oo«n,on laboure^for the 

tifications of Famaeofta ri for- . 

«a ftrength, and ?very time IT 

cbliged to kifs the grZd 

endured thefe indignities wwTtLT r f ■ 

difdain which became- hi^ charafter } ° 

at the yard’s arm of a gky was .hoifted up, 

pended in that cruel attitude- as hi 

«5«fpjTe their- power a^id nr^hra'A *%, continued to 

p.ha, he was bound and^flavprf ?■ T Mufta- 

waft . Of Muftapba’s galley and d'fm" j '°P- 

ajong the coaft of- Egypt and' Syria tT T 
itepofired in the arfenal of Conftanf'^" ‘be fequel it was 
however, it was retrieved by the addrefl' f™v 
A«haay, Bragadinn,. and faurL at vSe! 


Jiott 
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iiolwitliftaiiding the opinion of count Mar(I^» 
gii, who is not fo well acquainted with thb 
great article of the intereft of nations, as the 
merchants of London and Marfeilles. 

The nations of Chriftendom trade with the 
Ottomans in the fame manner as with all the 
reft of Afia. We go to thefe people, who ne^ 
ver come to us in the weft, which is an 
evident proof that we want them. The fea^ 
port towns of the Levant are filled with our 
Ihips and merchants. All the trading nations 
of Europe have confuls there. . Moft of them 
keep ambaftadors in ordinary at the Ottoman 
Porte, who never fends any to our courts. The 
Porte looks upon thefe perpetual anibaffadors^ 
as a, kind of homage which the Chriftians pa/ 
to her power* She has frequently offered in^ 
fults to our minifters, which would have oc- 
cafioned a war between any two Chriftian 
princes 5 but which it has been always thought 
proper to put up with from the Ottoman.Porte, 
King William III. of England was wont to fay. 

That there is no point of honour to be infift- 
ed on with Turks*’’ This may be the language 
of a merchant who wants to IRfpofe of- his 
goods, but it can never be that of a king, whov 
is jealous of what the world calls honour. 

The governinentof the Turkifti empire is a$ 
different from ours, as their manners and reli-* 
gion. One part of the grand fignor's revenues* 
ccnfifis ill the produdlions of the feveral coun- 
tries under his dominion,, and' not in coined^ 
Ipecie, as in our Chri'ftian ftates. The cana! 
of Conftantinople is coi^ered all the year with'" 
Ihips, which bring all the provifions iieceffary 
?br the feraglioj.. the JaiiiiTai'ies, and the fleet,. 

froni'i 
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from Egyptj Greece, Natolia, and the'eoafts 
of thePontus Euxinus. We find by the canon 
name, or regifters of the empire, that the re- 
venue of the treafury, till the year 2683, did 
not amount to .above thirty-two tlioufaod piirfes, 
which is not more than forty-fix millions of 
©ur prefent currency. 

This revenue would not be fuSicient to keep 
on foot fuch large armies, and maintain fuch 
^ number of officers. The bafiiaws of every 
province have certain funds, allotted out of the 
province itfelf, for maintaining the foldiers, 
which are furniflied by the fiefs ^ but thefe funds 
are far from being confiderable : thofe of the 
province of Afia Mnor did not at moft exceed 
one million two hundred thoufand livres 5 that of 
Diarbeck ^ was one hundred thoufand ; Aleppo 
was not more ; and the fruitful country of Da- 
mafeus did not furnifli its bafibaw with quite, 
two hundred thoufand francs j that of Erzeromf 
gave about two hundred thoiffand. The 
whole country of Greece, which they call 
Romelia, gave its bafliaw one million two 
thoiifand livres. In a word, all thefe revenues 
with which A bafliav/s and beglerbegs main- 
tained fhe ordinary troops izr 1683, did not 
amount to ten of our millions. Moldavia and 
Walachia did not furnifii two hundred thou- 
fend livres to their princes, for the maintenance 
of eight thoufand foldiers in the fervice of the 
Ottoman Porte. The captain baihavv did not 
raife above eight hundred thoufand livres to 


Ths modern name of the ancient Mefopotamia. 
'I The capital of the province of Armenia^ 


main-"- 
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maintain the fleet, from all the fiefs called 
Zaims and Timariots which^ were difperfed 
all along the fea-coafts. 

By thele extradls from the canon, name, it 
follows, that the whole Turkilh government 
was maintained with lefs than fixty millions of 
our livres in ready money ; and this expence, 
which has not been much increafed fmce the 
vear 1683, is not the third part of what -is 
paid in France and England for the national 
defat 5 but then there is a much greater circu- 
lation in thefe two kingdoms, and trade is much 
more lively than in T urkey. 

But what is very fhocking, confifcations 
are reckoned a principal article in the fultan’s 
private revenues.. This is one of the ancient 
adts of tyranny eflablifhed, that the pofleffions 
of a family belong to the fovereign, when the 
father has been condemned. A fultan has the 
head of his vizir brought him, and this head 
hrin?s him fometimes fever.d millions. Nothing 
can be more horrible than a right which fei;# 
fucb a price upon cruelty,, and gives a tempta- 
tion for murder and injuftice. 

As to the moveable efifeas of the oiScers of 
the Porte, we have already obferved that they 
belong to the fultan by an ancient ufurpa- 
tion, which has been but too long a cuftom 
even among Cbriftians. Public adminiftration 
throughout the univerfe has been frequently no 
ether'^than an authorifed robbery j except in 


* A Timar is a lordihip or traf^of ground, which the 
grand fignor gives the fpaliis to enjoy during life, for 
their fiibfiftence i and thofe who enjoy them, are called 

Timariots# 
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fome republican ftates, where the rights af 
liberty and property have been held more fa» 
credj and the revenues of the ftate, by being 
moderate^ were more eafily and better ma- 
naged 5 becaufe the eye can eafily take in* 
fmali objedis, whereas thofe which are over 
great confound the fight- 
It may be prefumed then, that the Turks 
have executed very great things at a very fmali 
expence. The appointments annexed to the 
greateft dignities are very fmallj as we may 
judge by the Mufti’s pJacCj which is worth only 
two tboufand afpres per diem, which is not the 
tenth part of the revenue of the archbifhoprick 
of Toledo. It is the fame with refpedtto. the 
place of grand vizir,- which, without confifea- 
tions and prefents, would be much more ho- 
nourable than lucrative. 

The Turks have not made war, as the princes- 
of Europe do at prefent, by the means of mo- 
ney and negotiations. Strength of body and 
the fury of the janiflaries have eftablifeed this.' 
empire, without, the help., of difeipKne, which 
ftill fupports itfelf by the abjedb condition of 
the conquered people, and the jealoufies of 
neighbouring nations. 

The fuitans have never brought more than 
©ne hundred and forty tboufand combatants in-- 
to the field at one time,, if we except the mul- 
titudes which followed their camp. But this- 
number was ftill fuperior to all that the Chrif- 
tians could oppofe to them. 


C H AT. 
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Of the Battle ■ of Lepaiwto^ 

T he Venetians, who, after hatring iofl: 

the ifland of Cyprus, ftill continued to 
trade wkh the Turks, and ftill ventured to 
treat them as enemies, applied for afFiftanec 
to all the princes of Chriftendom, whom the 
common intereft ought to have united in their 
caufe. This was a caufe which ought to have 
laifed another cnilade ; but by having exhauft- 
ed themfelves in fo many needlefs ones before,, 
of wdneh we have already taken notice, they 
would not now engage in one that was really 
jieceflary. Pope Pius IV. did what was much 
better than preaching ^ crufade; he had the 
courage to declare war againft the Ottoman 
empire, by entering into a league with the Ve- 
netians and Philip IL of Spain. And now, 
for the firft time, St. Peter’s ftandard was dif- 
played againft the crefeent, and the galHes of 
Rome encountered the Ottoman fleet. This 
fingle adrion of the pope’s, which was the laft 
of his life, is alone fufficient to render bis me- 
mory facred. 

We muft not form an idea of this pontiiF 
from the pidlures ■ embelliihed by, the pencil 
of flattery, blackened by the ftrokes of malig- 
nity, or fketched out by a luxuriant fancy. We 
fhould judge of men only by faft:s, Pius V. 
whofe family name was Giileri, was one of 
thofe men, whom merit and fortune have drawn 
from obfeurity, and railed to the firft rank 

among 
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among princes. By his over furious sealj h« 
added to the feverity of the inquifitiom ; and 
the cruel death which he inflified upon fevera! 
citizens, fhews him to have been of a harih 
and cruel difpofition. The intrigues he put in 
pradice to raife the frifli againft queen Eliza- 
beth, ‘and the warmth with which he fomented 
the troubles in Frances his famous bull 
, Dnmini which he ordered to be pub- 
■ liflied every year %. fhew that his, zeal for the 
greatnefs of the papal fee was not condudecl 
with moderation. He had formerly been a 
Dominican friar ; and the natural feverity of 
his charafter had been encreafed by that morofe 
fpirit which is found in a cloifter. But this 
man,' though bred up amongH: monks, had like 
$ixtu$ V. fotne royal virtues, which are not 
; confined to a throne, but depend upon tlie 
character and difpofition. 

.Pius V. ferved .as a model to the famous 
pope Sixtus V.' who copied the exanr.ple^ of 
; 'this pontiff, " and, in the fpace of a few' years, 
aniaffed by prudent favings, a fufficient trea- 
fure to make the holy fee confidered as a re- 
fpCiSlable powder. By thefe favings lie v/as ena- 
bled to fend a large ficet of galleys to- fea. Plis 
zeal made him indefatigable in folliciting ail 
the princes of Chriftcndoni for their afiifeince, 
but he met only with delays, or cxcufes of 
inability. 

He in vain applied to Charles IX, of France, 
to the emperor Maximilian, Sebaftian king 


^ By tins bull, excommunication is denounced on 
Thurfday in Paffion-Week, againft all thofe that dllfeHt 
Irom the church of Kome. 
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#f .Portugal, and Sigifmond II* of Poland. 
Charles was in alliance v.;^ith the Turks, 
and befides had no {hips to fend. Theem^ 
peror Maximilian flood in fear of the Ottoman 
power, and wanted money : he had made a 
'truce with the Turks, and did not dare to 
break it. Don Sebaflian of Portugal was as 
yet , too young to exercife that valour, which 
afterwards proved his ruin on the coaft of Bar- 
foary. Poland was drained by her v/ars with 
the Ruiflans, and her king- Sigifmund was en- 
feebled with age. There was then only Phi- 
lip IL who took part with the pope in his de- 
£gn. Pie alone, of all the Catholic princeF, 
Was fuHicrcntly rich to anlvver the prodigious 
expence of the rieceilary armament ; and was' 
alone able, by the good regulations of his go- 
vernment, to carry this project into a Ipeedy 
execiitioii. He wns principally interefted la 
this, through the iiecelEty there was of fecur- 
iiig his Italian dominions, and the places h® 
■pcireffed on the coaft of Barbary, from the in- 
falls of the Ottoman fleet 5 accordingly he en-^ 
tered into alliance wdth the Venetians, though 
always their fecret enemy in Italy, agaiaft the 
I'urks, v/hom he feared ftiil more. 

Never was fo large an armament fitted out 
with fo much expedition. Two hundred gal- 
lies, fix large galexiffes, twenty-five ihips of 
war, With fifty fail of tranfports, were all rea- 
dy ill the ports of Sicily by the month of Sep- 
tember, which was lefs than five months after 
the taking of Cyprus. The one half cf this 
armament was furniflied by Philip. The Ve- 
netians were at the charge of two thirds of the 
ether half, and the reft was fupplied by the 
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pope* The command of the fleet was given to 
the famous don John of Auilria, natural foil 
to the emperor Charles V. and Marc Antonio 
Cbloiina commanded under him, in the pope's 
name* The houfe of Cclonna, fo long the 
inveterate fee to the popes, was now become 
the chief prop of their power. Sebaflian Ve- 
jTiiero, whom w^e call Venier, v/as admiral of the 
Venetian iieet. There had been- tliree doges of 
his family; hone of whom equalled him in re» 
putation. Barbarigo, whofe family \vas in no 
lefs efteem in Venice, was proveditor or inten- 
dant of the £eet. The Maltefe fent three gal- 
leys, which were the moft they coidd furniih^ 
The Genoefe hardly deferve to be mentioned^ 
who feared Selimjefs than th'Qj did Philip IL 
and /ent but one fingle galley. 

Hiftorlans tell us, that there were no lefs than 
fifty theufand Eghting men on board this fleet. 
Nothing but exaggerations are to be found in the 
accounts of battles. A fleet of two hundred and 
fix galleys, and twenty-five other {hips, could not 
contain at mofl: more than tw^enty-thoufand 
fighting men. The Turkifh fleet alone was 
ftronger than the three Ghriftiaii fquadrons all 
together : it was compofed of about two hun- 
dred and fifty gallies. The two fleets met in 
the gulph of Lepanto, the ancient Naupaftus, 
not far from Corinth. Never fince the fa- 
mous battle of Aflium, had fo numerous a fleet 
been feen in the Grecian feas, nor fo memora- 
ble an engagement. The Turkifh gallies 
were worked by Chriftian flaves, and the 
Chriftian gallies by Turks, who were, againft 
their wills, obliged to fen^e againft their 
country. 

The 
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The two fleets engaged with all the ancient 
and modern w^eapons of offence ; fucli as ar- 
rows^ long javelins, grenades^ grappling-irons, 
cannon, mufkets, fpears, and fabfes. Moftof 
the gallies were grappled together, and the 
foldiers fought hand to hand on their decks, as 
on a field of battle. At length the r)ri 
Chriftians gained the victory, which ^ 

was the more glorious, as being 
the firft of its kind. 

Doxn John of Auftria, and the Venetian 
admiral Veniero, attacked the ffJp which car- 
ried the Turkiili admiral Ali, who was taken 
with his galley, and his head ftruck off, and 
hoifted upon his own flag-flaff. This was 
abufing the rights of war ^ but thofe who had 
flayed Bragadino in Fauiagofta did not deferve 
better treatment. The Turks loft above one 
hundred and fifty fln*ps in this engagement. It 
is difficult to tell the number of ilain: fome 
make them amount to fifteen thoufand 5 about 
five thoufand Chriftian captives were fet at 
liberty. Venice celebrated this vidfory with fuch 
feafts as fire alone was capable of giving at tha!: 
time. Conftantinople was in the utrrioft con- 
fiernation *, and pope Pius V. when he receiv- 
ed the news of this fignal vidfory, the honour 
of which was afcribed to the generaliilimo 
don John, but in which the Venetians had 
the greateft fliare, cried out in a tranfport of 
}oy : There was a man fent from God, and 
his name was John words which were af- 
terwards applied to John Sobiefki, king of Po- 
land, when he delivered Vienna. ■ 

Don John of Auftria now acquired on a 
fudden the greateft reputation that any general 

had 
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had yet enjoyed. Every nation reckons itt 
own heroesj and paffes by in filence thofe of 
other nations. Don John, as the avenger of 
Chrilfendom, was the hero of all nations : he 
was now compared to his father Charles V. whom 
he refembled likewife in other refpeds. But 
he was ftill more defervedly the idol of th^ 
people, when, two years afterwards, he took 
Tunis, as his father had done, and like him 
let up an African king, who was a vaffal to 
Spain. But what were the advantages gained 
by the battle of Lepanto, and the taking of 
Tunis ? The Venetians gained no ground 
upon the Turks, and Selim IL by his admiral 
^ retook the kingdom of Tunis, without 
^ 5/4 refiftance, when all the Chriftians, who 
ivere found there were maffacred ; fo that the 
victory of Lepanto feemed rather to have been 
on the fide of the Turks. 


' 'C H A R CXXXIIL 
Of the Coaft of B A R b a R y. 

T H E coaft of Barbary, from Egypt to the 
kingdoms of Fez and rilorocco, formed 
mi addition to the Turkilli empire ; but it v/as 
rather under the proteclioii than dominion of 
“the fultans. 

The country of Barca, with its deferts, for- 
merly fo famous for the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, were under the government of the ba- 
fcaw of Egypt. Cyrenaica had a governor to 

2 itfek; ' 
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ftfelf* Tripoli,, which is the next fiate wd ' 
come to in going weftwardj was taken by Peter 
of NavarrCy in the reign of Ferdinand ttse Ca- 
tholicj m the year 1510^ and given by Charles 
V. to the knights of Malta. But Selim’s ad- 
mirals made themfelves maflers of it afterw^'ards; 
and, in, procefs of time it has been converted . 
into a kind of. repiibliean’ government^ at the „ 
head of which is a general called the Dey^, 
w^ho is chofen by the militia^ 

Farther on you meet with Tunis, the an- 
cient abode of the Carthaginians. You have 
feeii that Charles V, gave a king to this 
and rendered it tributary to Spain ^ 5 that his 
foij, don John of Auftria took it again from 
the Moors with equal glory; and that af- 
terwards Selim IL by his admiral reduced it 
once more to the Turkifii dominion, and ex- 
terminated all the Chriftians, three' years after 
the famous battle of Lepanto, by which don 
John and the V eiietians gained fo much glory 
and fo little profit. This province was after- ; 
w^ards changed into the fame kind of govern- 
ment with that of Tripoli. 

' Algiers, which bounds the Turldfli empire 
in Africa, is the ancient Mauritania, fo famous 
for its kings Juba, MafTiniiTa, and Syphax. 
It is with difficulty that we can' now perceive 
the mins of Cirtc,' its capital city, any more ■ 
than thofe of Carthage, Memphis, or , even of 
Alexandria, which is no longer in the fame 
place where it was, built by Alexander, This 
kingdom of the great Juba was become fo in- 
confiderable, that Cheredin Barbaroiia preferred 

. * S«« Chap, cv, ia tl»i« Tol, 
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the title of the grand fignor’s admiral to that 
of king of Algiers, and ceded this province to 
Solyman'^; fince which time, till the begin* 
ning of the feventeenth century, Algiers was 
governed' by baftiaws fent thither from the Ot* 
toman Porte. But at length the fame form of 
government which had been eftabliflied at Tri^ 
poll and Tunis, took place at Algiers, now be- 
come a retreat for corfairs. 

Conftantinople was always looked upon as 
the capital of all thefe fiates, and indeed flie 
feems formed by her fituation to command them 
all. She has Afia in her front, and Europe be- 
hind her ; her port, which is as fecure as it is 
capacious, commands the entrance of theBlac;Jc: 
Sea to the eaftward, and of the Mediterranean 
to the weflward. Rome, which is far inferior 
in point of fituation, being placed in a barren 
foil, and in a corner of Italy, where nature has 
formed no one convenient harbour, feemed 
much lefs proper to be the miftrefs of nations 5 
and yet fhe became the capital of an empire of 
thrice the extent of that of the Turks: the 


* Cheridden, or rather Heyradin EarbaroiTa, being ap- 
"prehenfive of freih irivafions from Spain, thought it con-* 
venient to put bis kingdom under the protedlion of the 
grand fignor, who appointed him viceroy, and fent him a re- 
inforcement of Turkifh Janiflarics, in the year 1519. When 
be failed up the Levant as capitan pacha, or Turkiih admi- 
ral, he left the adminiftration of Algiers to Haflan Aga 
Sardo, whom he had taken . in bis infancy from the iOand 
of Sardinia, caufed to be caftrated, and educated under his 
own eye. This HaflTan Aicceeded him as viceroy of Al- 
giers, and reigned with great reputation for jullice and hu- 
manity. At his deceafe the council and militia of Algiers, 
^ without waiting for orders from the Porte, unanimously 
eleCtsd for their dey a Turkiih o^Ecer, caikd Hagi, 

M reafon 
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reafoB Isj that the Romans exceeded all other 
nations in military difcipline 5 whereas the 
Turksj after they conquered Conftantinople^ 
found almoft all the reft of Europe as well ac- 
quainted with the art of war, and better dif* 
ciplined than themfelves. 





\ CHAR CXXXIR 

Of the Kingdom of Fez and Morocco. 


T H E grand fignor’s prote&ion does not 
extendi fo far as the empire of Morocco, 
which is a vafi: country, including part of Mau- 
ritania Tingitana. Tangiers was the capital 
of the Roman colony in this part. From this 
country came thofe Moors who afterwards 
conquered Spain. It was conquered itfelf by 
the Portuguefe towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, by w^hom it was in latter times be- 
llowed on Charles I L of England, in dowry 
with an infanta of Portugal. This monarch 
afterwards ceded it to the kings of Morocco. 
Few cities have experienced more revolutions 
than Tangiers. 

The empire of Morocco is peopled by the 
ancient Moors, by a few Arabian Bedouins, who 
followed the caliphs in their conqueils, and 
who ftill live under tents like their anceftors, 
by the Jews who were driven out of Spain hv 
Ferdinand andifabella, and by blacks, who dwell 
on the other fide of mount Atlas. In all the 
houfes and the armies throughout this empire 
VoL. IV. N , .yen 
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you fee a mixture of whites. Macks, and a 
mongrel breed. Thefe people have in all times 
carried on a trade with thofe of Guinea, They 
travelled over the deferts to thofe coafts whither 
the Portuguefe went by fea. They never knew 
the fea otherwife than as the element of py- 
rates. In fhort, all the vafl: coaft of Africa, 
from Damietta to mount Atlas, was become 
altogether barbarous ; while feveral of our 
northern nations, who were formerly more bar- 
barous than they, acquired the politenefs of an* 
dent Greece and Rome. 



CHAR CXXXV. 

Of Philip IL king of Spain. 

A fter the reign of Charles V. four 
. great potentates held the balance of 
power between the other European flates of 
Chriftendom. Spain, by the riches of the new 
world ; France, by her own power, and in 
virtue of her fituation, which prevented the 
vaQ: dominions of Philip IL from communi- 
cating with each other; Germany, by the 
number of its princes, which though always 
at variance amongft themfdves, w'^ere always 
united fur the defence of their co’.nitry; and 
England, after the death of Mary, fblely by the 
conduct of its queen Elizabeth ; for as a king- 
dom it was very inconfidcrahle, fince Scotland 
was fo hir from making a joint body with it, 
that it was its enemy, and Ireland was only an 
expen-five honour. 
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The kingdoms of the North had not jet en- 
tered into the political fjftem of Europe, and 
Italy could not be a weighty power. Philip IL 
feemed to have this ftate under his commands 
Philibert duke of Savoy, \¥ho was governor of 
the Netherlands, , was wholly at his devotion. 
Charles Emanuel, the ion of this Philibert, and 
fon-in-law to Philip II. was equally dependent 
on him. The dutchy of Milan, and the two 
Sicilies, of which he was in poiTeiTion. together 
with the immenie treafures which £owed in 
upon him from his acquihtions in the new 
liemifphere, made the reit of the Italian llatfs 
tremble ' for their liberties. In fhort, Philip IL. 
adled the chief part in the theatre of Europe, 
though not the mof? approved. Many Icfs 
powerful princes, who were coternporarles with 
him, have lefi: a much greater name behind 
them, as Elizabeth and Henry IV. erpedaiiv' 
the latter. Plis generals and his enemies were 
more efteemed than himfelf. The iv^-rnes of 
Alexander Faniefe, and of the princes of 
Orange, are inlinitely fuperior to his. Pci- 
terity makes a great diSerence between power 
and glory. , 

To form a thorough knowledgeof the times 
of Philip IL W'e mud: in the firft place iisiike 
ourfelves acquainted with his character, wliich 
was partly thecauieef all the great events of the 
age he live:) in, and which is only to be dircover-« 
ed by facts witl'uvut relying upon the pens of co- 
temporary writers, which were for the mol: 
part guided cither by Buttery or hatred. As 
for the f:r- fetched dcfcriptlons which fbme of 
our modem hliforians give of the perfl^nages of 
antiquity, they arc ht only for romances. 

N z fl’hcn'?! 
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Thofe. who have compared Philip IL with 
Tiberius, moil certainly never faw either the 
one or the other. In the firft place, when Ti- 
berius commanded the Roman legions, and 
fent them forth to battle, he was always him- 
fclf at their head, but Philip was in a chapel 
between two Francifcan friars, at the time that 
the prince of Savoy and count Egmont, whora 
he afterwards executed upon a fcaffoid, gained 
the, famous battle of St. Quintin f for him, 
Tiberius was neither an hypocrite nor an en- 
tbufiaft. Philip frequently 'embraced the cru- 
cifix while he was giving orders for a murder. 
Neither did the Roman and the .Spaniard re- 
fenibie each other in thejr debaucheries, nay, 
that very diilxmulaiion by which both of them 
were fo much dillinguiilicd, appears to have 
been dlfrerent in the one and the other. That 
of Tiberius feems to have been more crafty, 
that of Philip more referved. We £hall make a 
diilinftion between fpeaking in order to deceive, 
and being iilerit in order to be impenetrable. 
Both of them feem to have had a calm and 
deliberate cruelty ; but how many princes and 
men in public ftations have deferved the fame 
reproach? 

To form a juft idea of Philip let u$ afk^ our- 
felves what kind of king he miift be v/bo while 
be aifedied an outfide of piety, was publicly re- 
proached by William prince of Orange in his 


■f I'he duke of Savoy and count Egmont were joined by 
a Arong reinforcement of Engliih troops, under the coiTi™ 
mand of the eari of Pembroke j and thus reinforced under- 
took the fiege of St.. Quintin, in Picardy. The French 
army advanced to the relief of the place, a ‘bat;le enfued, 
aii4 the French w«re entirely routed, 
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manifefto with having been privately married to 
Donna ifabeila Oforio, at the time that he ef- 
poufed his firft wife Mary of Portugal ? He is 
accufed by the fame prince of Orange in the 
face of all Europe with having murdered his 
own fon, and poifoned his third wife Ifabelia 
of France ^5 and with having obliged the jprince 
of Afcoli to marry a woman whom he himfelf 
had got with child. We fhould not depend 
upon the teftimany of an enemy ; but then 
this enemy was a prince generally efteerned in 
Europe, He fent a copy of amanifeftoj con- 
taining thefe acciifationsy to every court. 
Was it pride or confcioufnefs of the truth 
which prevented Philip from making a reply i 
Could he polEbly defpife this dreadful manifefta 
of Wiiliam’sj as one defpifes the namelefs libels 
of obfcLire vagabonds, which even private per- 
fons difdaio to anfwer, and which Lewis XiV, 
always fufFered to pais unheeded ? To thefe 
accimtions let us add, his too well authenti- 
cated amours with the wife, of his favourite 
Ruy Gomez, the murder of Efcovedof, and 

' the 


With refpe^i to the death of the prince Bon Carles* 
who had been engaged in ftate intrigues, and a^ually laid 
3 feheme for leaving the Kingdom, fee our note on chap. 
Ixvii. As for the queen Ifabelia, flie died of a mifearriage 
in the year i568> and her death gave rife to feme unfavour- 
able fufpidons, when it was known that Philip had already 
entered into a negociation for efpoufiog the archdutchcj's 
Anne of Auftria. 

■f Juan d’Efcovedo, fecretary to Bon John of AuHria, was 
aifaffinated in the flreet by the exprefs direction of the 
fecretary Antonio Perez, who told the perfons employed in 
this viHainous adverxture, that it was for the King's ferrice* 
Efcovedo was fuppofed to have pur Den Tohn open a 
N ,3; fcheme 
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the perfecution of Antonio Perez, who had af- 
fklHnated him by his order; let us remember 
at the fame time, that this was the roan who 
lalked of ncthing but his zeal for religion, and 
who facriiiced every thing to this zeal. 

Let us oppofe to thefe adtions, his careful at- 
tention to the adminiftration of joftice through- 
out his kingdom, an attention which coils no 
more than the trouble of willing, and ftreiig- 
thens the authority of die prince , his readinefs 


tclieme for efpoullng Elizabeth, queen of England. In the 
courfe of ihe lame \ear. Don John himfelf died, not with- 
oun lofpiclcr. of poifon. That the fecretary Perez was 
perfecuted, is certriinly true: he was arrelled and im- 
prifojted, not only for the murder of Efcovedo, but lilsewifc 
for having communicated feme fecrets of Hate to the prin- 
cefi (.f I' toll. He firft underwent a fentence of Hne and 
imprifonnient, then he was tortured into a confefTion, ef-*- 
caped, was rctriken, delivered as a heretic to the inqui- 
fjtion, rercutd by the people of Arragcn, and at length, 
made lbs efcace into Bearn. Anna de Mendoza y la Cerda, 
prinesfs of Eboii, a lady of exquhlte beauty and rare ac- 
compliflimeDts, was faid to have been at the fame time 
miHrd't! to Philip 11. and paramour to his fecretary Antonio 
i crez: the . one fhe cultivated for his pov/er, the other 
His loved for his perfon, Neverthelefs, it does not appear 
that Philip was ever jealous of this rival, or that he had 
any refentnient againft his fecretary on any account what- 
feever. On the contrary, Don Balthazar de Zuniga, in 
tlie memorial which he compofed for the information cf 
his nephew, the Conde de Olivarez, esprefly fays, that 
Perez was the faithful fervant of the king 5 and that 
though difgraced, tortured, exiled, and in the midlf of his 
majeHy’s enemies, he had never been induced either by 
tlireats or promifes to betray his natural fovereign. This, 
though a very honourable teHimony for Perez, is the great- 
eft reproach that could be uttered againft his ungrateful 
mafter, who left fuch a faithful fervant to languifii in ex- 
ile, and ftruggle with all the inconveniences of indigence. 

in 
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ill the cabinet, his ftria application to public 
bufmefs, his perpetual watchfulnefs over the 
condiifi of his rainifters, ever attended with dif- 
truft ; the zttention with which he examined 
into every thing himfelf, fo far as a king pof- 
fibly could ; his, conftant endeavours to foment 
divifions among his neighbours, and to pre- 
ferve the peace of Spain ; his minute obfer« 
vations of all that pafl: in one half of the globe, 
Trom Mexico to the extremity of Sicily 1 and 
that auftere compofure of, countenance which 
neither difappointments in politics, nor the tu- 
mult of the pailions could ever ruffle, and we 
may then form fome idea of the cbaradler of 
Philip IL 

But we muft now fee what afcendency he 
had in Europe. He was maPeer of Spain, of 
the dutchy of Milan, of the two Sicilies, and of 
all the Netherlands. His ports- were filled with 
llnps : and his father had' left him the befl: dif- 
ciplined and moil valiant troops in Europe, all 
commanded by perfons who had been the com- 
panions of his viflones. His fecond wife, Mary 
queen of England, wholly governed by his in- 
fmuations, had condemned' all her proteftantfub- 
Jecls to the flames, and declared war againft 
France only upon a letter from him He 
might therefore reckon England as a kingdom 
of which he was the maffer. The ample liar- 


• It is very well known, and all the Englifh hUlorlnns 
allow, that Philip was no otherwife concerned in thefe ex- 
ecutions, than in dilTuading the queen from fuch unpopular 
a€is, and interceding for Come of the unhappy victims. 
What is ilill more remarkable, in the midft of thefe crueUies 
his chaplain publicly preached before him agaiiill perfe- 
eutlon for confcience fake. 

N 4 vefts 
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vefts of gold and filver which were fent him 
from the new world made him a more powerful 
prince than his father, Charles V, who had 
only enjoyed the firft fruits of them. 

Italy trembled for her liberty, which deter- 
mined pope Paul IV. whofe name was Caraffa, 
and who was a native of Spain, to fide with 
France, as- his predeceffor Clement VII. had 
done. He was defirous, like all the other popes 
who had gone before him, to fettle a balance 
■whicb their hands were too weak to hold 5 and 
accordingly propofed to Henry IL to give Na- 
ples and Sicily to one of the children of France. 

It had always been the ambition of the Va- 
lois i'amiiy to fubdue the dutchy of Milan and 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The pope 
had thoughts of railing an army, and defired 
Henry II. to let him have the famous Francis 
duke of Guife to command it; butmofl: of the 
cardinals were in Philip’s pay. Pope Paul was 
ill obeyed ; he had but Ibw troops, which ferved 
only to expofe Rome to be taken and facked 
by the duke of Alva, Philip’s general, as it had 
not long before been by Charles V, The 
duke of Guife arrives, marches through Pied- 
mont, where the French were fiill in poileilion 
of T urin, and draws near to Rome with a few 
men at arms ; but no fooner had be reached 
. that city when he heard that the 

Aug. 10 , had Iqft the fatal battle of St, 

^557 Quintin in Picardy. 

Mary of England bad furnifhed her hufband 
Philip with eight thoufand Englilh forces againil 
the French. Philip came to London to fee- 
thefe troops embark, but not to head them 
timfelL This army, joined with the flower of 
c , ■-/ . the 
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the Spanifh troops, commanded by the duke of 
Savoy, Philibert Emanuel, one of the greateft 
generals in his age, gained fo compleat: a vidtory 
over the French army at St. Q^iintin, that 
hardly any of their infantry was left, the whole 
being either killed o-r taken : the victors loft 
only eighty men: the conftable de Montmo- 
rency, and almoft all the general o^icers v/ere 
taken prifoners : the duke of Angulen w:-i$ 
mortally wounded, the flower of the .nobility 
deftroyed, and all France plunged in mourning 
and confternation. The defeats of Crehy, 
Poitiers, and Agincourt, had not been more 
fatal, and yet France fo often on the brink of 
ruin, ftill rofe fuperior to its diftrefies. 

All the fchemes of Henry IL upon Italy 
were now vanifhed j the duke of Guife 
called home. In the mean time the viSorlous 
duke of Savoy took St Qiiintin, and he might 
have marched to the gates of Paris, which 
Henry was now fortifying in the iitmoft haiie, 
and confequently very deficiently. But Philip 
contented himfelf with paying a vifit to his 
viclorious camp, and proved by his conduct 
that great events depend frequently upon tlie 
charadfers of men. His cbaradler v/as to fet 
little account by courage, and give all to p'olitics^ 
He fuffered his enemy to recover breath, in 
hopes of gaining more advantage from a peace, 
the terms of which were in his power to di&ate, 
than by thofe vidforics in which he could have 
no ihare himfelf. He allowed the dukepf Gu-ie 
time to return home to aflemble an army, and 
put the kingdom in a pofture of defen^te. 

At that time it feemed as if kings did not 
think thernfelvcs made to do their own bufineh^ 
N 5 iieni/ 
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Henry IL appointed the duke [of Guife vice* 
roy of France^ under the title of lieutenant 
general of the kingdom ; in which ftation he 
had precedence of the conftable. 

The taking of Calais and the adjacent coun^ 
try in the depth of winter, and in the midft of 
tile general confternation with which the de* 
feat of St. Quintin had overwhelmed France, 
and the driving the Englllh from the pofleflion 
of that important fortrefs which they had kept 
for above two hundred and thirteen years, was 
an adticn w^hich aftoniihed all Europe, and 
raifed the reputation of the duke of Guile above 
that of all the generals of his time. This con- 
queft v/as more glorious and profitable than 
difficult t* Queen Mary had left but a weak' 
garrifon in Calais, and her fleet arrived only to 
fee the ftandards of France planted on the 
walls. This lofs, which was chiefly ov.’ing to 
her miniftry, compleated the averfion which 
the Englifh had entertained to Mary, 

But while the duke of Guife thus revived 
the drooping fpirits of the French, by the ta» 
king of Calais, and afterwards of Thionville, 
Philip’s army gained another confiderable vic- 
tory over marflial de Termes, near Gravelines, 
under the command of count Egmont ; that 
very count Egmont whom Philip afterwards 


f Philip, who had by this time quitted England, fent in- 
timation to Mary, that the court of France had projeded 
a fcheme againn Calais j and offered to fupply her with 
troops for its defence : but Mary’^s council confidered this 
propofal as an expedient of Philip to get pofTcfBon of Calais. 
They not bnly declined his offer, but alfo neglsdled to put 
the place in a poflure of defence, notwithUanding the re- 
p&ated felicitations of lord Wentworth the governor, 

caufed 
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caufed to be beheaded, for defending the rights 
and liberties of his country. 

The lofs of fo many pitched battles fuftained 
by the French, while at the fame time they 
took fuch a number of towns by affault, affords 
reafon to believe that this nation was then, as 
In the time of Julius Casfar, formed rather for 
impetuous attacks, than that regular difcipline, 
and art of rallying, which frequently determine 
the vi 61 :ory in the open field. 

Philip made no greater advantage as a foldier 
of the vidiiory of Gravelines than he had done 
of that of St. Quintin ; but he made the glo- 
rious peace of Chateau-Cambrefis, by 
which, for the town of St. Quintin, and 
the tVvJ'o villages of Ham and Chatelet, which 
he reftored to the French, he got the ftrong- 
holds of Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmidi* 
Hedin, and the county of Charolois in full 
fovereignty. He made them deilroy Terouane 
and Ivci, obliged them to reftore Bouillon to 
the bifluop of Liege, Montferrat to the duke of 
Mantua, Corfica to the Genoefe, Savoy, Pied- 
mont and Breiie to the duke of Savoy, and 
referved a power to himfelf of keeping troops 
in Verceil and Afii, until the pretended claims 
of France upon Piedmont fhould be adjufted, 
and Henry fbould have evacuated the towns of 
Turin, Pignerol, Quiers, andChivas, 

As to Calais and the adjacent country, Philip 
gave himfelf very little concern about them. 
His w'ife, Mary of England, was lately dead.; 
and Elizabeth had fucceeded to the throne. 
'Neverthelefs, the French king obliged himfelf 
to reftore Calais in eight years, and to pay- 
eight hundred thoufand gold crow'ns, in cafe it 
N 6 w^as 
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was not given up at the end of this term. It 
was at the fame time fpecified in the moft ex« 
prefs terms that whether the eight hundred 
thoufand crowns were paid or not, Henry and 
his fucceflbrs iliould ftill be obliged to reftore 
'Calais^, 

This peace has always been confidered as 
the moil glorious adion of Philip’s reign* Fa« 
ther Daniel attempts in vain to find out certain 
advantages in it for the French, by pretending 
that Metz, Toul, and Verdun were preferved 
by this peace. They were never thought of 
in this treaty of Chateau-Cambrefis. Philip 
never paid the leaft attention to the concerns 
of German, and very little regarded thofe of 
his uncle Ferdinand, whole refufal to abdicate 
the empire in his favour he could never for- 
give If therefore France gained any thing 
by this treaty it was by being entirely dif« 
couraged from any farther defigns of conquering 
Milan and Naples. With regard to Calais, 
France never reftored this key of the kingdom 
to her ancient enemies, nor yet paid the eight 
•hundred thoufand gold crowns. 

This war, like fo many others, ended at lafi: 
in a marriage. Philip efpoufed for his third 
wife the princefs Ifabella, daughter of Henry 
IL who had been promifed to Don Carlos ; 
and this unhappy match is faid to have oc- 
cafioned the untimely fate of Don Carlos and 
the princefs. 


♦ Neither Mezerai nor Daniel have given a faithful ac* 
count of this treaty, 

*1 See ja this ToJh 

'Philip^ 
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Philip, after thefe glorious beginnings, re- 
turned to Spain in triumph, without having once 
drawn his fword. Every thing feemed to favour 
his greatnefs : he had obliged pope Paul IV, to 
fue to him for peace, which he granted. Henry 
IL his father-in-lavv and natural, enemy, bad 
lately been killed at a tournament, and had 
left his kingdom full of fafiions, and governed 
by foreigners under an infant king. Philip 
without ftirring out of his cabinet was the moil 
formidable and powerful prince in Europe. He 
had but one thing to apprehend, which was 
that the proteftant religion fiiculd infinuate it- 
felf into feme of his dominions, efpecially thofc 
of the Low Countries bordering upon Ger- 
many, where Philip did not govern with the 
title pf king, but only with that of duke, count, 
marquis, and private nobleman 5 and where the 
fundamental laws of the country prefcribed 
bounds to the royal authority. 

The grand principle of Philipps politics was 
to have the papal fee under his own manage- 
ment, by Ihewing it all poffible marks of out- 
ward refpedi, and every where exterminating 
the proteftants. There were a very few of 
thefe people in Spain, However he made a 
folemn vow before a crucifix to deftroy them 
all 5 avow which he fully accomplilhed through 
the hearty alfiftance given him by the inqui* 
fition. All who were fufpefied of being pro- 
teftants were burnt in a How fire at Valladolid, 
and Philip himfelf beheld their torments from 
his palace windovrs, and heard their cries with- 
out the leaftremorfe. The archbiihop of To- 
ledo, and father Conftantine Pontius, chaplain 
and cdnfeffor to Charles V, wcie both fliut up 
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in the dungeons of the inquifition, and Pontius 
was burnt in effigy after his deaths as we have 
already remarked. 

Philip having been informed that there v/ere 
certain heretics inhabiting a valley of Piedmont^ 
in the neighbourhood of the dutchy of Milan ^ 
gave orders to the governor of that ftate to 
fend a body of troops thither, and wrote this 
fliort letter to him in his own hand : To 

the gibbet with them all/^ Having heard ]ike-» 
wife that this new opinion had infinuated itfelf 
into fome places of Calabria, he gave orders to 
put all the fe£?laries to the fword, except fixty» 
of which number one half was to be hanged 
and the other burnt alive. This order was 
obeyed with a cruel punctuality. 

But thefe exceifive cruelties, and the abufe 
of his authority, at length weakened his im- 
nienfe power : for had he kept any meafures 
with his Flemifh fubjects, he would never have 
had the mortification of feeing the republic of 
the feven United Provinces formed wholly by 
his perfecutions. He would have faved the 
prodigious fums which this revolution coft him, 
and when afterwards all Portugal, together wdth 
its acquifitions in Africa and India, were added 
to his vaft dominions, and France diftracted by 
its civil v/ars w^as on the point of receiving 
laws from him, and taking his daughter for its 
queens he might have compaffed the moft noble 
defigns, had he not been prevented by the fatal 
war w^hich his rigorous adminiftration had 
kindled in the Netherlands. 


CHAR 
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Of the Foundation of the Republic of the 
United Proyihces* ' 

I F we confult the feveral accounts of the 
foundation of this ftate, which was before 
in a manner unknown, and in a ihort fpace of 
time became fo formidable, we ihall find that 
It was formed without defign, and againft all 
the rules of probability. The revolution began 
in the fine and large inland provinces of Bra* 
bant and Flanders, which were the only 
ones, however, that remained in fubjedtion^ 
while a little corner of the world almoft buried 
under water, and which fubfifted only by its 
herring fifliery, became a formidable power^, 
made head againll Philip IF fiript his fucceflbrs 
of almoft all their poffeffions in the Eafi: Indies;, 
and in the end became the protedlors ofthem^ 
It cannot be denied that Philip II. was him- 
felf the caufe of thefe people making fo great 
a figure, which they themfelves certainly never 
thought of doing \ and that all their greatnefs 
was entirely owing to this monarch’s cruelty 
and defpotifm. 

It is necefiary to confider, ift, that every 
nation is not governed on the fame plan. 2d, 
That the Low Countries were an affemblage of 
feverai lordfliips, which all belonged to Philip 
II, under different titles ; that each of thefe 
had its particular laws and cuftoms. 3d, That 
in Frielland, and in the country of Groningen, 
a tribute of fixty thoufand crowns was all that 

was. 
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was due to the lord. 4^5 That no taxes could 
be laid on any of the cities. 5th , That no 
employments were to be beftowed upon any 
but the natives ^ nor were any foreign troops 
to be kept in pay, 6th, and laftly. That no 
alteration coiild be made in the conftitudon, 
without the confent of the three orders of th^, 
iiate. It was declared by the ancient conffitu^ 
lions of Brabant, That if the fovereign by 
violence or artifice fhould go about to infringe 
the privileges, the eftates fliould be wholly ab- 
folved from their oath of allegiance, and at 
full liberty to afl: in fuch manner as to them 
fhould feem mofl: convenient/^ This had for a 
long time been the prevailing form of govern- 
ment in the greateft part of Europe ; no law 
was carried into execution, nor any monies 
raifed, without the fanftion of the auembly of 
the eftates. A governor of the province pre- 
fided at thefe affemblies, in the prince’s name, 
which governor wes called ftadt-holder, that 
is, the holder of the ftates throughout all the 
German Netherlands, 

Philip 11 . in 1559, gave the government of 
the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friefland, 
and Utrecht, to William of Naflau, prince 
of Orange. It is to be obferved, that this 
title of prince did not fignify prince of 
the empire. The principality of the city of 
Orange, which had fallen to his family from 
the houfe of Chalons by a donation, had been an 
ancient fief of the kingdom of Arles now become 
independent. William derived a more illuilrious 
rank from the Imperial houfe, of which he 
was defcended 5 but although this houfe, which 
Was ancient as that of Aufiria, had given an 

emperor 
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emperor to Germany^ it was not included in 
the rank of princes of the Empire, The title 
of prince 5 which did not begin to be ufed till 
the reign of Frederic 11. was only taken 'by the 
greater feudal lords. The imperial blood con- 
ferred no right nor honours, ,and" the fon an 
emperor, not pofleffed of lands, w^as only em- 
peror, if eledled ; and if he did not fuccecd his 
father on the throne, he was no more thari 3. 
private gentleman. William of Naffau was a 
count of the empire, as Philip IL was count 
of Holland, and lord of Malines i but he 
was itill fubjedt to Philip in quality of iladt- 
holder, 

Philip wanted to be abfolute fovereigii in the 
Low Countries, as he was in Spain. He was 
a man, and that was fuiHcient to make him 
conceive fuch a defiga j tbofe in power are 
always delirous of removing all obftacies which 
limit them in the exercife of that'^pawer. But 
Philip had yet another advantage in view, by 
making hitnfeif abfolute in a rich and I'arge^' 
country,, that bordered fo clofely upon France.- 
He might in this cafe have been able at leaft 
to have difmembered that kingdom for evers 
And this was the more probable, Ence, alter 
lofing feven provinces, and being frequently 
very much cramped in the others, he was ffill 
on the point of fubdhing it, without ever hav- 
ing been at the head of an army himfeJf. 

He attempted then to abrogate all the » 
laws, to impofe arbitrary taxes, to create ^ 
new bifhops, and to eftablifh the oiSce of in- 
quifition, which he had never been able to in- 
troduce in Naples or Milan. The Fleniiflr are 
naturally good fubjedls, but bad flaves» Th^ 

■ fear 
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fear of the inquifition alone made more protet 
tants than all the writings of Calvin, aniong a 
people whofe natural difpofition indined them 
neither to novelty nor infurredions. The prin-» 
cipal lords- of Bmlleis were the firil: who joined 
tog^her to make a reprefentation of their rights 
to the governantc of the Netherlands, Marga- 
ret of Parma, the natural daughter of Charles 
'V.' The court of Madrid oallcd their meeting 
a confpiracy; but in the Low Conn tries it was 
deemed a legal It is certain that the con- 
federates wei'e not rebels, fince they lent the 
count de Berg, and Montigni lord of xMont- 
morency, to Spain, to lay their complaints be- 
fore the king* They defired that cardinal de 
Granville, the prime oiinifter whofe intrigues 
they dreaded, might be banilhed. The court 
fent the duke of Alva againfl: them, wkh a 
body of Spanifh and Italian troops, and with 
orders to make as much ufe of executioners as 
foldiers. What is in other places the moft 
fpeedy method of ftifling a civil war, was here 
the very occailon of raifing one, William of 
Naflau, prince of Orange, furnanied the Si- 
lent, was almoft the only one who thought of 
taking up arms ; the reft of his countrymeri 
entertained no thoughts but thole of fubmif- 
fion. 

. There are certain proud and gloomy minds 
poffeffed of the moft fedate and ftubboni 
intrepidity, which difficulties only ferve to 
irritate. Such was the charadier of William 
the Silent, and after him of his great grandfon 
the prince of Orange, king of England, Wil- 
liam the Silent had neither money nor 
troops fufficknt to oppofe to fo powerful a mo- 
narch 
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nsrch as Philip II. But psriecution furnifced 

him with both. The otSce ot 

newly fet uo at Bruffels, had dnven tbs people 

to dcfperation. The counts of 

Horn, and eighteen other gentlemen, ‘heu 

heads ftruck off, and theirblood was the fiift 

cement of the republic of the United i lo , 

The prince of Orange, who had retired into 
Germanv, after having been condemned to lole 
his head, could not hope to arm any but pro- 
teftants in his caufe ; and to do this it \vas ne- 
ceffary that he fnould be a proteftant himfelf. 
Calvinifm was the reigning religion of the ma- 
ritime provinces of the Netherlands, and Wil- 
liam was born a Lutheran ; Charts V. "W “io 
had an afFedion for him, had made him a 
catholic ; neceffity now made hirn a Cal- 
vinift; for the princes who have eftablifhed, 
proteSed, or changed religions, have very 
rarely had any of their own. It was with great 
difficulty that William could raile an army ; his 
lands in Germany were of little value, and the 
county of Naffau belonged to one of his bro- 
thers; but, by the intereft of his brothers and 
friends, his own merit, and liberal promues, he 
found himfelf at length fupplied with troops. 
Thefe he fent into trielland, under the com- 
mand of his brother count Lewis ; his new 
raifed array was cut off, but this did not dii- 
courao-e him : he raifed another, compoled of 
Germlins and French, whom a religious en- 
thufiafm and the hopes of plunder engaged m 
his fervice. Fortune ftill continued to frown 
on him, and not being able to penetrate into 
the Netherlands, he was reduced to lerve m 
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the Huguenot armies in France* The feveri- 
ties of the Spanifh court however furniilied 
him with refources. The tax of the tenth 
penny on the fale of all perfonal eflates, of the 
twentieth penny on real eftates, and the hun- 
dredth on all eilates in land, compleStly roufecl 
the refentment of the Flemifli. How came it 
that the mafier of Mexico and Peru was obliged 
to have recourfe to fuch exaftions ? and why 
did not Philipj like his father, go in perfon into 
that country, and put a flop to thefe troubles ? 

The prince of Orange at length en- 
ters Brabant wdth a fmall army, and re- 
treats afterwards into Zealand and HoilancL 
The city of Amfterdam, now fo famous, was 
then an inconfideraWe little town, and did not 
dare to declare openly for the prince of Orangey 
this city was at that time engaged in a new, 
and in appearance a mean trade, bat which, 
however, laid the foundation of its prefent 
greatnefs.. The catching of. herrings, and the 
art of falting them, do not appear very impor- 
tant objedls in the hiftory of the world j and 
yet by thefe was this once barren and def- 
pifed country xaifed to a formidable pitch of 
power* Venice had not more noble begin- 
nings* The greateft empires were firft raifed 
from hamlets, and the maritime powers from a 
few private fifhing-boats* 

The prince of Orange’s whole dependence 
upon a few pyrates \ one of thefe furprifed the 
Brille j Fluihing was brought to declare in his 
favour by a curate. At length the ftates of 
Hoiiland and Zealand aflembled at Dordrechtj 
and; the city of Amfterdam itfelf joined in his 
caufe,. and declared; him ftadtholder 5 fo that he 
mm- held that dignity from the people which 
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.he had before held of the king. After this they 
abolifhed the Roman catholic religioinj that their 
government might have nothing in common 
v/ith that of the Spaniards. 

Thefe people, who. had not for a long time 
been accounted of a martial dirpohdon, became 
warriors -in an inftant. Never did two parties 
engage with more courage and fury. The 
Spaniards at thefiege of Haerleni, hav- 
2 ng thrown the head of one of the pri- 
foners they had taken into the town, the be- 
fieged threw them back the heads of eleven 
Spaniards, with this infcrrptiori in writing. 

Ten beads for the payment of the tenth 
penny, and the eleventh for intereft/’ Haer- 
lem afterwards yielded upon diferetion, when 
the conquerors ordered all the magiftrates, the 
minifters, and above one thoufand five hun- 
dred of the inhabitants of that city, to be 
hanged ; this was treating the Netherlands as 
they had done the new world. In fliert, the 
pen falls from my hand when I confider how 
men have behaved towards men. 

The duke of Alva, whole inhumamues had 
loft tiie king his mafter two provinces, was at 
length recalled. He is faid to have boafted, on 
leaving the Netherlands, that he had put eigbr. 
teen thoufand perfons to death by the hands of 
executioners. The horrors of war were con- 
tinued with equal fury under the new gover- 
nor, the grand commander de Requefens ^* 
free prince of Orange’s army was again 
defeated, and his brother ilain j but his 
party was ftrengthened by the animofity of the 

* This word fignifies the governor of thofe knights of 
Malta wMch:bdong to a particular province orffate. 

people. 
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people, who, though naturally of a peaceable 
difpofition, having once paffed the bounds of 
temperance, knew not where to flop. 

The fiege and defence of Leyden was 
^ 57 4r of the ftrongefl: in&nces of what 

^575 itiay he elFedted by perfeverance and the 
love of liberty* The Dutch ventured on the 
very fame expedient which they afterwards put 
in pratShce in the year 1672, when Lewis XI T* 
was at the gates of Amfterdam 5 they opened 
the iluices, and let in the waters of the BTel, 
the Maefe, and the ocean, which overflowed 
all the country, while a fleet of two hundred 
barks brought fuccours up to the town, over 
the Spanifh works* This prodigy was equalled 
by another on the flde of the befiegers, who 
were fo bold as to continue the fiege, and to 
undertake to draw off this inundation. Hiftory 
does not furniih an inftance of fuch an expe* 
dient in the^ befieged, nor of fo great ofafti- 
nacy in befiegers ^ but this obftinacy did them 
no fervice, and Leyden flill continues to cele- 
brate the da)rof its deliverance. Here we muft 
not forget to obferve, that at this fiege the in- 
habitants made ufe of pidgeons to convey let- 
ters to the prince of Orange, a praftice which 
is common in Afia. 

What then was the wife, and fo much 
boafted adminiftration of Philip IL wdren vre 
find that his own troops in Flanders mutinied 
for want of pay, and plundered the city of 
Antwerp, and that all the provinces of the Ne- 
therlands, without either con ful ting him or his 
governor, made a treaty of peace with the re- 
bels, publiOned a general amnefty, releafed pri- 
ibners, demoliflied the Spanifli fortifications, 

and 
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and gave orders to pull down the hmous Hatue 
of the duke of Alva^ which his pride had raifed 
to bis cruelty-j and which was then ftanding in 
the citadel of Antwerp, of which Philip was 
mafter ? 

After the death of the grand commander de 
Requefensj Philip^ inftead of endeavouring to 
reftore peace in 4he Netherlands by his pre- 
fenccj feiit his brother don John of Auftrk thi- 
ther^ a prince famous throughout all Europe 
for the glorious viftory he gained oi'er the 
Turks at Lepanto, and for his ambition, in at- 
lempting to get hinifelf made king of Tunis* 

Philip did not love don John, he feared his 
reputation, and was jealous of his defigns. Ne- 
verthelefs he made him, againfi: his will, go- 
vernor of the Netherlands , in hopes that he 
might be the means of bringing that people to 
their duty, who refpedted in this prince the 
blood and valour of Charles V* ' In this how- 
ever he was deceived i the prince of Orange 
was proclaimed governor of Brabant, in the 
city of Bruffels, as foon as don John had quit- 
ted it, after having been mftalled governor-ge- 
neral of the Netherlands, But this honour 
which they conferred on William, hindered 
the provinces of Brabant and Flanders, from 
recovering their liberty, as the Hollanders had 
done. There were too many great lords in 
thofe provinces; thefe were jealous of' the 
prince of Orange, and this jealoufy preferved 
ten provinces to the crown of Spain. They 
iindted the archduke Matthias to be their go- 
vernor-general, in conjunction with don John 
of Aiiftria. It is hardly conceivable how an 
archduke of Auftria, a near relation of Philip 

■ IB 
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IL and a cathoJk, came to put himfelf at the 
head of a party almoft entirely compofed of 
proteftantSs againft the chief of his houfe : but 
ambition knows no ties, and Philip was be- 
loved neither by the emperor nor the empire. 
All was then divifioa and confufion. The 
prince of Orange, appointed by the ftates lieu- 
tenant-general to die archduke Matthias, necef- 
riiy became this prince’s fecret rival 5 both of 
them were rivals to don John, and the ftates 
diftrufted all three. Another party, equally 
difcontented with the ftates and the three 
princes, compleated the diftradlions of this 
^ wretched country. The ftates publiftied 
an edidf for liberty of confcience, but 
there was no longer any cure for the rage of 
fadlions. Don John, after gaining an ufelefs 
^ g battle at Gemblours, died in the midft 
of thefe troubles, in the .dower of his age. 
This foil of Charles V. was fucceeded by a 
grandfon no lefs illuftrious ; this was Alexan-^ 
der Farnefe, duke of Parma, a defcendant from 
Charles by the mother’s fide, and from pope 
Paul III, by the father’s, and the fame w'^ho af- 
terwards came into France to deliver Paris and 
give battle to Henry the Great, Hiftory does 
not furnifh us with a more celebrated name, 
and yet this illuftrious captain could not pre^ 
vent the, foundation of the feven united pro- 
vinces, nor check the progrefs of this repub- 
lic, which rofe under his eyes. 

Thefe feven provinces, which we now call 
by the one general name of Holland, were, by 
I the care of the prince of Orange, 

^ y ' brought to form that union which at 
lirft appCvired fo brittle, and haslince 

proved 
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.proved fo durable.^' aaid by which fevcn fcates^ 
though always independent of each other^ and 
■slIw&js having difFereat interefts to fupport., 
have yet been always as clofely united in the 
■great caufe of .liberty, as- the bundle of- arrows 
which form their arms, and is their trueft eni- 
blem.. ■ 

This union of Utrecht, which v/as the foun- 
dation of the republic, was that of tlie Sad- 
tholderfliip likewnfe, William was declared 
chief cf the feven united -provinces, under the 
title of, captain, admiral-general, and ftadt- 
holder. The other ten provinces, which, to- 
gether with, Holland, might have forniecl the 
moft powerful republic in the v/orld, did not 
join with the feven fmall united provinces^ 
Thefe latter were their own prote<Sors, while 
Brabant, Flanders, and the refc chofe a foreign, 
prince to defend them- Archduke Maithias 
being now of no farther ufe, the ilates-geaera! 
difmiffed this fon and brother of emperors, and. 
who afterwards was emperor himfelf,' with a 
fmall peniion, and fent for Francis duke of An- 
jou, and brother to Henry III. king of France, 
with whom they had been in treaty for a con- 
iiderable time, illl thefe provinces were di- 
vided into four parties ; that of archduke i\la£ '• 
thias, which was fo weak that it could not. pre- 
vent his difiniiTioii ; that of the duke of xlrijoii, 
which afterwards became fo fatally powerful ^ 
that of the duke of Parma, which confifted 
only of feme few of the great lords and his 
own army, but which at length prefer ved ten 
provinces to the crown of Spain ^ and that of 
William of Naffau, which rent feven from it: 
for ever. 

'Voi-. IV« 
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It was at this time that Philip, who ftill con- 
tinued inadlive in Madrid, prolcribed the prince 
of Orange, and fet a reward of twenty-five 
thoufand crowns upon his head* This method 
of commanding aflkfiinations, unheard of fmee 
the time of the Roman triumvirate, had been 
pracrifed in France againft the admiral de Co- 
ligni, father-in-law to this William, the price 
of whofe blood was fixed at fifty thoufand 
crowns, though that of his fon-in-law was 
rated, at only half the price by Philip, who 
could afford to have paid a much greater. 

How great were the prejudices w'hich fiill 
continued to reign at that time ! The king of 
Spain, in his edict of profeription, acknow- 
ledges that he had violated the oath, he had 
taken to the Flemings, and fays, that The 
pope had granted him a difpenfation from that 
oath.’’ l5id he think that this reafoii would 
make a ftrong impreilion on the minds of his ca- 
tholic fubjects ? Perhaps it might ; but, on the 
other hind, how greatly mult it exafperate the 
proteftants, and confirm them in their defec- 
tion ? 

V/ilHam’s reply to this ediPr is the mofi: 
beautiful piece of the kind we have in hif- 
lory. From a fubjcct, that he was before to 
Philip, he became his equal, from the inftant 
of his being proferibed. In his apology we fee 
a prince of an imperial houfe, not lefs ancient, 
nor formerly lefs illuftrious than that of Auilria, 
and a ftadtholder, who declares himfelf the ac- 
ciifer of the.moft powerful king in Europe, be- 
fore the tribunal of every court, and of all 
mankind ; and who Ihews himfelf far fuperior 
to Philip, in that having it in his power to pro-. 

3 feribe 
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fcribe him in his turn, he abhors fiich revenge^ 
and depends upon his fword alone for his 
fafety. 

Philip’s power was at this very tinie become 
more formidable than it ever had been i for he 
had made himfelf rnafter of Portugal ^ ' 

without ffirriiig out of his cabinet, ■ and ■ . 

ftill thought of reducing the united provinces, 
William bad on one hand the attempts ofaihfins 
to dread, and on the other the power of a new' 
maftcr, in the duke of z-injou, who v/as arrived 
n,i the Net’ierlands, imd had , been acknow- 
ledged bv the people as duke of Brabant and 
bcount of Flanders. He w^as foon defeated by 
the duke of Anjou, as he had been by the 
archduke Matthias. This duke wanted ' v> 

1 t - 1 - ♦ ] r 

to oe ahiolute lovcrcign over a country 
that had choicn him ioi* its protector. From 
the earliefi ages we have >feen coiifpiracies 
formed againlt princes, but here a prince cen- 
fpired r.gainft the people.. He attempted to 
lurpri.rc at once Antwerp, Bruges, ar;d tlie 
other town? he carUe to defend. Fifteen hun- 
dred French were killed in the vain atiempt to 
furpriie Aintwcrp 5 be failed in his defign upon 
the other places, and, preilbd by Afiexander ' 
■Faniefe on one fi-ie, zn6 hated 1-y the people 
on the Ollier, he withdrevv irnfo France, and 
leir the prince of Orange and the duke of Par- 
ma to dlfputc the Netherlands beiween them, 
which ioon became the iTiofl illuitrious theatre', 
of ivar in Europe, and a military fchool, whi- 
ther the h:zvc of all countries repaired, to fen’e 
their apprenticefaip In the field, • . 

At length Philip was revenged on the' 
prince of Orange by the hands of afiaffins* 
O 2 A 
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A Frenchman, named Salcede, had laid a plot 
his life. One. Jaurigni % a Spa- 
^5 3 Biard, wounded him with a piilol in 
. g Antwerp, and at length Balthazar 
^■5 rard, a native of Franche-Comte, mur- 
dered him in Delft, in. the prefence of his prJn- 
cefs, who thus beheld her fecond hufcan.d ilaiii 
by the hands of an afi'aflin, after having loft 
her iirft, as #ell as her father the admiral, in 
the fatal mafTacre of St. Bartholomew. This 
.murder of the prince of Orange was not com- 
mitted for the fake of the reward of twenty- 
five thoufand crowns ofFercd by Philip, but 
through a religious enthufiafm. The Jefuit 
Strada relates, that Gerard continued to declare 
in the midit of his torments, That he had 
been pufhed on to commit this a<3: by a* divine 
roftinct.” Fie likewife fays in exprefs terms, 
That Jaurigni, before that, did not undertake 
the murder of the prince of Orange, till he 
had purged his foil by confefHon at the feet of 
the Dominican fathers, and ftrengthened him- 
felf in his refolves by partaking of the confe- 
crated bread/’ This was the vice of the times, 
and had begun by the Anabaptifts. A wommi 
in Germany, during the ftegc of Munfter, took 
it mto her head to imitate Judith ; fee left the 
city with a dcftgn to lie with the biftop, who 
was befieging the place, and to kill him in his 
bed., Poltrot de Mere afiailinatcd the duke of 
Guife on the fame principles ; and the iinife- 
hig hand had been put to thefe horrors by the. 


This aOafTin was fervant to a banker, who was fuf- 
pfs^ed of having poifoned don John of Auftria, as ap« 
.peaked by the, letters found in hiS; pocket. 

’ I maffacre 
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■Biaflacre of St. Bartholoaiew. The fame fpi- 
Fit afterwards produced the deaths of Henry 
III. and Henry IV, of France, and formed 
the gunpowder plot in England. Examplls of ^ 
this kind, taken from fcripture, and firft pub- 
lillied'from the pulpits by the reformers crjn- 
Bovators, and afterwards too frequently by the 
catholics, made a deep impreiHon on weak and 
cruel minds, who thought they heard the voice 
of God commanding them to commit murder^ 
Their blind and furious zeal did not let them 
com|5rehend, that v/lien God commanded the 
foedding of blood in the Old Teftament, thefe 
orders were never obeyed, but when he him- 
felf came from heaven, and with his own lips 
dilated his decrees agalnft the lives of men^ 
of which he is the abfolute mafter. 

When Wiliiani the Silent was murdered, 
he was on the point of being declared count 
of Holland. The conditions of this new 
dignity had been already ftipulated by all the 
cities, except thofe of Amfterdam and Gouda« 
By this we may perceive that he had labour- 
ed for liimfelf at leaft as much as for the 
republic. 

His fon Maurice could not pretend to this 
principality : but the feven united provinces 
declared him ftadtholder, and he ftrengthened 
the edifice of public liberty, which had been 
founded by his father. As a general he was ’al- 
together worthy to enter the. liifs with Alexander 
Farnefe : and thefe two great men immorta- 
lized themfelves by their deeds on this confined 
theatre, where the feene of war attradled 
the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Par- 
ma acquired no other reputation than that 
O 3 which 
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o which he gained by the flege of Ant- 
^5 '4 werp, he v^^ould have been defervedly 
reckoned among the greateft captains. The 
inh;^itants of Anwerp defended themfelves 
like the ancient Tyrians, and Farnefe took 
Antwerp, as Alexander, whole name he bore, 
took the city of Tyre, by raifing a dam oa 
the deep and rapid river Schekl ; and thus re- 
viving an example, whicn was afterwards fcl- 


iciwed by cardiiul ivichelieu at the liege of 
Rochelle. 

'Fhe new republic v. 
the afivilance cf illisahetl) of 
lent them ibur thoufand men, ruKier the coin- 


obliii'cd to inlplcre 


mand of the eari cf Leiccil’er. T'his was a fiif- 
ficient fuccoor at that time. Prince iVlaurlce 
had for a while a fuperior in the ear! of Lo 
eefter, as his father had formeiiy in ihe duke 
cf Anjou, and -the archduke Matthias; this 
, nobleman alTumed the title and rank cf governor- 


general, ivhich,' however, vua$ icon afierwards 
difavovved by his miidrefs. Maui ice would never 
fuiter an encroachment upon his dignity of 
ftadtholder of the Seven United Frovincesu 
Happy would it have been, had he never at-, 
tempted to go further. 

Dining the v/holc courfc cf this war, which 
lafted fo long, and wiili fuch various fucceiws, 
Philip had never been able to recover the feven 
provinces, nor could his enemies deprive him 
of the others. The republic became every 
day fo formidable by fea, that flie was not a 
little inlirumciital in deilroying Philip’s famous 
Sect, called the invincible armada. This peo- 
ple bad for forty years refembled the Lacede- 
monians, who always repul fed the great king* 

, ' ■ There 
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There were the fame maimers, the fame fim- 
plicity, and the fame equality of conditions in 
Amfterdam, as at Sparta, and a greater degree 
of fobriety. Thefe provinces ftill refembled.^ 
in feme things, the primitive ages of th^ world. 
Aiinoft every Frieflander who has heard any 
thing, knows, that at that time the life of locks 
and keys were not known in Fricfland. They 
had nothing more than theabiblute neceffiiries of 
life, and theie were not worth the locking upi 
they were under no apprehenhon from their 
own countrymen, and they defended their 
Hocks and harvefts againft the enemy. The 
dwellings in all the maritime provinces were no 
more than huts, where iieatnefs made all the 
magnificence.* Never was there a people lefs 
acquainted with delicacy. When Louifaof Co- 
Jigni went to the Hague to be married to prince 
William of Orange/'sn open pofi-waggon was 
fent to meet her, in which £he made her entry 
feated on a plank. But, towards the latter end 
of Maurice’s life, and in the time of his Ton 
Frederic Henry, the Hague became an agreea- 
ble refidence, by the concourfe of princes, . 
minifters of ftate, and general ' officers, who 
reforted thither. Amfterdam rofe by its trade 
alone, to be the moft fiourifliing and opulent city 
on the globe, and the country people of the cir- 
cumjacent villages were enriched by the quan- 
tity of excellent' pafture grounds thair are in 
its neigbourhood. 
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Sequel ^of the reign of Philip JL The 
, Misfortunes of 0 on Sebastian, kmg of 
Portugal. 

T he king of Spain feemed at that time 
able to crufh the houfe of NaffaUj and 
the new formed republic, beneath the weight 
of his power. He had indeed loft the fove« 
reignty of Tunis in Africa, together wdth the 
port of Goletta,. where Carthage formerly 
flood ; but a king of Fez and Morocco, named 
Muley-Mahommedjj. who then ’ difputed the 
kingdom with bis uncle, had offered Philip to 
become his tributary in the year 15775 which 
’ offer Philip had refufed, and this refiilal gain- 
ed him the crown of Portugal. The Africail. 
prince went and^ threw himfelf at the feet of 
don 'Sebaftian, king of Portugal, to implore 
his aihftance. This young monarch, who was 
great grandfon to the famous Emanuel, burnt 
with ardor to fignalize himfelf, in a part of 
the world where his anceftors had made fo 
many conquefts. What is very extraordinary^ 
is, that Philip, who was Sebaftian’s^ uncle by 
the mother s fide, and was foon to have given 
him . hi%, daughter in marriage, refufed to ailft 
him on this occafion, and that the prince of 
Orange, who could hardly keep his footing 
in Flanders, furnifhed him with a body of 
troops. This circumftance, though trifling iH' 
a general hiftory, ferves to fhew the greatnefs. 
®f. foulof the, grmce ■■of- Orange,, and that he- 

wm-. 
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was determined to raife enen^es againft. Philip 
In all parts of the world. 

Don Sebairi'an landed atArzilla, in the king- 
dom of Fez, a town which had formerh^ been 
compered by his anceftors. He had' with him 
near eight hundred ve.iiels, and an army of fif- 
teen thoiifand infantiTs but not above a thou-t 
fand borfe. It is probablej, on account of this 
Inconfiderable number of cavahy, in propor- 
tion to that of the Moors, that hiftorlans have 
condemned his undertaking as rafh ; but what 
c-ncomiums would they have laviOied upon 
him had he been fuccefsful ! He was defeated 
hcv/ever, by the old king of Mo- » 1 

rccco, Mamcco. In this battle 
there pcrilhed three kings, namely, . , 

the two kings of Morocco, the uncle and nephew, 
and don Sebaftian himfelf : in &ort, iibta foul 
returned of the conquered army. And now, for 
the firft time, a cardinal prieft ^became a king ; 
this was don Henry, fon to Emanuel, and great 
unde to don Sebaftian, who fuccceded him, as 
the undoubted heir to the crown of PoitugaL 

Philip, however, immediately made prepay- 
rations to fucceed Sebaftian himfelf 5 and, that 
thing in this affair might be extraordina- 
ry, pope Gregory XIIL madeAimfelf on^ of 
the competitors, upon pretence that the king- 
dom of Portugal belonged to the holy fee, in 
default of heirs in a right line, becaufe as 
he pretended, Alexander III. had formerly 
cfbated count Alphonfo king of that country, 
who, thereupon, acknowleged himfelf a feu- 
datory of Rome. This was a ftrange reafon^ 
Pope Gregory, however, whole name was^ " 
Boncompagno, had formed the defign, or ra- 
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tber idle notion, beftowing this kingdom on 
his baftard Boncompagno ; not. being willing 
to difmember the ecclefiaftical ftate to provn'de 
for him, as feveral of his predecellbrs had done, 
At firfl: he entertained hopes of procuring the 
kingdom of Ireland, for this fon, by reafoii 
■*lhat Philip, was fomenting the troubles on that 
ifland, as Elizabeth did thofe in the Nether™ 
lands. Ireland having, as well as other king™ 
doms, been given by the popes, would neccf™ 
farily revert to them, or their children, as locn 
as its fovercign v\^as excommunicated, Tliis 
fcbemc however did not fucceed. The pope 
indeed obtained a few lliips and troops froni 
Pliilip, .which, together wdth a body of Italians, 
under the pope*s colours, made a defeent upon 
Ireland i but they were all cut off, and the Irlili 
who were in their intereft were all hanged. 
Gregory XIII, then turned his views upon 
Portugal ; but here he was oppofed by Phi™ 
lip, who had a better right than liimfelf, and 
was better able to fupport that right. 

The old cardinal king lived juft long enough 
tofeejuridically difputcd before him, whofliould 
r, be his heir, and then died. Antonio, prior 
, ^ ^ of Cratp, a knight of Malta, claimed the 
crown after tSe death of the prieftly-king, as 
being his uncle by the father's fide, whereas 
Philip was only his uncle by the mother’s fide* 
The prior was generally thought to be a baf™ 
tard, but he infitted that he was born in law- 
ful wedlock. However, neither the prior nor 
the pope fucceeded. The family of Braganza, 
likewife, who feemed to have a lawful claim 
to the fucceffion, were either fo prudent or 
fearful at that time, as not to take advantage 
‘ of 
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of it ; and an army of twenty thoufand men 
put it out of doubt that Philip was the only 
lawful heir : in thofe times this was more than 
a fuiScient force. The prior, who was unable 
to make any refiftance of himfelf applied to the 
grand fignior for his amftance but in vain. In 
iliort, there w^'anted nothing to compleat the 
oddity of this aftair, but to fee the pope like wife 
applving to the Turk, to make him king of 
Portugal. 

Philip, as I have obferved before, never made 
war in perfon. He now fubdued Portugal fi'om 
his clofet. He recalled the old duke of Alva, 
whom he had hanifhed two years before, after 
alibis long fcrvices, and once more let him 
loofe, like a blood hound that had been chain- 
ed up from carnage i and this bloody veteran 
finifhed his career of ilaughter, by twice de- 
feating the prior s little army, who was now. 
abandoned by every one, and driven out to wan- 
der £it a diftance from his country. 

Philip then repaired to Lifbon, and was 
crowned king of Portugal, after which he offer- 
ed a reward of twenty thoufend ducats to 
whoever fiioidd deliver up don Antonio. Pro- 
feriptions were the cuifomary arms made ufe of 
-by this monarch. 

The prior of Crato at firft took re- ' o 
fuge in Hiigland, with a few com pa- ^ 
nions of his misfortunes, who, deftitute of 
every thing, and ruinedlike himfelf, ftiil con- 
tinued to ferve him upon the knee. This 
cuilom was iirft eftablifhed by the German em- 
perors, who fucceeded the family of Charle- 
magne, and introduced afterwards in Spain, 
when Alphoafo X. king of Caftile was ele<Sed 

emperor 
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emperor in the thirteenth century. It has 
likewife been adopted by the kings of 
which feems rather contradictory to the haugh- 
ty freedom of that nation. The kings of 
France^ fatisfied with the exercife of rea! 
pov/er, have always derplfed it. The kings 
of Poland were ferved with this ilate on parti- 
cular days, and yet have not been tlit mere 
abfolute. 

Elizabeth was in no condition to fight tlie 
prior's battles. She was an implacable enemy 
to Philipj though not a declared one, and 
ufed every expedient in her power to oppofc 
hio'i, and raife him up enemies in fecret. But 
fire had no other method to maintain herfelf 
on the throne but by the afie£tionsof her peo- 
ple, which fhe would ba\'e loft by preSng them 
for new fubfidies 5 fee therefore could not tinnk 
of carrying the war into Spain. 

Don Antonio then applied to the court of 
France. Henry IIL and his connei! were, at 
that time,, upon the fame footing of jealouiy 
and apprehenfion. With regard to Philip, as 
the queen of England. There was no open 
war between them, but an old grudge, and z 
mutual inclination to do each other bad offices s 
befides, Henry wzs continually perplexed be- 
tween the Huguenots, who had formed another 
ilate within his, and ^f'ailip, who v/anted to. 
raife himfelf a .party by tendering his dangerous 
•afiiftance to the Catholics. 

Catherine of Medicis had feme pretenfiorus 
upon Portugal, almoft as chimerical as thofe 
of the pope. Now don Antonio, by Pattering 
thefe preteufions, and promifing a part of that 
which, he could mt recover for him-' 
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ielf, or at leaft a great part of the Azores 
iilando, where he had a confiderable party^ 
found means, through Catherine’s interell, to 
procure powerful fuccours. He was. furnifted 
with a fleet of Bxty finall veflels, and about 
fix thdufand, men, the moft part of them Hii« 
guenots, whom the nation was glad to employ 
at a diftance, and who were themfelves fiili 
more pleafed at going to fight againil: the- 
Spaniards. The French, efpeciaily the Gal- 
viniftical party, were at that time eager for 
every opportunity of fighting. They follow- 
ed the duke of Anjou in crouds, to fettle him 
ill Flanders ; and embarked with the greateft 
alacrity to fix Antonio on the throne of Por- 
tugal. 

in the begii|ning they made themfelves maf- 
tors of one of the Azores iilands 5 but the 
Spanifh fleet- foon appeared, greatly fa- ^ 
perior to that of the French, both in 
the bulk of their fiiips, and the number of 
troops ; there were fifty large galleons, accom- 
panied by twelve row-gall ies. This was die 
firii time that galleys had been feeu upon the 
ocean, and it is furprifing how they were navi- 
gated a thoufand leagues in rough Teas. When 
Lewis XIV. a long time afterwards fent i 
flef t of gallics to lea, it was looked upon as. 
a ifew undertaking, and the flril of its kind, 
though it certainly was. not 5 however, it was a 
more dangerous one than that of Philip IL be- 
caufe the Britifh ocean is much more ftormy 
than the Atlantic. 

This was the iirfl: naval fight which had 
happened in that part of the world. The Spa- 
niards gained the vidbry, and made a very 

cruel 
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cruel ufe of it; for the marquis of Santa Cruz^ 
who was general of Philip’s fleet, caufed al- 
moft all the prifSners to be put to death, 
under pretence that war not being declared 
between France and Spain> he had a right to 
treat them as pirates. Don Antonio luckily 
faved himfelf by flight, and returned to France 
to be ferved upon the knqe, and to' end his da}’S 
in poverty and wretchednels* 

Philip now faw himfelf nrafter not only of 
Portugal, but Jlkcwlfe of all the fine fettle - 
meets which that nation had made in the 
Indies. But though he extended his domi- 
nions to the farther ends of America and Afla, 
he could not fubdue the little republic of Hol- 
land. ^ 

An embafiy of four which 

^•5 ^ foon afterwards arrived at nis court, 
fi'om Japan, feemed to compleat the ful Inels 
of that fupreme power, which made him con- 
fidercd as the firft monarch in Europe. The 
Chriftian religion had made a great .progrefs 
Jn Japan, and the Spaniard.^^' had reafoii to ' 
flatter themfelves with cflablifhing their do- 
minical in that empire, as well as their reli- 
gion. 

In Chriflendom he had the pope to keep fair 
’sjdth, as lord paramount of his kingdom of 
Naples. Pie had France to keep in continual 
diftraccion, which he fuccccded in by means 
of the league, and the immenfe futm be la- 
vifhed ; he had Holland to reduce, and com- 
motions to raife in England. Ail thefe Iprings 
did be put in play at once, and foon afterwards 
it appeared by the equipment of his invincible 
armada, that his deflgn was rather to make the 

conqueft 
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coiiquefl: of England^ than merely to difturb 
its peace. 

C^ieeii Elizabeth certainly furnifhed hina 
with fufficient reafons for his conduct. She 
protected the confederate ftates of the Nether- 
lands with an high hand. Sir Francis Drake^ 
at that time a private adventurer, had plunder- 
ed feveral of the Spanifn pofieilions in Ameri- 
ca, had paiTed the iireights of Magellan, and 
returned again to London in 1580, loaded with 
booty, after having made the tour of the globe. 
Another pretence, yet more weighty than 
thcfe, was the captivity of Mary Stewart, 
queen of Scotland, whom .Elizabeth had de- 
tained a prifoner eighteen years againil the 
law of nations. This princeis had all the ca- 
tholics of England in her intereft ; and had 
an apparent /ight to the EngVifa crown ; a 
right, which fire derived from Henry VIL by 
birth, the legitimacy of which could not be 
quefi'ioned like that of Elizabeth. Philip might 
aJib have profecuted his own claim to the 
empty title of king of England ; and beddes, 
by undertaking to deliver Mary from her con- 
hnetneiit, he was certain of making the pope 
and all th& catholics of Europe his friends.- 



